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THE STORY OF THE THIEF RAUHINEYA DY THE 
MAHAVIRACARITRA OF HEMACANDRA 
“Henan M. Jomxsow 
Jones Horzins Upivesarry 
Waikar X pauvenee ths tranelation of Devamiirti’s Riuhineya- 
caritra in the Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, | expressed 
12 Sasa cmic eRe rant i soapamm oe ee 

teriul. Sac mantle ae HED T have not 
Pha Bisel fe Sony ifficult Sut Soave Soins aad chia: Wosk 
was only an introduction to many others centering in this famous 
thief-hero. 

Pasian beon an espocial favorite with the Jaina 
fiction writers, and his story in briefer form than the Rauhineya- 
seacelabeaica Yeas psa ihc aneieh <Aius: wont The chief 
anthor in whose works I actually found the Rauhipeys episode is 
Hemacandra; but Jaina Sidhns told me that they knew of a yet 
earlier occurrence in a manuscript which has not been published 
and which they did not have, but which is certainly extant. I did 
not find this while I was in India, but I hope it may yet be located. 
The statement made previously to the effect that Hemavandra 
“ quoted ” from the Rauhineyacaritra in his Commentary to the 
‘ogngistra must be corrected, in view of what I loarned about the 
author Devamiirti. gent mmr ese Eases Bains 














shineya < ieide as giren by Hematcandra in the Yors- 
sistra commentary is almost identical with the first 110 clokns of 
the eleventh sargn of his Mahjiviracaritra, which occupies. the 
tenth parva of the Trisasti urwacanira. in this versum, 
the first. veneration, Rapyakhura a and Eing Prasenajit, does not 














"New Haven, 1920; pares 159-195, 

"Three to names refer to the aume work. But the only Jainistia re 
cension of that work known at present iy attributed to one Kyemamicara 
Muni (fed, Stud, 15. 188) —P. BE. 
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appear. Crenika je reigning king, and Lobakhura terrorizes 
Rajagrhs. Many episodes that occur in Devamirti’s story do not, 
of course, appear in the shorter recension, and there is no reference 
to magic arts nor to the thieres as magicians—a theme which 
Devamiirt] elaborates extensively." Rauhineya, indeed, is captured 
by suldinrs rather ignominiouely, like a very ontinary thief. With 
the oxception of his capture, however, the episodes | . 
both accounts aceord quite closely. The simpler tradition fol- 
Even ar ene ce re ewe 0 Niyie feet Waa NG Re, or proba- 
kavyikhyina, a didactic work belonging to the fifteonti century, 
attest Bechibere write Gath Ch Ea ee and 
the Upadequprisida, « late didactic work, gives « short prose 
account evidently bassd on Hemacandra. Fhe ences, ot ations 
doubtless frures in the various Abhayakumiracarit 

Abdaeva: played apdii en.-Serpetbent gael ta Hieclauans's eee it 
has also been dramatized, in the Pratmddha Riuhineya, one of the 
manvacripts founda See: posts ses th Petes: hy Mr. Dalal, peb- 
lished by the Atmainanda Sabha in Bhavnag 

iy frumbinticn: of Aine, eloveckhy wats Gt tie ales yecpsaciicn ee 
from the text published by the Prasirak Sabhi in Bhavnagar, I 
examined seven manuscripta: two in the Bhandarkar Institute in 
Poona, ete jarpast designated ax P1 and P2; two-in the 
temple library in Baroda, Bi and B2; ane obtained from the 
Prasirak Sabha, designated as Bh.; and two lent by the Ac&rya 
Dharma Siri, M1 and M2, Of these M1 is probably the oldest. 
Certainly it, the two in Poona and the one in Bhavnagar ore the 
comparatively free from scrihal errors. There are, too, remark- 
ably few textual variations, In the present article T have indicated 
the most important ones, 

Por most of my information in regard to Jaina literature, and 
the interpretation of Jaina terminology, I am indebted to the late 


















See now Profesor Bloomfleld’s elaborate estay on “The Ast af Bimal: 
bag bn Hinds Potion,” AJPh. 44. pp. 97-183 and 193-229; expecially pp, 
Lle-TSu, 

* See also the Slat sory in Hemevijaya’s Kathiratndkara, translated by 
Johannes Hertel (Munich 1020), vol i, pp. 229 (—M. Bl, 
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There are many others in India, besides the Jains, to whom I 








ant under obliations for assistance and encouragement ; above all, 
to Dr. 5. K. Belvalkar, of the Deccan College, Poona, who initiated 
mé in manuscript work, His pupil, Mr. N. G: Suru, Mr, Nanavati, 
State Uibrarian of Baroda, and Mr. A. J, Sunavala of Bhavnagar 
to express my gratitude to all who, hy their courtesy and hospi- 
tality, made my stay in India pleasant and profitable. 


The Mahaviracaritra: Sarge 11, 1-110 


"Then the Blessed Vira, inspired by a desire to benefit humanity, 
wandered throngh various hamlets, towns and capital villages. 
At this time there was a thief, named Lohakhura, living m4 nave 
in Mt Vaibhira near Rajagrha, who was a terrible man, and like 
lar functions on tha part of the citizens of Rajagrha, he frequently 
seized the opportunity to commit outrages like a demon; and in 
consequence of carrying away property and enjoying other niien"s 
wives, he looked upon the city as a treasmry, or indeed, his own 
hotiie. Theft only, no other occupation, was a pleasure to him. 
Demons are pleased with no other food but flesh. 

By hie wife Rohini, be had » son Riuhineya who reaembled him 
in person and character. When the father’s death wus near at 
hand, he summoned his son and said, “TI shall give you some 
advice, if you will be sure to follow it? “Most certainly T shall 
follow your advice. Who on earth would disregard a fathers 
the thief Lohakhura, caressing his son, spoke solemnly as follows: 
"Do not listen to the speech of thal Vira who gives instruction 
jnside on assembly-hall (Samavasurana)? built by the gods; but 
se a ee ee 














* (Stanes 10.) When a sage attains Revale fina, the godt spproach 
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rather, son, do ax you please, without restraint.” After he hai 

Rinhineya attended to the funeral ceremonies of hia father, and 
then practised theft unceasingly, as if 2 second Lohakhura had 
uppeared. He guarded his father’s advice, us if it were his very 
soul, and robbed the city Rijagrha, oa if it were his own slave. 

At thie time, as he was wandering gradually through many 
towne and villages, Vira, the last Jina Arhst, surrounded by four- 
lotuses put in motion by the gods, came there (to Rijarrha) ; and 
for the Lord Jina the Vaiminikes, the Jyotisikas, the Asuras, the 
Vyantaras and the (other) gods minis an amzembly-hall, where the 
Blessed Vira gave religious inutriction in a voice adapted to every 
dialect and extending for a yojana." Then Rauhineya too, as he 
was on his way to Rajagrhe, srrived in the vicinity of the assembly- 
hall which was in the middle of the road, and meditated to this 
effect; “ If I go by that road, I shall hear Viru’s discourse and my 
father’s command. will be broken. Yet there is no other toad; so. 
and quickly went on to Hajagrha, As he came and went every day 
in this manner, one day near the sssembly-hall a thorn was broken 
off in his foot; and hecanwe of the pain in walking, he was not 
able to take a step without extracting the thorn imbedded im his 
fout, Thinking, “There is no other way,” he took his hand trom 
his ear, While be was extracting the tharn, he heard the voice of 
feet, their eyes are unwinking, their wreaths are unwithered, their 
bodies are free from perspiration and dust"? “Ales! T have heard 
© great deal! Out wpon it!” (he cried.) Quickly he puliad out 


- aaa . 
him to reerivp ruligions jnstruction, and build an as@embly jimi] for the 
purpe. For the samotcsress in detail, see indian Anfiquary, 40, Pp- 
125-189, 153-7. | 
* (St. 17.) Thia is one of the twelve characterintios of an Arhat Vira 
speaks in one dialect, but ix understood by onch onn in his ows dialect, 
His voloe is audible for » yo n 
| puis theme, ‘ Characteristics of the Gods,’ is common trom Hpie through 
al Hindu fiction, as « progressive motif: but it is, as far as T know, 
vena sles made the cardinal moment of an independent and interesting 
story.—M. Ei, | | 
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Now, as the city was robbed daily by this thiet, the loading 

: , : mouneed: “ While you are ruling, 
Your Majesty, we have no other fear but, on the othor hand, our 
nroperty ia seized and carried away by thieves who mre not seen, 
as if by demons” The King indeed sympathized with them just 
ss if they had been his relatives, and spoke angrily and hanghtily 
to the chief of police: “Do you take pay from me, having turned 
thief, or having become (my) heir, since these men are robbed by 
thieves whom you ignore?” He replied, “ Your Majesty, a cer- 
tain thief, named Ranhineya, robs the citimme: He can not he 
seught, even. When (pen. He jumps from house to house like a 
monkey, and then easily geta over the wall with a Jesp like light- 
ning. While we follow hie track by the road, be disappears. 
Verily, lost by one-step, he is lost by a hundred. I can neither 
kill nor catch thie thief. Therefore, Your Majesty, take chargo of 
this police-business yourself.” Then the Sing, by eiaing: #0 bye 
eral sivd, lia seid.to. the polieoman: “ Equip = force consisting 
of the four departments," and station it outside the city. When 
the thief goes inside, then eurround the city. After he has been 
frightened inside, he will take the lightning-like jump and fall 
into the hands of the army, like a deer into a net. Led here by 
his own feet, as if by witnesses, the great thief must he captured 
by vigilant soldiers.” The chief of police received instructions to 
this effect and went away. Being clever, he secretly armed the 
force and pluced it, ax be had been told. 

On that day, Raivhineya came from another village and un- 
knowingly entered the surrounded city, like an elephant into am 
elephant trap. The chief of police led the thief, captured and hound 
by these means, to the king and handed him over. “Just as the 
good deserve ssaistance, eo the wicked deserve punishment. There- 
fore Jet him be punished.” The King gave euch orders. Then 
Abhaya. said: Sey, as be wes, cena weithiont any eee ES 














"(Stanza #0.) Or letter, cual prastirsden, ‘the chivfa of the guilds,” 
with Pt and BL. 
* (Stanza M.) “Read kumntro, with MSS. PI, P2, B2, ML 
M Abhayakumira, in the Cresika stories, is both the son and. the chief 





“Where do you come from? What is your occupation? For what 
reason have you come here? Are you Riuhineya?” Terrified. 
hearing his own mame, he eaid to the King: “1 am Durgacanda, 
a householder in the village Cali, I came here ona matter of 
business, and my curiosity having been aroused, I stayed in .« tom- 





ple until lite ot might. As I was going to my own house, I was 


challenged by guards like demons, and jumped the wall, ‘Verily, 
fear of one’s life in a great fear. After I had eseaped the guards 
in the city, I fell among the troope of guards outside, like a fish 
dropped hy the hand of the fisherman into a met. Now, although 

innocent, I am fed here bound like a thief. Thou essence of nifi, 
tonsider.”* Then the King sent him to prison, and at once sent 
& man to the village to make enquiries regarding hi» character, 
Pa Sie Regains, (eeieee ile) Soe tik Nae Deere ee eee 
for the future, When the village was questioned by the King’s 
man in regard to his true character, the people ssid: “ Durgacané 








otha ‘reported By ths -tnunwho ‘hid gone there, he nan if Geiethea 
thought: “Alas, even Brahmi deez not penetrate well-planned 
deceit.” 

Next, Abhaya prepared a seven-etoried palace, ornamented with 
precious jewels, like unto a palace of the gods. Adorned with 





charming young women equal to Apearases in beauty, it was looked 
upon as a piece of Indra’s heaven that hed fallen from the sky. 
A great festival with a concert rendered by a troupe of singers 
produced at once the magnificence of a real Gandharva city. ‘Then 
Abhaya imtoxlented the thief with wine, clothed him in the epparel 


of 8 god, and aid ‘him on w couch. be bemitrdsinn dee e225 


tion having passed away, | he perceived ir men . 
dor, unprecedented and In the sskantiviy groups of 
men and women xfs aovcedlince with Abhaya’s 3 metructions, . 
him: “0 Delight of the World, gain exceeding | 











“See AJP. 4. 133.—M. BL 


“ (Stanea 45.) Real nilfisirs, with MES. Po. 1; Yogugiistrs 
Comm. 40. Pl hes oltiamara; Bi ins sincah Cinta ie 
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way. ‘In this great palace you have now become.a god.” You have 
become var muster; we are your slaves. Spart with these Apsuruscs 
at-your pleasure, like Indra.” ‘They addressed him agreeably and 
couxingly with this introductory speech. “Have I become a god?” 
While the thief reflected thus, they clapped their hands for a con- 
cert. At that point, a certain man ce ying a gold scepter ap- 
proahed and abruptly demanded; “What means this, sire! that 
you have started in this way?” They replied: * Doorkeeper, We, 
have uniertaken this to show our cleverness and accomplishments 
to our lord.” He. (the doorkeeper) ssid: “Show your accom- 
plishments to your lord; but nevertheless, have him carry out the 
customs of heaven.” * “ What custom?" When the man heard 
this, he said angrily: “Have you forgotten even this? Whoever 
is brought here as a god, relates his own former actions, good and 
bed; then he may share the joys of heaven” “Tn the excitement 
carry out the practice of heaven?’ ** they said, The doorkesper 
sail to Rauhineya: “ Come, tell us your former deeds, good and 
had: then later enjoy the delights of heaven.” Then the thief 
thought, “ Is this thing true, or is it a trick planned by Abhaya to 
test me? How can I determine this?” As he was reflecting thug, 
he remembered the epecch of the Jina that he heard when he ex- 
tracted the thorn. * If the true neture of the gods as described 
by Vira ** fite (them), I shall tell the trath;:if not, T shall answer 
(inlsely).7"" Reflecting thus, he deliberately observed them ae 

The doorkeeper eaid : “ Please tell the story to all the people af 
this heayen eager (to hear it),” Rauhineys then related: “Ina 
former incarnation 1 gave gifts to worthy persons, and founded 
temples; I set up idols and worshipped them with eight-fold wor- 



















+ (Stance 69.) Read utpantméridsco, alter Bh. (ME. 
3° (Stamens 64.) Rew! samiiciram, with P2 and Bi. 
1 (Stare 67,) Read lokasthiti devah, with Pi, P2, Be. 

 (Sianes 71.) MSS. Pl, P2, Mi, Bh read virde chrutem. 

“ Rarigyimy wnyathottaram. The expression is somewhat condensed 
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ehip;** I performed pilgrimages and honored Gurus. I practised 
the conduct of the good, auch as these things mentioned.” After 






he had related this, he was commanded by the seepter-bearer: “ ‘Tell 
your bad dermis, also” “As the reenit of association a with ‘tacetics, 
I have never done anything wicked,” Tim a replied. ‘The gate- 





keeper eaid: “A life pasess according to several natures;)e0 con- 
fess theft, adultery, ond other things.” “ Would anyone guilty of 
such conduct reach heaven? Doea a blind man climb a moun- 
tain?” answered Riuhineya. They went and reported all this to 
Abhaya, and Abhaya reported it to King Qrenika. “By such 
means it is not possible to determine who is a thief. Tiven if he 
is @ thief, he must be released. The law can not be broken.” Bo 
on the bation of the king, Abhara released Riuhineya Sometimes 
even the wise ure deceived by those clever in ecsit. 
Then the thief reflected: “Shame upon the teaching of my 
Father, by which for too long # time 1 have been de! it 
immortality, derived from the speech of the Jina. Ff thy ape 
caaiaplinintink rs Rented imac ape vail slp SN a Pier ee 
ve entered the realm of Yama (Pluto) os the remlt of many 
beatings™ Verily, a cure for making me live—ae if I had ben a 
sick mar—was produced, when I heard the apeech of the Jina, 
even though by accident, I wicked, alas! ignored the word of the 
Arhat, and took delight in the word of a thief for a long time. 
T cast aside mangoes for nimbas-(a very bitter fruit)™ Ifa part 
of his instruction hears such fruit, what will his teaching, regarded 
In its entirety, accomplish?” Reflecting thus, Riuhineya entered 
the presence of the Jina, bowed with reverence at his feet and made 
confession: “In the ocean of worldly existence of living creatures, 
an ocean filled with crocodiles in the form of terrible calamities, 
your vote extending for a yojana is a big ship. I was prevented 
from hearing your words for eo long a time, and was deceived by 
my father, who was not a friend (to mo), (though) thinkin him- 
wolf a friend © Teacher of the three worlds, Protector of the 
three worlda, they are blessed who always as believers drink the 
SSS SSS are 
* Namely. water, wandal, flowers with soon incense, 
vets am! other foods exept ereen fruit, pepe erry ee 


™ (State 64.) Mira, ‘beating,’ = meaning taken from the vernacular. 
Cf. Hertel, Bharajakaitratriméika, p. 5. 
"See AJP 44. 120.—M. Bt. 

















nectar of your’ speech with the cups of their ears; but I wicked, 
{nattentive to your speech, O Jina, covered my ears and passed 
this piace, alas! On one occasion, I heard ane speech of youre, 
thongh unintentionally; by it, as if by « magic evilable, | was 
saved from o Rakeasa of a king. As I was saved from death, 40, 
Lord, eave me from drowning in a whirlpool of the ocean of 
sameara, Lord of the world!” Then out of pity for him the Maater 
gave him pure instruction in the duty of a Sadhu, which furnishes. 

After he wus enlightened, Riuhineya made obeizance, and spoke 
as followa: “ Lord, please decide whether or not I am suitable for 
the duties of an ascetic.” On being told “ Yon are suitable,” he 
said: “Lord, I am going to tuke the vow, but (first), 1 want to 
tell Crenikn something.” “Say what you havo to say, without 
khura said: “Your Majesty, I whom you hear here am that 
Riuhineya, the robber of your town, in accordance with the popu- 
lar report. By ame speech of the Jina, the cleverness of Abhaya- 
kumére, hard to crose, waa crossed by me, as a river by a boat. I 
robbed this whole city of yours; it is not meceasary to look for any 
other thief, o Royal Sun! Send some one so that I can show the 
plunder, ‘Then I shall make my life fruitfal by wandering as a 
mendicant.” 

‘At the command of Qrenika, Abhaya himself roee and went with 
the thief, and the people of the town went along out of curiosity. 
Avaricions. 

After he had told the whole truth and enlightened his own people, 
Ranhineya, believing, attached himself to the Jina. Then King 
and Riuhineya took the vow of mendicancy at the feet of the ex- 
alted Vira. Secrrnnir p with the caturtha fast. for ex months 
hy performed wonderful penance for the destruction of karma. 
See EEE —eEEe SSS ee 

#9 (Sianen 108.) Cafuetha means ‘missing food for four tin ." The 
a Biya pealbenk hae 08 ents the second day, no food; the third 























Satictih emonieee tas Prune ict ad 
Tamembering the nameskriyi=* to the five spiritual dignitaries 
gine asa aiming tra ae goes 
Tit. 








m (Bitanss 100) One of the forms of death. The panes MIs 
tree and dies as he falls 


“Nemo 'rholeiddbicdryopdicdhys yaaa 








Tre Sramese is the southernmost outlier of the great family 
of the Chinese dialects. lta kinship with them is shown, first, by 
makes of tonal inflectiona of the voivs; not axe part of its rheto- 
rical apparatus, lot as eseential elements of individual words, quite 
as indispensable for their right enunciation and interpretation as 
are the consonants and yowels that make up their framework. 
Their kinship ie further shown by a singular feature of the content 
and use of worda in both—a quality which is often called their 
abstractness, To me, however, that term seems wholly mappro- 
printe, for it seema to deny what is one of the most conspicuous 
features of bth languages, nately their cmereteness The fact 
parently is this: In both languages the words are symbols of 
concepts per se, being wholly devoid of inflectional apparatus to 
express ‘and define their relations with other words in the sentence. 
bay tre therefore tree to function in eny:symisctical relation 
incompatible with their essential meaning oe ry eee 
thas to @ notable degree become not aay possible but even common 
SE aMa WaAich at brome of tha Cleapearnbos of the tate 
tional and derivational apparatue that formerly prevented nouns 
from taking on the functions of verbs, adjectives, and adverts, and 
vice tered 

‘This feature of the Simmese language—and I imagine the same 
to be true of the Chinese—is directly associated with its monosyt- 
labic vocatalary. A monosyllabic language eannot have either 
inflection: or derivation without peasing to be menaeyliabies nor 


—— = 
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can it have distinguishable Parts of Speech other than Aristotle's 
two—Subject und Predieste; nor can it maintuin any sharp dis- 
tinetion between. Phrase, Clanse, and Sentence, In English, for 
example, telative clauses are regularly introduced by words dedi- 
nitely speciaiined for the purpose of maricing the relative function, 
But in Sinmese the word equivalent to our relative who is a word 
which elaewhere means person; the word equivalent to our relative 
that, in other connections means place or position; the word. for 
when means time or occasion; and so on. Statements so introduced 
have the sort of detachment that belongs to an ‘aside’ or a paren- 
thetical remark. But the true relative clause ia inwoven into the 
very texture of the sentence, 

In speech of this sort all sentences are necessarily short; for 
proximity—or one might rather apd juxtaposition —ig the only 
means of indicating syntactical relations between words. Let me 
lustrate this point by turning a imple statement in English int 
the Siamese idiam, rv however, the Engiish worda. Let the 
sentence he: The old man that you saw yesterday was my father, 
This must first be stripped of all words ynnecessary from the Siam- 
ese point of view, namely: the article the, the relative that; perhap 
alzo the pronoun you and the copula was, unless these ars emphatic, 
Tie fadlocted ‘wordy sous_and me are-seiocad to their type-forma. 
see and me. ‘The generalized word old, ambiguous in meaning and 
of unlimited dimension, must be replaced by the specific aged; and 
in the phrases old man and my father, the logical order, which our 
English inverts, must be restored. 'The Siamese statement would 
then read: Man aged see yesterday father me. What could be 
simpler? Tis sytitax is in fact that of the sign-language of deaf 
mutes the world over, 

An interesting feature of this syntax is the frequent use of a 
series of words that in our thought figure aa verbs, to represent for 
example what appears to us az a single comprehensive action, such 
as wt would represent by a single comprehensive verb, with « 
modifier if necessary, In Siamese, however, the verbs, a9 we call 
them, are all specific like the Test of the yocabnlary, It therefore 
becomes necessary to uss a separate word for each phase of the 
action, inelnding also the speaker's relation to it in the matter of 
of position. Thus where we say Walk in, the Siamese must choose 
hetween Walk enter come and Walk enter go, according as the 
speaker's position is inside or outzide the door. ‘The idiom of the 
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exactly. picee a anaglienrag Paid Go: catehes fetches 
snakes look see, speed Fen Fey tings hits the ey ee The Chinese 








dealing with qggs of un uncertain quality: Can fly, fly. Noles 
fly, eclamble. Every word in these examples save only the negative 
no, ia for us a verb. 

Turning now te the features of difference between these two 
languages, the most important is no doubt the fundamental differ- 
ence between their motes af writing. Siamese writing fs an at- 


tempt, clumsy enough but ir ¥ euceeseful, to represent the 
sound of the epoken word, Chinese writing, as T understand, aims 
by various-snggestions, often fanciful and far-fetvhed, to hint at the 
meaning of the written symbol. If the reader aucceeds in guessing 
that; he is welcome to pronounce it in any manner that pleases him: 
One is at a lose to know whether we are to regard this as a revival— 
with a difference—of the Pentecostal pift of tongues, whereby every 
man may read in his own speech whatever is written; or whether 
it be not rather a continuation of the curse of Babel to divide men 
further. Whatever it is, it is apparently the only survivor among 
civilized people of the ideographic and symbolic picture-writing 
which took the place of the rude serawis of primitive man. It bas 
been an anachronism in the world ever since the day when the 
canny Semite hethonght him that the rude sketch of Aleph, the ox, 
might better be used to represent the initial sound of Aleph's name, 
and so increase itz usefulness a howsm nd fold. 
juestion of the aource whence the Simmese Fry 3 
£ writinewas otill in debate during the firet decade of this: cen- 
fairy. The internal evidence—the number of its letters together 
with their remarkahla classification and arrangement—muade it cer- 
tain that its ultimate source was in Indis. But because Buddhiam 
had long been the established religion of Farther India, it was 
usually assumed that the art of writing came to Siam as it came 
exrlier to Burma, the gift of Buddhist missionaries from Ceylon, 
snd that its proximate source was the Pali, and not the Sanskrit. 
During the first decade of this century the researches of French 
archacologista in their newly sequired territory in Anam and Cam- 
hodia prompted me to look into the origin and development of 
alphabetio writing in Siam. The earliest known manument of that 
@riting is a certain inseription on stone discovered some ninety 














seis: on Gonzales pb Sellen aaciae gle ol 
Lower Siam. In it the author, Prince Ram Kh en i 
be the one who brought the art of writing into use in Siam. “He 
says: ““ Heretofore there were none of these letters for writing 
Siamese epeech, [In 1205, year of the Goat (1283-84 A. 1.) Prince 
Kim Khamhamg earnestly desired and longed for them, and put 
theae Siamese letters into use. So now -we have them because that 
Prince used them.” 

The Prince seems careful not to say that he invented or adaptec 
them. That cust have been the work of a gifted and tninad 
scholar; for this sewme to be the first recorded attempt to incor- 
porate in the spelling of words the tonal system of a language like 
that of the Siamese. Indeed from what the Prince says elsewhere 
in this inmacription we can pretty aaiely guess that the one who 
Phy wear las gdh ag tyr slomesnratrer so > 
scholar from Ligor whom the Prince “ made Sangharaja, who knew 
tha ‘Tripitake from beginning to end, lesrned: above all, others in 
the realm.” Whoever he was, his scheme remains in use today 
practically unchanged.* 

But where did he get these characters? A study of the prin- 
See ck Toeien Spb ee es Ana eee eee 

SUT made it clear that the Sukhothai letters could not 
Shahin devia Srirn ey. of toe A study then of Sanskrit 
Champa and Cambodia ranging from the sixth 
to the thirteenth centuries showed that the earlier alphabets of this 
ferics tlosely resembled the contemporary alphabets fram India; 
while the later ones departed more and more from the forma then 
current in India, and approximated more and more toward the 
Sukhithai trpe; until in the very latest inscription from Angkor 
Wat—without date, but from internal ovidence judged to be of the 
thirteenth century—there was found an alphabet practically iden- 
tical with that of the Sukhithai inscription, Indeed the very dii- 
ferences between four or five of the Sukhdthai letters and the ¢or- 
responding ones from Angkor Wat serve to confirm the identity of 
their source, For they are seen to he characters that were pur- 
posely altered from the Cambodian originals to avoid oonfnsion 
with other letters which thay had come to resemble tno closely." 





























* Ct, Journal of the Sam Bociely, Vol. 6, part 0, 1000 


‘Ch. Traametione of the American Philological Association for 1012, 
p. =. 
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ikecos reas as pessoas tore that: there can he ne doubt that 
the modern Sinmess writing i directly descended from them, even 
though there remains a gap of some two hundred years from which 
MeL ah oherS Sak Loon nercréie 


The Siamese alphabet, like its ancestors the Semitio and the 
Indian alphabets, includes consonants only, Vowels were an after- 
thought im al! alphabetic writing in Asia. ‘The consonant-cound: 
distingniched in Siamese speech are twenty-two, as shown in Table 
I below, listed there by orders and classes as in the Sanskrit from 
which they are derived. ‘The Siamese has added but one new sound 
poe ease ras lich, Bacay tag epeeaae On the other hand 

2 : ¢ consonant-sounds are unknown in Siamese 
speech, The letters for these eounds are still retained in the Siam- 
ese alphabet for use in writing loan-words from the Sanskrit and 
the Pali: but in pronunciation each one of them is identified with 
one or another of the related Siamese consonants, 


Tarte l. The Consonant Sounds in Siamese Speech. 
Gitturala k kh ne Semivowela y r | w 
Palatals ¢ ch Sibilant = « 

Dentale ¢ th a n £‘Breuthing hb 
Labials op ph b f m  (Hottal Stop v and ; 


A am osc ded tremens Sesertaea fin 
explanation. The first is the old Semitic pictograph of Aleph, 
Mise Scot Alse dene ‘his, erurtsd dient all. one ‘Huropens alata’ 
bets as a vowel, Ant throughout Sonthern Asia it still retains ite 
original character as a trae consonant sound—a voiceless stop like 
initial: p, ¢, and E. Tike these: it representa the click: of sudden 











SA Thea oem if ‘Sema: SchicalRaoneMs: Jothere: spoked see ihieasd town the 
sources of the Menam River, there wae developed a beautiful monumental 
script whieh continued in wae in the northern monaaterica almost down to 
car times, During the period of Rurmose ascendancy in that region the 
round Burmese characters came into use for secular purposes, These are 
now being dieplaced by the standard Siamese characters throughout the 
area tinder Siamese control 


—— ees 





g 
1G | 
lino «cat in the ingemge® ‘The other is the Sanakrit 

sents the BS por og enap of closure at the | 





samé point. The two iharekore ‘ogether form one complete canso- 
nant with two distinct phases, initial and final; and rightly the two 
shon!d haye been listed together under one symbol a8 one conso- 
nant, just us wae done with p,t, and &k, The operation of the two 
y be described as follows; for the Aleph phase contact takes 
place in the glottis itself, where the vocal chords are brought to- : 
gether and held tense and silent for an instant, until the accumu- | 
lating nir-pressure aprings them suddenly apart, throwing. them 
into immodiate and strong vibration. The followmg vowel-note:is 
thus Inunched forth with uncommon pawer and brilliance Singers 
eal! this action “ attack,” and use it with fine effect, It i alsa 
frequently heard in the Cockney dialect where it takes the place 
of an A that has been dropped. The visarga phase is the Teverse 
of the Aleph. While the chords are in fall vibration sounding 
vowel-nate, they are abruptly cilenced by. ewinging them waddenly 
together, thus completely closing the air-passage. Nears eee 
what would otherwise have heen a final vowel, Tn’ Giana the 
very sane thing happens aleo to any vowel before final p, t, and &; 
though of course the contact then takes place in other parts of the 
vocal apparutus, where it can be easily observed. In English these . 
consonants are audibly exploded before we pase on to the next 
word; but In Siamese there iano audible escape of breath after the : 
closure, The Biamese says yep’, ydt', and wit" preciaely as the 
American street Arab anva yep’ for yes. In Siamese then these 
three consonants are also of the guillotine sort as well us risaryd. 

To facilitate reference and comparison there is shown in Table 
TI the Sanskrit alphabet arranged in orders and classes according 
to the ancient-scheme—a marvel of accurate analysis and grouping. 




















Gutturale k kh g gh ng Semivoweb y ¢r 1] ¥ 
Palstale co ch j jh if Sibilants ¢ 5 * 
Cerebrala § {h do dh o Breathing hh 
Dentals t th d dh o 

Labial p ph b th m 
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sn etudenta of Siamese. I have, however, used italics for 
necting the two letters of six psirs in the Table indicste that the 
right hand one is a new letter derived by some elight variation 
from its neighhor on the left. A seventh derivative—the second fA 
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i.e 








—has not been derived from the A beside it, but from vw in the 


group of Middle Letters, too distant to permit the use of the con- 
Taste U1. The Siamese Consonant Letters. 


MIDDLE HIGH Low 
k kh kh kh 
a ch ch...8° ch 

d..-f th th th 

d...% th th th 

b...p ph,..f ph... ph 

- ¢ «sh h y r ] 


Tue VowELs 


_ In Sinmese there are eighteen vowels as against thirteen in 
Sanskrit, Our English lanjunge hae five vowel letters; but each 
of these does duty for from two to five different vowel sounds, and 
these shade off into each other by such uncertain gradations that it 
is almost impossible to tell just how many vowel sounds we have- 
The Siamese vowels fall into three series as shown in Table IV, 
all diverging from a common center in the vowel 8, the most open 
one of them all. In each series the progress is steadily fram open 
to close, but alane different lines of closure, until at the end of each 
i point is reached beyond which further approximation results in 
‘closure on a consonant-cound, In each series the vowels are grouped 
in pairs of short and long, the short being also the more open in 
‘every pair except the first, where long a, being the most open of all, 
‘tomst stand first. ‘In their several ecries these vowels sre necurately 
spaced like the semitemes of the nmeical scale, and each i= uttered 
bo designate this wnfanilliar comsonant-soand, hoping thereby to diseeiate 
it entirely fram the vowel @ with which in most of our minds it Ls con- 
a 
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without slurring or vanish of any sort. Indeed they ane eo numer- 
ous and so accurately spaced that it is difficult to see how any one 
of them could perceptibly change in pitch without involving the 
whole in uncertainty and confusion such as perplexes onr own 
vowel system, Nothing of that sort, however, scema to have liap- 
pened in the six conturies-since this scheme waa put in operation. 


Taste IV. The Simple Vowels* 


wm 


O« 
CDi 


Oc 
or 


who encounter them to be identiral with the carresponding vowels 
_* The «ymbols T have used for these rowel sounds ary those of the Oxford 
have no recognize! place in English—I have adopted a eymbid whieh 1 
fol th use among English orientalists, namely a turmed fowor-casa im, 
The vowel sound it represents is that heard in the exclamation ‘ Ugh,! 
crprvasive of mingled terror and disguat It should be added that in 
Siamese the wireritten rowrt is regularly medial short &, a» in French 
choud, Sometimes, howrrvr, it is the utonie half-vowel 4, especially In 
napirates or sibilants aa in LA‘ndm, e’ndk, ete Furthermore. the rowel 
naed in pronouncing the names of all the consonant letters je ¥—the Jimg 
@ of fall. Ite written eymbol is our friend ¥, who In Siamese lives « double 
life—a consonant when initial, and « vowel when medial or final. Some: 
times ho playa both roles in the seme sylishle—e g: In wve pronounced 
pe— oddly reminding us of his European metaserphosis into a. 
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in English, But a trained ear soon diacovers that few of them are 
organs; whereas the corresponding vowel in English speech is et 
the very lewst a full diphthong, as in they («+ %), while in the 
London ‘dialect the range is increased to cover the whole gamut 
from a to {—witnees the Daily Mail and the policeman’s reassuring 
words at the strect-crossing—“ Don’t be afraid, lAidy.” The very 
same thing happens to long 6, which none of us pronounce without 
a" for o vaniah. 

1 do not cite these examples in criticism of any one’s pronuncia- 
aberrant in these matters. And, after all, language is the most 








Jemocratic institution in the whole world. Imperial Caesar him- 
self could not give citizenship unto words. Bat I wish thus by 
contrast to call your attention to one of the most beautifully com: 
plete and accurate pieces of phonetic development to be found any- 
where in the world. And the wonder of it grows when we reflect 
that it was not so planned by anybody, nor waa the speoch shaped 
as it- was within its monosyllahie word-form, waa compelled to make 
use of every available resource to inoresse its word-list, One such 
reeuree was fhe addition of ‘tones" to the bere frame-work of 
consonants and yowels. The other waa the earefnl filling of the 
whole yowel-area with vowel accurately spaced—far enough spart 





to insure distinction between them, and near enough together so 
that no vacant spaces should he left. And the diphthongs, which 
we take wp next, show an equally clear-cut and systematic arrange- 





THE TDIrutTHonaGs 


A diphthong is a vocal glide starting from a definite point in the 
vocal field, and landing at another point far enough away to insure 
effective contrast. It is thus exactly like the portamento in 
voesl music: The Siamese diphthong is no uncertain and indefinite 
flip by which one vowel shifts ‘anbeknownst” into a neighbor's 
place. Tt is rather a bold leap from end to end of either octave, or 
There are here eighteen diphthongs, all in perfectly symmetrical 

mgement. Not quite all possihle combinations are found in this 
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schemes, but all of thes are in actual use. The lack of ‘voice’ 
noted in the consonants! group is more than made good here and 
in the tonal group. And to the “tones” we are now tame. 





Tantze V. The Diphthongs. 


a. Sh Roe poy 
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Tae Toxzs axp Taem Notation os Warring 


Trtenations af the voice accompany all forms of speech. In most 
languages they constitute a rhetorical annotation to the phrase 
and sentence, marking the points of emphasis, lighting up the hare 
words with color and feeling, and sometimes sccompanying the 
thought with music. Bach ‘ntonethane #re 0% Dy Sied pees ‘nor 
are they necesanry for the right understanding of individual words, 
In certain languages, however—euch us the Chinese and the Siam- 
ete—these tonal inflections are of fixed form, and are essential 
elements of individual words, quite ns necessary to the + TOT TT 
tion and understanding of them as are the vowels and consonants 
that make up their articulate framework. Thus, for example, the 
simple eyllable mJ, when pronounced with five different intonati 
becomes five different words, namely: with mid-rising tone, ‘oa 
means thick; with circumflex, ni means auni; with mid-level 
tone —nii means rice-jield; with low-level tone na means indeed: 
snd with falling tone .ni means fare." So far as. 1 know, ench 
eee 

"For tho indication of these tonca in the text J have used the exellent 
acheme of Sit George A. Grierson, set forth im his article ‘On the Repre- 


sentation of Towes in Oriental Languages,’ cf. Jowrnal of the Royal Asiatic 
Fociefy, Oot, LS, 
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intonation of individual words is confined to monosyllabic lan- 
guages, und in their case, as we have seen, resort to it may be neces- 
sary to provide a sufficient vocabulary. In Siamese there are five 
ol these tones that may be applied to long vowels, namely the 
five just given in the illostrative examples above. Of each of the 
five the general figure or pattern of movement—that which distin- 
Quishes it ua rising, falling, circumfiex, and so on—is fixed, as is 
degree of emphasis of each utterance. 

In Table V1 below the five figures on the left show the general 
pattern af each of the five tones of long vowels, together with its 
position in the field of pitch. On the right are the two short tones 
of vowels syneopated by stop-consonants. Each of theee figures. isa 
generalization from a number of figures plotted from instrumental. 
measurements of the piteh of the voics as aecertained from actual 
records." 

The moet remarkable feature of Siamese writing, 1 suppose, 
the scheme by which it indicates the intonation of most of its 
tone is incorporated into the very structure of the written word, 
‘This is made possible by the fact that many of {te consonant-sounds 
haye duplicate letters to represent them in writing. Though con- 
sonants are not vocal, and therefore cannot voide the intonations— 
a thing which is the fanetion of the vowel alone—nevertheless they 
may be so sorted and used as to indicate the tones of the vowels 
and diphthongs with which they are associated. This has been so 
saccessfully accomplished that the intonution of perhaps two-thirds 
or more of all native Siamese words is distinvily indicated in their 
' spelling. Two discritical marks suffice to determine the intonation 
of the remaining third. Before explaining how this is accam- 


Pee Every word in Riamese speech begins with a 
There fs in it no such thing as an initial vowel. Every vowel that 
to an untrained eer seems to be initial is really introduced both in 
¢ Por the process of measuting asd plotting the tonne ef. Publications i 
Ameriom Archarology und Ethnology, Univ. of California, vol, 11, Na. 5, 
Oct. 1916. 
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speech and in writing by the conaonant y. Similarly every ward 
with a short yowe) takes » consonant ending. Now the only conso- 
tant-sounils allowed to stand in final position are the three nesals, 
m, n, and ng, with the four voiceless stope p, t, k, end visarga- 
When finaly shove: sees se SETee Bao ee le alee been: 
explained. Other consonant-ictters do sometim in the 
inal yosdeien: but this coms: yepulatty: oly fr Joan syiitia fon 08 
Sanskrit or Pali, which retain their original spelling. In pronun- 
ciation, however, all mich final letters are identified with one or 
other of the consonent-sounds named above. 








Tante Vi. ‘The Tones. 


Long Vowels , Short Vowels 





2. Each consonant letter is endowed with an inherent tone of 
its own—a tone which it, being a consonant, cannot of itself 
voice, and therefore passes on to be voiced for it by its attendant 
vowel. The vowel will yoice it perfectly provided it be « long 
vowel—thnt is, if it has time enough to execute the tonal figure 
properly; and provided aleo that the following consonant, if there 
be ane, does not disturb the result by interference of ifs inherent 
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tune. Now when the Siamese dlphabet is learned and recited, the 
names of all the letters are pronounced by the help of one and the 
same long vowel, g. It receives and voices in succession the tone 
supposedly inherent in each Jetter. While learning the alphabet, 
therefore, the Siamese child learns simultaneously and without 
anilysis these four thinge: the name of each letter, ite pineeies 
urtioulation, its place in the alphabetic sequence, and the particalar 
tone that each letter imposes upon the long open ¢ that voices them 
Barely two tones are involved in it—the mid-level and the high— 
together with some forty consonant-letters. But note how the field 

idens when we reflect that every one of these letters will impove 
jiw inherent tone alike on any long vowel or any diphthong that 
follows it in an open syllable Now there are nine euch vowels 
and eighteen diphthongs, making in combir tion with these coneo- 
nants a total of some eleven hundred possible syllables, the tene of 
every one of which is determined by what one has learned about 
the inherent tones-of consonants while memorizing the alphabet. 
The ccheme ia in fact that of 2 mental card-eatalogue applied to the 
immense and unsorted mass of words in the language. Each con- 
sonant letter heads a Hst of twenty-seven vocables of cimilar struc- 
a Teal syllabary, though not so designated, 

We come now to the first listed eyllubary, In it are ineladed all 
of the simple vowels both long and short. Tt thus establishes an 
of vowel and consonant is learned along with the other features of 
each vocable, This repeats, of course, in part, what was learned 
about the long-vowel combinations in learning the alphabet, Bat 
that is only good pedagogy ; it not only reinforces what was taught 
hefore, but also incorporates with it new knowledge, and curries 
its application into a new field. Im Syllabary I the first consonant 
iz ‘oontjuented’ thua: —ko,—%8, kt, —ki, — ki, —kat, kil, —ka, 
—ké, —ke, —ksi, —ki, —kau, —hiim,” —kii:. The other cmeonnnte 
| = 





Pee ei 
at iT 











* The combination om here reprosenta tho Samkrit amuerara, a nasalined 
vowel. Therefore it appears here in the vowel series But io Slamese 
epeech it has become a closed. «yllahle with = final consonant sw. 


——_— 
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now follow in order with the same conjugat: - with 
te cn ishorunt fs tocaigot eee ailtteeed ic Uke 
fied intonation when the vowel is short. For im this position the 
shart vowels carry an unwritten mwarga; every such syllable there 
fore is really clased, and not open m4 it seems to be. In this syle 
bury, it should be noted, we have added a new tone to our Hst— 
the short low tone, 

Next in order come aix sylisharies ehowing the spelling and the 
resulting intonation of all closed syllables with simple vowels both 
=a ee tgenceMmerectarsat ester oe bela 
consonants not counting risarya, whieh has been provided for else 
ieee The siz fall into two distinct groups; three with final 
nasal consonants, and three with final stopa. The vowel- 
of Syllubary I is in general continued in both groups, with how- 
ever a few neecssary additions. Shrengton’ te Se as 
tion ia confined to the two ‘tones mherent in initial consonants, 

















duces two new long tones caused by req ction of the initial and-the 
final consonarite’ on: a long medial rowel. "The first tone is the low- 
level one, and jit occurs whenever in this syllabic combingiion the 
initial consonant is either a middle or a high-class letter: & g 
-a0k, hét. The eecond is the falling tone, and it occure whenever 
in like cireumstances the inital letter in of the low class; «. 2. < nik, 
St. The two short tones, high and low, also appear in this eylln- 
bary, hoth of course only with short vowels—the high tone follow- 
ing tow initials, and the low tone following the high initiala. Ex- 
amples are: “wat and “yi of the one, and sii and —A#t of the 
other. 

The last svilabary supposedly deals with final diphthongs, Of 
these, as | have stated, I find but eighteen in present Siamese, 
But here are listed no less than thirty-three. The additions are in 
part variant spellings af syllables already inchided elsewhere; 
others. are syllables with simple yowel-sounds and not diphthongs 
et all; and a number are sylinbles closed by pisarga. So far as ite 
organization ie concerned, this «vilabary is confused anil unaatin- 
factory. But it does at least establish a definite and memorimble 
exjnenee, whieh is after all the important thing—« sequence which 
when once learned enables one ins moment to ron down in mem- 
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total of all syllables imeluded in these lists amounts to nearly seven 
thousand possible words.” 

At this point the regular study of the syllabaries usually comes 
to an end—but not the use of them, For there remain to be in- 
yocables more, derived from ‘ conjugating * through all these se- 
stops plus |, 7, and w. Even so we are not yet at the end. ‘There 
must be reckoned in also the tanal vsriants to be derived from the 
estimate af these additions would be perhaps five thousand more, 
bringing the grand total of possible vocables up to some twelve 
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thre following rules cover all the cases eo far dealt with, 
namely thoee in which no diseritical mark is needed to determine 
the tone—that is, in about three-fourths of all native Siamese 
words, and in practivally all words. of foreign origin that have 
become fully naturalized. 

in which its name is pronounced—to any final long vowel or diph- 
thong that follows it: and nlso to any yowel long or short, or to 
any diphthong, in a syllable that ends in either af the nasals m,n. 
and ng; for these consonants are vocal, and continue the tone of 
the preceding vowel. (Cf a and } of Classes 1 and 2 in Table 
VII below.) 

II. Any initial letter of either the high or the middle clase will 
give the low-level tone to any long vowel or diphthong that follows 
it in a wyllable cloced by any one of the consonant stops; and will 
give the corresponding short-low to any short vowel similarly 
placed. (Cf. ibid. ¢ of Cllazses 1 and 2.) 

TI. Any low initial consonant will give the falling tone to any 
diphthong or fong vowel in a syllable clozed by a consonant-stop; 
bat will give the shart-high tone to any short vowel similarly 
placed. (Cf. ibid. Class 3, ¢ and d.) 





The writer cannot remember where or when he learned three syila- 
faries: hut he atands ready to repeat on demand any one of tha aequrncss 
onder any desiguated consonant in any ome of the eight liste. 





For visual summation of these principles, and for ready refer- 


@nee, there is given in Table VII a schematic presentation of all 


the various syllabic types: inaliad under the operation of these 





type, In it tho letters H, Mi; KiaL represent initial letters Of the 
high, middla, eid Sow clases reepectively- thi-wenton and the 
breve that follow these letters represent long and éhort vowels that 
follow these initials; N and S represent final masala and stopa. 
in each example cited the tone resulting from that particular com- 


bination of consonants and vowel is indicated by a symbol pr 





fo cin initial Detter “oF the ward ascurdinge 6 the aicene Gt Sie 
George A. Grierson already mentioned; nameély : “indicates the 
mid-rising tone; the mid-falling tone: “the ciroumflex; —the 
mid-level; _the low-level; “the ¢hort-high; and -the -sharttowy: 
Batts of these aymbicha: fs 0 Sough -approiiination.to tha ieeieer 
pattern of movement of the voice as shown in Table VIL The 
level of its start and finish will roughly indicate its general posi- 
tion in the field of pitch, 


Typical Syllahic Combinations and the Ree 
1. High Class Initials 
yT— “kha “eal /phin 
HH “hin /hilang “song 
é. =5 ik _—sip —siat 
2. Middle Class Initials 
, xX—-— -s -*& —Elfia 





> p 


b MN —king —kim —hing 
S. Low Tnitials 

a L— —lii —réu —wi 

c. L—s roe ik . thiap 

d Les “Wt = “rik mest 


ioe 


Tur Dracerricat, Marzs 

_ We ¢ome at length to the diacritical marks, the function of which 
is to catixe certain modifications. of the tones imposed by the ayl- 
jabic scheme, and thas increase ite range. ‘The two mont important 
ure named — ik and —thé after the Sanskrit numemls éka-and ded, 
& «© Land 2, Indeed in shape they so nearly resemble these figures: 
of oura that I shall presently use ours to represent theirs in the 
list below." ‘They are written directly over the vowel which they 
are intended to moilify, —fk changes to the low-level both the 
rising tone of lo and 14 in the syllahic scheme above, and the mid- 
level tone of 24 and 2b; —thd changes the syllnhic tones of these 
the mid-level tones of 3a and 3).** 

critics on syllables of types a and 5 from each of the three letter 


Without Diacritic Diacritic #& § Dinseritic thd 








la shi _ha hi 
lb “hilang _hiiang huang 


20 —kir _ke ki 
2h —king = king king. 
3a —Til thi “ri 
33 —thpng © thing = “thong 


A glanre at Table IT will show that the Inttere of the low class 
outnumber those of the two other classes together. All the nasals 
and all the semivowels are found in the low clase alone, thos 
destroying the balance of the whole tonal system. ‘Ts remedy this 

‘4 These names indicate clearly their Indian derivation, but neither in 
shape nor in name do they resemble the correspanding numerals in une 
in. Siar. 

"They are pot applied to syllables of type ¢ because in them the low 
lewel and the falling tones aro already represented syllshically; nor in type 


and one middle+lass letter—y—he commissioned to act as ushers, 
heeded, and clothing them for the nonce with all the tonal powers 
selves unobtrusive and not likely to eause trouble by belie mis- 

By way of bringing this intricate and tedious dissertation to an 
end, allow me to recite a short specimen of the thing itselfi—a 
Siamese “jaw-breaker” which, for ingenious bewilderment by 
means of homoiophones, I am aure does not fall behind our “ Theo- 
philus Thistle the Thistle-sifter,” while in coloratura of intonation. 
it certainty leaves that far behind. 


Mise Soi’s Adventures Afield 
—hom eis —hip sities “nt “sing 
wear jacket lug mat flee tiger 
vkhiin tin —khing -hin ‘chang 
climb tree khing see ape 
-hik king —khing  khwlng «khing 
break branch khing throw ape 
—thik “sf khang khang “khing _king —khing —ai 











tittempted hy various author 
bave been made by Western writers, but they have often repeated 
figures given by Moslems, or, in pome case, by pro-Islamic orators 
who exaggerate totala. During the negotiations of the Peace 
Treaty of Sevres, for example, an Indian Mohammedan wrote an 
appeal on behalf of the 400,000,000 Moslems of the world! In the 
Revus du Monde Musulman, Vol. 4, pp. 770-798, there is a long 
review of a book Siyahat ul Kubra—The Great Travele—by 
Suleiman Chukri Bey, printed at St. Petersburg in 1907, in whieh 
5 of which 10,710,658 are in Europe, 218,789,007 
ea and $2,205,000 in the islands of the 
vad, a Cairo newspaper, dated 9th Novem- 
population of the Moslem world aa 
270,000,000, but of these 40,000,000 were said to live in Chins, 
where we know there are less than 12,000,000. In another case 
to which the late Rey. HB. H. Jessop, D.D., called attention, the 
Sublime Porte under the Hamidian Regime carefully copied o 
survey of the Moslem world published in the Missionary Review of 
the World in 1898, and gavo it as an accurate census taken under 
the mpervision of the Sultan and at his expense! His letter on 
the subject dated Beirut, October 15, 1900, reads :— 

“¥ once translated your ¢tatistical summary of the number of 
Moslems in the world, 106,000,000, and showed it to the Mudir al 
Maarif, He took it and afterwards replied that it could not he 
published, as the Emperor William in Damascus had spoken pub-— 
licly of the Moslems as 300,000,000! T told him the Emperor was 
simply quoting the exaggerated statement of a Moslem Sheikh at 
the dinner table, but the Mudir kept it and sent it to Constanti- 
nople and now it has come out as the official census made by the 
Sultan's Government and published by the Turk!” 

The following table gives other more careful estimates from 
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various sources given in the order of totals, beginning with the 
highest estimate :— 





Hubert Jansen, Verbreitung des Salome (1898)... . 259,080,072 
C. H, Becker in Bacdsker's Egypt (Germ £ ellition$|.<- - eee  SE0,000 000 
IL Wichman in Justus Perthes' Affe, 1008. . cee eee so alll000 000 
The Mohammedan World of Today, Cairo Confeterion 1000 _ . 252,096,170 
Lawrence Martin, in Foreign Affaire, March, 1923... _.. ___.230,000,000 
Martin Hartmann, 1910, . a 3 «soo 085,780 
Whitaker's Almanie, 1919 (English ‘edition}.. - 221,824,000 
Summary of the Moslem Warkd, The Moslem World, Apel 
1014 ; — w+. 0 201200000 
Lucknow Conference Report, ON{ aethnaig ee ose, 800,000,000 
& MM. wamer, in Missionary Review of the Wortd, 1896... . L640 T Ae 
| Of Mienons, MAM Sc sectuadeendemakenae “Tri vo 108,560}000 
Aitereaine Missionzeitechrift, 1902... fccwasIa 175,290,000 
Breckhous’ Keonecrs.-Lerikon, Lidl eal taba. AN _- 75,000,000 


The ‘most detailed statlition ean be found ta’ Jandea; but Gay 
are not reliable and are generally over-cstimated, especially in re- 
gard to Siam. China and the Philippine Islands as well as the 
former German Colonies in Africa and Abyssinia, where he finds 
no leas than 800,000 Mohammedans. Generally speaking, fhe 
population of countries such as. Morocoo, Persia, Arabia, and 
Northern Equatoriol Africa, (where there are large desert tracta) 
bae heen estimated too high, 

Tn preparing our new ¢stimate there are several large areas 
concerning which we are able to speak with much greater accuracy 
than waz the case in the survey made before the World War of 
114. ‘The Chins Continuation Qommities Survey has given us 
careful siatistice regarding China and census reports of more Te 
cent distes are now available for India, Malaysia, Exypt and several 
other countries. 

The total of the Mowlem world according to this new estima 
is 234,514.089, Of these 105,723,000 are under the British als 
and protection ; and under other Western governments in possession 
of colonies are $4,482,077 in oll, 


DeTtis0tTion ny Comm wexrs 
Under Britizh Rule or caenresits 








Im Affirm... ... 22. caunucnanae des oe. 23,010,000 
Te Asim... teed were seer wes yecues TOTEM 
In Anetraiin, - eweeetsttacetmpepeieeee, SOD 
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Tiply on. tekken eer rene eae Ty eT T. 1,f159,000 


In Asia, ete.i— 
Whetlinl || oa oe ee de aed dette ee Sf 00 0) 
ueaia (Asia and Europe) ....-..--.» 15,320,000 





under Western governments, Of this number, only: 8,321,000 -Te- 
main under Turkish Rule in what was once the Ottoman Empire 
or only o little over three per cent. of the whole Moslem world 

Another fact deserves attention. Professor Margoliouth. states 
(Mohammedanism, p, 14) that “Islam in the main is a religion 
of the heat belt, the part of the earth’s surface which lies hetween 
30. degrees N. Latitude and 30 degrees &. Latitude with a mran 
temperature of 68° F.,” and quotes Mr, Alleyn Treland as saying: 
“Turing the past five hundred years the people of thie belt have 
sided nothing whatever to human advancement. ‘Those natives of 
the tropics and sub-tropics who have not been under direct Eure 
pean influence have not during that time made a single contribu- 
tion of the first importance to art, literature, science, manutacst 
or invention. They have not produced an engineer, or a chemist, 
‘or a biologist, or a historian or printer. or a musician of the first 

ink” But a study of our statistics shows that such generalina- 
tions are rash, for Islam has extended far to the north and eouth 
of this heat belt and has outside this area a population of no less 
than 64,090,000. These are distributed as follows -— 


Ae eet 5,000,000 
Tunis — po ee tee or mn a a 1,890,000 








Total outside the Heat Belt....... 64,000,000 


A mich more important division of the Moslem world popula- 
tion than thet by climate or even according to government is the 
cluzsification of Moslems according to the character of their beliefs 
and practice. 

Snouck Hurgronje, Warneck and Simon, for example, have con- 
chisively shown that the Mohammedans of Malaysia are of ani 
mistic type and have little in common with Moslems an we know 
them fn North Afries and Arabian. Of the total number who call 
themselves Moslema we must reckon, therefore, that erhape sixty 
millions in Africa, Malaysia and part of Indin belong to this ani- 
mistic type, or, in the words of Gottfried Simon, ore really 

“heathen-Mohammedans.” The Shih sect in Persia and India ia 
also a distinct group but does not count more than twelve millions 
Perhaps from six to ten millions of the Moslem world 
tm Europe, South America, Algeria, Syria, Persia, Turkey, India 
and Egypt have eo far adopted Western education and broken away 
from the old Islamie standards of the orthodox Traditions, that 
they should be separately classified as New Moslems, This would 
leave about one hundred and fifty miltion orthodox Moslems who 
follow the Sunna of the Prophet, and are therefore cognizant of the 
existence and the distinctions af the four great schools—Hanifl, 
Maliki, Shafi, Hanbali. The Hanifi are in the great majority 
and number perhaps ninety: three millions, chiefly in nee Inia, 
Russia and Central A : medlominarr 
Upper Egypt and North Africa and numbers saan twenty mil- 
lions. The Shafi are found chiefly in Lower Egypi, Southern 
India, ant Malaysia, numbering about thirty-five millions, while 
the Hanhali are found mostly in Central and Eastern Arabia and 
do not number over two millions altogether, From this achool the 
Wahhabi and later the Akhwan movement sprang, 

Another classification of Moslem population which is of eansid- 
erable importance is that according to literacy. For two large areas 
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we have accurate returns, namely, British India and Egypt. For 
‘other linds ww can only make estimates, based on investigations by 
‘missionaries and travellers. The figures of {Iliteracy for Egypt 
given according to the latest census indicate that of the Moslem 
population 9.9 per cent. of the men and 0.6 per cent. of the women 
enn read. For India similar statistics are given in the census and 
are equally astounding in the revelation of the vast percentage of 
illiteracy. Based on these returna we have made estimates of other 
countries and the conclusion is that the total number of Moslems 
in the world able to read is less than eight million and of these 
intensive need of leadership for the educated classes sick aetichnen 
Siitissd geipelicescitb by he Using mesaage in tha WRBANGar mpeeeh 

The following table, which presents thes facts im outline, pro- 
yokes thought and lays before ws at least one great factor in the 
problem of the Moslem world; because illiteracy, superstition and 
‘a high rate rate of infant mortality have been shown to be vitally 
and closely related in oll lands? 











CocaTay Tora. Moerew 
on State PoruLaTion PortLaTiox AtTiInearrr 
North America 11,00 
United States......, 14511514 11,000 Fat. based on 1pey cen 
we, recta) wiatistics 
Central eed South 
Amerira [es.420 
Argentina 8,608 516 748) £RMM4:3i4 
Brel yeccyecs-- M645 206 100,600 ike, 
Chile. ...... i780, 720 150 idviel. 
Cube — “~ ed mL | 2.5) ibid, 
Guaintoupe 229,822 3,200 ibid, 
Gulana, British... 297,691 24,500 et. based of SYR 1022 
Thiteh ..... 413,181 13431 S¥B Ice 
French .... 49,000 LSTO RMM 4: 314 


t Liat of shbreviations: 


S¥E = Statesman’s Year Book, 19232. 
PHR = Peace Hand Book; H, M. Stationery Office, 19>). 
MW = Moslem Work, Quarterly Review. 
COL = Civil Office Lint. 
RMM = Rene du Monde Moaniman. 
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ect Mosrex 
PorvtaTion PoruLaTion 
857,021 7,000 
244,439 2700 
15,001,084 4,453 
1,000,000 200 
4,620,201 500 
S91,270 26,000 
14M,052 Ba 
2.411, 052 
162,702 O05 
640,704 25,000) 
182,004 15,000 
17,789,067 
1,400,000 820,000) 
SAATOTT 475,000 
7,840,832 
450,000 105,000 
17,.303.149 44,067 
03,287,023 — 
21,M4.745 it 
9.257.825 120,000 
1) 337 656 S370 
195,800,717) $9,444,807 
13,008,221 1,744,000 
229,000) 100,000 
9, 120,000 130,000 
80,000 70,500 
20,000 20,008 
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EMM 4; si4 

SYR joe? 

EMM 4: 314 

oot. based on SYE 10272- 
RMM 4: 314 

EMM 4:3 


SYR 1990 
PHBE &, p, 8 
For. Affairs’ $i 130 


PHB 19, p aa 
SYH 1922 


Arnolil Tornhee fn 
Journ, Asiatio Soe., 
Vol. 6, parte 1,2 
vet. al Min. of Interior 
MW @: 203 

Ceonwia 12) 


vst, hased on report of 
Gor, + 1017 aad PER 


mann, MW 4: 150 


eat. hase] on PHB [24 
p. Be 17 
ibid. 
Val, MW 10: 408 











Porunariox Portiarton AUTHOEITT 
2,000,000 PHB #0, p. 20 
405,651 300,000 PHE 126, p 19 
650,000 650,000) PHB. 124, » 14 
1,000,000 700,000 «| SYR 1022 
5,500,974 4,979,547 BYB 1022 
0,.00),000 6,700,000 ext. based on PH 108, 
p. 17 
SMadaenncer. ‘oeaK 76,000 Westermann, MW4:151 
TIMLaE 65,1400 05,000 PHE 100, p. 16 
Seng) .., 1,225,523 1,225,000) PHB 100, p. 3 
Guinea ,.. - 1,870,096 1 tS 00 eat, hused on PH 105, 
p. 5 and 6 
Ivory, Cosst,.... 1,545,680 est, baaod on 1013 AK, 
| and pop. increase 
Dahomey ....... fig.245 eat, based om PHE 105, 
Pp. 6 
Sufan ......... 2473006 1,551,000 Annuaire de gomvt. 1022 
Mauritania ..... 281,748 950,000 PHB 106, p. 9 
Uganda .....5405: 3,071,005 73,000 PMB #4, p. 3 
Nyasaland .. 1 201.519 5,000 est. of OC. Ff. Patton, 
“Ture of Africa,” p, 61 
Egypt ..--.+-+% 12.760,015 11,653,146 SYB if22 
Sudan 2.2.4... 5,400,000 1,793,000 Gov't Almanac 1016 
Kenya . 2 2,630,00) 427,000 = est. of LL Martin, For. 
| Affaire 1: 30 
Tangenvika 7,059,898 L276,300 est. of OC, AH. Pation, 
“Lure of Africa,” p. G1 
Zansibar & Peinbs 106,733 153,600 SYB 1922 
162,953 : COL 1012 & pop. In- 
wariland 133,063 _ 
ion of 8 692255 $5,240 STB 1022 
Nigeria .. . 16250,000 10,83300 est. of C. TE Patton, 


“Laure of Africa.” p. Gl 
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Gold Qoast........ 2,089,700 101400 PHB OL pis 


Aden & Perim..... 64923 
Sokotra & Roria Muris 12.000 
Habrein Ja........ 119,000 
Bored 4. cosiseces 208,183 


Ceylon ss Se dy oe SOO SYR 
Maldive Wa.....2.. 70,100 T0100 8 MW 13:87. 
eat. 





India & Dependencies 319,075,193 70,000,000 
Straits Settlements 85,710 258,781 


af 
Fed. Maley States... 1,324.890 490,540 ibid, 
Protecte] Malay States 1,123,204 769.080 ibid. 
Cyprts .2 220s: 274,108 425 SYB 
Armenian Rep... .-... 1 214,391 670,090 SYB i 
Georgia ....20.....-. 2.372405 2.3100, (0001 


Danae oecccsccceeee MM), OCD G0),000 ibiel, 

Persia c..cc.....008 §«=©600,000,000—s OOO ibid. 

dante ase sa veearedn 0,121,000 130000 so est, of W. G. Shella- 
: avo 


Syria & Lebanon... 3,400,000 3,000,000 SYR I99e 
Arabia ...c.-..0... 3,400,000 3,400,000 ibid. 


China Proper...... 411 401.040 6A53,004) 
Dependencies ...-. 16.40,.000 2702 600) 











PHONETIC LAW AND IMITATION 
E. .H. STUnrevANT 
Yate Untveesrey 


‘THs Pnovbest acnizvyement of linguistic science js the demon- 
stration of the existence of regular phonetic laws. Far example, 
while Middle Westerners pronounce a spirant r before a conso- 
nant, as in Aerd, Aurt, horn, natives of the Southeastern states 
speak such words without an r-sound. Tha loes of the + is regular 
in two respects; it has been lost by all speakers of the dialect in 
question, and it has been lost in all words in which it formerly: 
stood before a consonant; the process exhibits regularity as. le 
tween speakers and regularity as between words. ‘Tt has been 
found that change of sound usually worke in this way, and it is 
assumed by many scholars that it always and necessarily works 
thus within the limits of « single dialect, within a given period 
of time, provided the phonetic conditions of the change are fully 
taken into account, 

The reasons for this regularity are, however, not yet fully agreed 
upon, The matter haa been discussed for more than forty yeara, 
and many solutions of the problem or of parts of it have been 
proposed, but there is apparently as much diversity of opinion 
now as at the beginning of the debate. In fact m distinguished 
scholar* hes remarked: “On. this subject able men have made 
profound guesses, but only guesses after all.” 

Tho earliest attempt to explain the regularity of sound change 
was made by Herman Paul, whose Principien der Sprachgeschiohte 
was published first In 1880, and in its fifth edition in 1920. Ac- 
cording to Paul * we do not acquire and retain a memory picture 
of the motory sensations involved in the pronunciation of each 
separate wort, but we remember instead the motory sensati 
connected with the production of each speech sound. Conse: 
quently, whenever we utter: a given apeech sound, in any word, 
the same mental picture of motory sensations comes {o function. 























* Siitterlin, Werden wad Wesen der Sprache, p. 24, 
* Op, cit." pp. 40 ff. 
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For this reas, Paul holds that itis impossible to change a sound 
in ane word without changing it in every other word in which it 

curs. This is his explanation of the regularity of sound change 
ae between words. Furthermore, each group of motory sensations 
is associated with » corresponding memory picture of auditory 
aensations belonging to the same speech sound, The auditory 
images are, as it were, composite photographs of sounds produced 
by all the speakers in one’s environment, It ie this fact which 
hinds the several epeakers of # community together and causes 
regularity as between speakers. 

_For a time this theory of Paul's seamed to be pretty generally 

pted by the adherents of the school which held that sound 
change admits of no exception She eee, Yee Rae 
ians), but during the last twenty-five years dissent has occasiom 
been. expressed, while latterly Paul is sometimes simply ignored," 
and even Brugmenn,* in his latest treatment of the question, 
‘differed from Paul in several vital ; 

Jespersen" long ago. pointed out that since phonetic change 
nsually affects a sound only in certain surroundings (¢, g., in the 
so Nis Anata vamaliry ae athe hl of ares 
we must assume a memory picture not for the motory sensations 
ffipkels bored bat tf cach peop of somite, A simile : 
far-reaching conclusion is necessary for phonetic reasons also. 
‘The movements necessary to the production. of a sound differ with 
ite gurroundings. In pronouncing the ¢ of pert, the Middle 
Westerners must lift the tip of the tongue from the position which 
if cecupies during the sound [a], namely near the middle of 
the floor of the month; but in pronouncing the same sound in 
horn he must lift it from a position somewhat further back, and 
at the eame time he must eliminate the rounding of the lips whieh 
ia involved in tha sound [o]. Similarly, the r position in Middle 























‘BE. o. Wheeler, TAPA 32. pp. 0.1; Herzog, Streitfragen der romaniechen 
Philologie, p. 21; Schrijnen-Fischer, Indogermanische Sprachwiasmechaft, 
pH 

“EF. 9. Gapir, Language: ae Introduction to the Study of Bpeced; 
iors, ene Lasguage: Ite Nature, Development, and Origin. 

eid I, pp. 63%; Brugmann-Thamh, Gricchteche Grommatk, 


SS tudhowe's Tatoractionnli Zeitechrifi, 3, pp. 206 f. 
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Western part is followed by a further elevation of the tongue-tin 
until it tonchea the upper gum, and at the same time the vocal 
chords ¢ease to vibrate; but in form, the tongue-tip is lowered, 
the lips cloeed, and the nasnl passage opened after the proiluction 
of the peound, while the vibration of the vocal chords cantinnes. 
We must then aasume o separate memory picture of .motory 
sensations for each sound in each of its possible combinations, and 
‘ales for each possible variation of etress or pitch. 
Furthermore the phenomena of assimilation and dissimilatic 
prove that each speech sound stands in relation to other ids 
at a considerable distance from it, While these do not, ag a rule, 
affect the actual movementa of the speech organs in the produec- 
tion of the sound in question, they do modify the psychological 
étate which accompanies and determines the production of tha 
sound, ‘This psychological state includes a memory pleture of 
motory senastions but is more complex than that, Brugmann’* 
notes that we have completely identical phonetic conditions only 
in the case of homonyms such ua Greek xpsis, “three,” and. zpeis, 
“you treanble.” Asa matter of fact, the surrounding words may 
influence a sound, as im many lapses, such as Kelly and Sheets for 
Shelley and Keats, and in dialectic Greek daré under the influence 
of éerd in counting. In short we can infer an identical. peycho- 
logical basis for a given speech sound only in case a eentence is 
repented with identical tone, accent, and tempo, and while tho 
speaker is in precisely the came physiological and mental condition. 
As far as I can see, Paul's theory is psychologically justified 
only in eo far as it coincides with the law of habit. Our actions, 
whether in speech or not, tend to run in grooves to s certain ex- 
tent. But habit is a matter of association, find association is the 
basis of analogy. Clearly Paul's followers will pet little comfort 
out of building their theory of phonetic change on that foundation! 
Even if we should grant the validity of the theory of a separate 
memory picture of motory sensations for each speech sound, it 
does not provide a cause for phonetic change, but only an expla- 
nation for the regularity of whatever change may occur. Paul 
emphasizes the fact that epecch sounds are subject to constant 
alight variations, Under ordinary conditions the average of tha 
Een ann EEE 


' Brigmann-Thomh. firnechieobe Grammatik,* p. a. 




















variations remains conatant, but whenm weaker | 
Shy average in one direction more than in'another, the average 3 
thereby moved in that direction. Paul * leaves to the physiologists 
the investigation of the reasons for a tendency to vary in one 
direction rather than in another. 

Now it is obviows that any cause of sound change which operates 
apes all members of a community alike can gradually defipet pro- 
nunciation in a given direction, and the resulting change of 
sound will of course be regular, whether Paul's theory of motery 
sensation be true or false, One wonders, therefore, why Paul's 
theory has survived so long. Not only is it demonstrably false, 
but it involves the assumption of cauacs of phonetic change which 
would of themselves explain the regularity of the change. 

Tt is quite clear that all members of a community may be sub- 
jected to a given impulse toward phonetic change. A strong 
stress accent tends to shorten and weaken the unaccented sounds 
until they finally vanish. An example of a regular sound change 
produced in this way is the weakening of vowels in Latin under 
the influence of the prehistoric stress on initial syllables. Simi- 
larly, the rhythuic tenilency operates on all speakers, and thus 
regulates the secondary accent in many languages, notably French." 
It is likely that several other general characteristics of pronuncis- 
tion, such as the epeed of utterance and the energy of articulation, 
may cause regular changes of sound. All of these, however, are 
only p causes; we have ctill to inquire why a strong stress 
accent should develop in certain languages #t certain times, why 
articalstion is tore rapid end more energetic fn one BSgnigs 
then in another, or at ona time than st another. For the great 
majority of phonetic changes, moreover, we cannot name even 
such proximate causes as these. 

Henoe there have been a number of attempts to explain sound 
shange by variations in climate, by eatin info TT with 
different elimetie conditions, by differences between the vocal 
organs of the young and of the old, by the use of the habits of 
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articulation of one language in the Dronunciatis 
specific suggestion of this gort has been generally Septed, on 
all of those with which I am familiar have been adequatdl 
git a ae 

More insidious fe the contention of Paul Passy, who says: 
“The reasons which cause the predominance of certain. tendencies 
in « dialect are to be sought in the character, the conditions: of 
life, the social habits, and the hereditary disposition of the cam- 
munity which speaks the dialect; but on this question, we can at 
present do no more than make vague suggestions or propose un- 
cerinin hypotheses.” This point of view has been elaborated by 
Wundt, who insists particularly upon. the extreme complication 
of the causes involved. While same of these unknown or’ partly 
known causes may operate uniformly upon all ers of the 
community, it ls perfectly clear that many of them affect only 
one speaker or a fow speakers; idiosynerasie: of individuals or of 
groups of individuals are common, whereas no man has observed a 
physical or mental peculiarity common to all speakers of @ dialect 
which ia not possessed olao by speakers of neighboring dinlects, 
Consequently the burden of proof rests upon those who would 

plain the regularity of phonetle change by the assumption of 
physiological aml peychological factors, outside of the speech 
material itself (cf. above, p. 41), which operate uniformly upon 
4 speech sound, in whatever word it occurs and whatever meniber 
of the community may be the speaker. 

But even if we admit their existence, they can explain only a 
part of the regular phonetic changes—those, namely, which occur 
by a cumulation of minimal variations so slight that they are 
severally imperceptible. Pan) himself admits that his theory, 
does not spady (ti, ties (ilsctatic changes which take place «nd- 
denly without s series of intermediate steps being possible: and he 
Mentions by way of tlustration metathesis, assimilation, and dis 
































“See especially Oertel, Lectures on (he Science of Language, Lett, 
and Jespersen, Language, pp. 256 ff. fei | 

4 Etude mer few changements phondtiques (1890), pp 255 1. 

* Valberpapchologic*, J, 1, pp. 242 ff. 

" Principien der Bprackgeachichte,” p. 73; ef, dev 
Phomctik*, pp. 200%,; Brugmann, Pruidriags I, — re 





similation, ‘Various scholars** have Listed other changes which 
da not readily admit intermediate stages, auch as kw > p, m>n, 
ks>a, P>f, Soe, x>f- Herang,"* to be sure, maintains that 
there is no such thing as a sudden change, but that all ehanges 
of sound represent a summation of minimal variations. It is 
probably trus that» séries of intermediate stages between any 
two sounds can be imagined. For example, kin may conceivably 
change to p by way of kp, and ts tos by way ol te and es. These 
elaborate conjectural schemes, however, seem unsatisfactory, and 
besides it is well known that sudden changes of sound do actually - 
oceur daily in the speech of every one of us. 1 refer to such lapses 
as feak and weeble for weak and feeble, Many scholars maintain 
that lapses cannot cause sound changes, but at any rate, they 
clearly show that a sudden change of coundl is possible, 

Furthermore, in the case of dissimilation, the assumption of 
gradual change will not save Herzog from the (fancied) difficulty 
which he is trying to avoid. For one of the two original sounds 
or sound groups remains unchanged and is ready to provoke a 
sorrection as soon ag the change of the other has gone far enough 
to be perceptible. If we assume that the logs of aspiration in the 
first syllable of Greek *#iOyu was gradual, a time must neverthe- 
Jess have come when the two stop sounds were perceptibly different, 
‘pesume.a sodden change. In either case it is necessary to admit 
that the production of a sound perceptibly different from the one 
intended did not provoke a correction. 

‘But dissimilation may oocur with complete regularity, as in the 
diasimilation of aspirates in Greek, which we have just used as an 
‘example, and in the corresponding change in Sanskrit. Paul” 
notes the regularity of these two changes, and Brugmann" is 
inclined to assume regularity for sudden changes in general, 
Paul's theory, as we have seen, does not offer an explanation of 
such regularity, and neither does any theory which makes regular 








4 Bg. Sievers, loc. cit. ; Porsuinski, Hinlvitumy in die Sprockwion 
shaft, pp. 147 1.; Jesperson, Language, pp- 167 7. 
1 Bireitfregen der romanischen Philologie, p. 53 Cl. Sttterlin, Das 
1* Principien dor Sprackgeschichte*, p. 73. 
4 Grundrizs!, I, p. G2. 

















sound changes due to some force or forces that constant l 
Se ene othe moana ine eclaecee 

Theeo theories fail also to account for numerous other facts in 
phonetic history, By way of example let us examine the change 
af English ‘s to bl after [w], as in wor, worm, wafer, and 

Js Shakespeare rimes watch with match, wanting with 
panting: weeinith bar, warm with harm, ete, An observer of 
about the middle of the eighteenth century records the rounded 
vowel [>] m ward, warm, want, wasp, wash, watch, brut the un- 
rounded vowel [a] in wabble, wad, wallop, ete. Another observer 
toward the close of the eighteenth century records the unrounded 
vowel in wesh, water, wate GOES a Ss ee 
date records the unrounded vowel in quality, Especially note 
worthy is the fact that we find wash with rounded vowel about 
the middle of the century and the eame-word with the original 
unrounded vowel toward thw cloee of the century. We have, then, 
in English of the eighteenth century irregularity both between 
words and between speakers in regard te this change. Sse 
day British English, on the other hand, the irregulari 
nearly all heen eliminated. Garay wel tae ee 
in gualm and possibly in a few other words; but in zener 
change has now become regular. We have a phonetic aw in 

Britich English that [a] after [w] has bevome [>], except before 
back consonants and f. In American English there is still a good 
deal of irregularity. 

It is, of course, possible that this change originated in 9 gradual 
and uniform shift in some local dialect and that the 

Shiites Fame slieer-pedl rng: sneer tem itseictiat ist Seal ieee ea 
the standard language of all parts of England. Our present point 
is that the irregularity in standard English of the eighteenth 
century worked out to regularity in the nineteenth century. 

The change of Englich (ju) to [u] after dentals hase similar 
but more complicated history.** After r there is no Jonger any 
trace of the pronunciation [ju], except in weak syllables: bat im 
the latter part of the eighteenth century there was much irregu= 























“ This is an abridgment of the account in Josperaen, A Modern English 
Groeemer, I, pp. 316 f, 


“ Jespermen, op, cit., 1, pp. 341 if. 


larity. One writer merely condemns the pronunciation [u] as 
indolent and vuljrar, but another recognizes [u] im cruciate, 
crucify, crude, true, and [ju] in crew, crucifix, cruel, ete. Like- 
wise after | preceded by another consonant the eighteenth eentury 
yacillation between [ju] and [1] has now given way to uniformity. 
Where lis not preveded by another consonant the older pronuncia- 
tion is still sometimes heard, Bernard Shaw * makes a character 
named Lucian distinguish a fine pronunciation of his name with 
[ju] from the ordinary Pp snunciation with [a]. After s and 
there is still a good deal of inconsistency. After t, d, and wm the 
older pronunciation is the common one in standard British English, 
although ‘even in this position the change has worked out to sab- 
stantial regularity in many parts of America. 

It seems obvious that such phenomena as these are connected in 
some way with imitation, and there are many clear casea of thi 
epread of a new sound by imitation. Bremer * describes the 
spread of Saxon 6 (fram M.H.G. ew) in Vogtland, where it is 
supplanting the native 4 in such words as Kdfman (Kaufmann) 
and 16fa (laufen). Attie rr for general Greek oo (from «j, “i. Th 
and @j) seems to have spread fo the neighboring dialects af 
Euboea and Boeotia, and from Bocotia to Thessaly, long before 
Attic began its career as a common language for the Greek world.= 

Trautmenn** undertook to show that the uvular r of French 
and German originated in Paris in the seventeenth century and 
spread from that one centre, It is far from certain that he is 
correct in this generalization; ** but his remarks about the gradual 
spread of the new sound in certain rural districts of Germany are 
extremély valuable. In 1880 he investigated the matter in 49 
villages within three hours of Leipzig. He found that all the 
children msed uvular r, many people from thirty to fifty years old 
used both uvular and lingual r, while very few persons over fifty 
used only uvolar r. The farther from the city he went, the more 


“Cashel Byron, p. 37. 

® Reitrdge 2ur Geographic der deutechen Mundarten, p. VU 

See Buck, (reek Dialects, p. 65; Brugmann-Thumb, Grieckieche trea 
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frequent lingual r became. While Trautmann waz a student in 
the Gymnasium at Kisleben, the older people of the village all 
used lingual r. But his schoolmates used uvular r, and insisted 
upon it so strennously that Trantmann often had to defend his 
lingual ¢ with jis fists, 

In: view of these and many similar facts, it is not strange that 
cortuin scholars have sssigned imitation a prominent role in pho- 
netic change. Az early az 1879, Osthoff** mentioned imitation 
sé an important fnctor. Five years later, Friedrich: Muller™ 
suggested the porallelian between fashion. and poenubie ite. But 
he found few followers, because phonetic change waz supposed to 
take place without the consciousness of the speakers, while fashion 
was thought to spread by intentional and self-conscious imitation. 
Since the appearance of Tarde’s great work on imitation *®” it {s 
clear both that imitation may he unconecions quite aa well as 
conscious, and that the distinction between unconscious and con- 
sciou# imitation fa of little importance, Building Spot the fosn~ 
dation lahl by Tarde, Oertel*™* made imitation solely respons 
for the spread of phonetic change through the community, He 
thus secounted for its regularity as between speakers. 

Oertel did not attempt to aceount for the regularity of phonetic 
law aa between words. A change of meaning or an analogical 
change of sound apreads by imitation to all members of the eom- 
munity without affecting any word but the ons in which it arigi- 
nates, Why, then, do certain changes af sound spread from word 
to word until they include every instance of the original sound or 
sound group under certain phonetic conditions? ‘The answer to this 
question wae given by Wheeler in a paper read before the American 
Philological Association in 1901. When one hears an unfamiliar 
Pronunciation of @ familiar word, one geta a double sound image. 


* Das physiclogische und’ pryckologiache Moment in der spravhlichen 
FPormenbildung, pp. 20 ff. 

™ Techmer's /aternationnlc feilachrifi, 1, p. B12. 

“fee Inia de Cimdistion, tranulated by Mra. Parsons under the tithe 
Lame of Jmitetion, 

™ fecteree on the Study of Language, pp. M183 and especially 263-273. 

“TAPA 32, pp. Gf. Wheeler's article has been cited with appraval by. 
Tharmyen, Die Etymologie, pp. 17, 34; Delbrtick, denelen de® Mater- 
Prilncophan, }, pp. St; Finleifung in dae Studium der indogermanischen 
Spreches", p. 158; Jesperem, Language, p. 203. 
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If he comes to imitate the new eound, ¢ither from a deliberate 
preference or simply because man tends to harmonize with his 

vironment, that involves choosing the new as against the ald. 
When familiar associntions anggest the old sound in certain words, 
one nevertheless produces the new sound which has been heard in 
Hhese words. It may therefore happen that when the old sound 
is shout to be spoken in another word the new sound will suggest 
iteelf, although it has never been heard in that word. Thus addi- 
tional words tend {o be affected az the change spreads from 
apesker to speaker, until all possible words. and all the speakers 
of the community have gone over to the new fashion. 

Whoeler worked ont his theory in comnection with the variation 
between [uw] and [ju] after s dental in American English, “Io 
my own native dialect,” he says (p. 14), “I pronounced new as 
{uaj2* T have found myself in later years inclined to aay [nj], 
especially when speaking carefully and partienlarly in poblic; po 
nlzo [tjuzdi], There has developed itself in connection with these 
and other words a dual sound image [u] and [ju] of such validity 
that whenever [u] Is to be formed after a dental (alveolar) ex- 
Plosive or nasal, the alternative [ju] ts likely to present itself and 
in new and Tuesday, the {jj intrudes itself in tune, duty, due, 
dow, timor, tube, tutor, etc.; but under special provocation I am 
liable to use it in any of these, and have even caught myself, when 
in a mood of ufmeos precision, passing beyond. the hounds of 
imitative adoption of the new sound over into self-antered terri- 
tory, and creating [dju} (do) and [tu] (fwo).” 

Similar cases of “over-correction” aro common wherever 
‘speakers of dialect learn 4 standard languagt. Many American 
Ginlects have final unaccented [i] for etandard English [3] ii 
such words as America, Indiana, Nebraska, piano, sofa; and the 
correction of this pronunciation leads many to eay [daile] for 
doy, [prers| for prairie, [mizure] for Missouri, [sinsineta] for 
Cincinnati, etc. Berliners who normally use [j] for standard 
German [jr] “will sometimes, when trying to talk correctly, say 
getst, guke for jetzt, fake.”"** An Alemannisn child who learns 
age ee — ee 








Thar substituted for Wheeler's symbole thane tesed elaewhero in thie 
" Jeapersen, Language, p. 2. 











stitute the diphthong [ai] for dialectic 
[i-] in many words, and consequently most of them say [papair] 
for Papier, or the like™ In the first century before Christ stand- 
ard Latin pronunciation distinguished the aspirates of Greek loan- 
words from the native Latin fortes, and the effort te acquire this 
pronunciation led to the use of aspirates in certain Latin words, 
such aa pulrher, Cethequs, triemphus. The Arriua of 0 thine’ 
famous epigram (Ixxxiv) even said chommoda.™ Similarly the 
reaction aguinst rustic 6 for Urban Latin an Jed Vespasian to call 
a certain Florus Flaurws, and induced the epigraphical’ form 
scaura for oxepie and austia for ostig.t | 
The process is not confined to the learning of a standard Inn- 
fuage; itis likely to occur wherever a speaker imitates “an un 
fecustomed pronunciation. Particularly instructive is the case, 
reported by Grammont,* of a two-year-olil boy whose speech was 
otherwise fairly correct, but who, in conversation with his younger 
sister, regularly employed [J] for [r], because she made thie 
substitution in certain words. | 
But, say those who will not desert the dogmas of the * young 
Grammarians,” all this material is totally irrelevant; it belongs 
in the chapter on dialect mixture, and haa no bearing upon the 
change of eund in the normal development of a langnage™ One 
mitst admit, of course, that any anch process may be called dialect — 
Mixture. Even the two-year-old who accommodated his apeccly to 
that of his younger sister may be eaid to have adopted dinleet 
with vuriations, and whenever a new pronunciation aris: from 
‘ay Source or canst whatever we may say that we have o new 
dialect. Schuchardt,” probably the ertatest of all the opponents 
of the “young grammarians,” says, “I assume language mixture 


ne cannot satisfactorily define the limits 


™ Thurneyeen, Die Btymologie, p. 17. 
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of a dialect, and that the influence of one individual's speech upon 
another's is not esteutially different from the influence of the 
speech of one group upon that of another. | 

Even if we had to assume contact of two fairly distinct dinlects 
in order to explain regular sound change, that would cause no 
difficulty. In every community there are two or more class dia- 
lects, and, even in so uniform o linguistic area as the United 
States, one need not travel far to detect some differences of pro- 
nunciation, In earlier times dialectic divergence was undoubtedly 
greater and the dialectic units much smaller than at present.” 
Not only does the intensified intercourse of modern times make 
possible the epread of common languages over enormous regions, 





‘hut it also tends to check the:splitting of local dialects. Formerly 
‘dialect mixture was therefore even. more common than it is today. 

Dialect mixtore, however, is not the only possible snurce of the 
double auditory image which leads to the spread of « change from 
word fo word, In Southern England and in New England final ¢ 
ja lost before an initial consonant but retained before an initial 
vowel of the mext word,” so that many words have two forms, 45 
here belo [his bilou] —Aere and there [hier en 3a), dear Paul 
[dia pal]—dear Ann [dier mn], better paid [bete pei | — Setter off 
[beter of], more. meat [mo mit]—more of that [mar ev Boe], 
for west [fa west]—far away [far awei], The double image thus 
Gryired often induces an unctymological r after final vowels when 
the next word begins with a vowel, as in ddear of, laswr of, ete. 


The process.can be stated in the form of » problem in proportion, 
just as though it were dna to analogy; [hia] + consonant - 
[hier] +-vowel — [aidia] -+consonant: [aidior] + vowel. The 
difference from ordinary analogy is that the meaning of the words 
does not come into play. We have here a case of purely formal 

Ags a new pronunciation spreads from word to word there may 
come a time when the old pronunciation is too rare to give ade- 
quate practice in forming the eound group concerned, and so & 
Sarre ee 

©The contrary has sumetimes been sestimed. See « g.. Blooméelid, 
AdP &, p. 182, and ef. Wheeler, TAPA 22, pp. 111 

“ Jespereen, A Modern Ragiich Grommar, L pp. 37077. 
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generation grows up which finda that sound irroup’ dilfienlt.*# 
Thereapon the new sound is substituted for the old in all ita 
occurrences, just na ane who learns a foréign langiiage wubatiti 
hie familiar articulations for those of the foreign language. The 
zound group [rju] under the accent was formerly common in 
English, but it is no longer habitual and we can produce it only 
with some difficulty. It is scarcely convoivable that the group: 
should be discovered in any word in present day English, unex 
in geome local dinlect which may have'retained it in a number of 
words. 

We cannot maintain, however, that the spread of a eound from 
word to word must slways reach thia goal, In the conflict be- 
tween the new pronunciation and the old, the old may finally 
prevail,” so that the net result of the process is ee ee 
aa they were. An excellent example of this is furnished by the 
history of aspirates in Latin, to which we alluded above (p. 45). 
After sspiration had become eo vxsitrth PORES avec pleas eae 
compelled to gay pulcher, Dethegnus, triumphus, and Carthago, the 
tendency shortly set in the other direction, Quintilian implies 
that the pronunciation was less common in his day than it had 
been, and Aulud Gellius cites everal words with aspirates from the 

“ancients.” The Romance languages show no traces of the phe- 
nomenon, In thie case, then, no less than when a new artieulstion 
drives out an old, the disfavored pronunciation was banished from 
the language, = no whanee for an exception to the lair. 

In French of the sixteenth contury there was an extensive eon- 
fusion between rand ¢ (i ¢., « between vowels)" Our anthori-. 
ties Preserve more examples of the change from r to z than of s 
fo r; hut they give alao several instances of the reactionary (eor-— 
rective) change: Thue pére and mére became peso arid mets, bul 
cousin became courin. The temporary confusion was ended hy the 
re-establishment of the original distinction, but one word at lenat 
has survived in both forme; chaise heside chaire owes {ts « to the 
eixteenth centuiry confusion.  Sinilarly the confusion of » and » 

















“On the importance of babit in the production of epee Munda. see 
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in Cockney English of the early nineteenth century has been 
ended and both consonants are weed by Cockneys as by other 
English speakers. It would have been possible for one or more 
words permanently to get a new form in the course of such idevel- 
opment, but none has been observed. 

There are, then, two ways in which phonetic change is known 
to became regular. (1) When o speaker is familiar with twa 
different pronunciations of a word or a group of words he ts likely 
to extend the variation to:other words in which he has never heard 
dt; thet ie, he will substitute pronunciation B for pronunciation A 
in words in which only pronunciation A has hitherto been heard, 
or else be will extend pronunciation A in a similar way. Such 
variation continues until either the new pronunciation or the old 
has become nearly or quite nniversal—quite universal if the dis 
fayored sound or sound group becomes unusual. Such a double 
sound image is most frequently acquired by dialect mixture, but it 
may result from the imitation of any individual peculiarity of 
pronunciation, and in some casea it may come from sentence 

(9) A strong stress accent, rapid or energetic articulation, and 
some other general features of pronunciation tend to produce 
No donbt some speakers yield to ench tendencies more readily than 
others, but constant intercourse tenils to hold all speakers of a 
dialect together, We may assume that under an impulse of this 
sort an entire community may undergo a change simultancously, 
but there is no reason for supposing that it is a common oovur- — 
rence. Furthermore, the underlying cause, « ¢., the accent or | 
the mode of articulation, must have originated in a regular change 
of sound, and, as far as wo know, there was no way in which this 
could epread from speaker to speaker and from word to word, ex- 
cept by intitution in the manner sketched above. 

If we are right im our explanation of the regularity of sound 
change, it is necessary to modify certain statements about phonetic 
law which have been often repeated. In the first place, it is not 
true that phonetic changes must take place without the knowledge 
of the speakers. It is perfoctly clear that while they were going on 
SS eee 
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some of the changes described above were known to some at least 
of the speakers concerned. We have actual records from English 
writers of the eighteenth century of the variation between [wa] 
and [wo], and of the variation between [ju] und [u] im classes 
of words in which the change is now complete and regular. ‘Tha 
whole process iz 1 matter of imitation, and, as with imitation itgelf, 
the self-consciouaness of the eubject, while quite possible, is alto- 
gether irrelevant. It does not follow that we must return to the 
ig still true that no new pronunciation is purposely originated; we 
are here discussing only the spread of speech sounds, or secondary 
change, ae Oertel hes well named it | 

In the second place, it is quite possible for the requirement of 
intelligibility to hinder the epread of « new articulation** ‘This 
does not mean that a speaker eaye to himself: “I will not pro- 
nounes thus and ao, because I may not be understood.” He will 
at first use the new pronunciation as well where it causes the Ides 
of # useful linguistic distinction as elsewhure; but when he is not 
understood and Is asked to repeat his sentence, he will substitute 
the alternative pronunciation. Whenever in the rough and ready 
experimentation that all speaking involves ane of two alternative 
pronunciations proves to carry the meaning and the other not, 
there can be no question which will finally bw preferred. 

This change of theory dors not imply any great deviation from 
tho present practice of all historical grammarians, It is customary 
to say that the © of Greek tives, ete, was restored by tho analogy 
Of Haga, drupe, ete, where was regularly preserved, Tt is more: 
likely that the o of {deve was preserved from change by the analogy 
of sorists from consonant etems and by the nead of # to make the 
forms readily intelligible. Quite possibly the need ta be understood 
hus in some cases operated without the assistance of analogy, but 
I do not know af such 2 eae 
a phonetic change virtually hanishes w scund or 4 sound group from 
a dialect, it carmot survive in a few words: ench a phenetic law 

“So Jespersen, Techmer's Intermationaly Zeitschrift, 3, pp. 2034, Ean- 
guage, p. 287; Sechehaye, Programaie «f mecthades de le finger tupwe 
théorvque, pp. 17510 Ct Sapir, Language, pp. 106 ff, 
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may not have exceptions. But an sbortive phonetic change may 
leave some traces in the shape of words which show an irregular 
(sporadic!) change. Vespersen © lists several fairly clear) ex- 
ceptions to phanetic law, and they must apparently be explained 
in some auch way a8 we employed above for French chiiad. 

There is, however, perfectly sound teascn why we must retain 
the strict method which was brought to its full development by the 
“ young prammarians.”” Except where the linguistic record 1s 
particularly fall, as it is for the more important European lan- 
gages in recent centuries, it is impossible to trace any but the 
regular phonetic developments. Undoubtedly there have always 
heen exceptional changes alongside of these; but we cannot detect 
them with the means now available, Consequently no etymology 
cin be considered plausible if it involves an exception to a pho- 
netic Inw, unless the word in question ean te traced back by a 
practically complete record to a point before the irregularity arote. 
Thus we can trace French chaise back to the time of its derivation 
from chaire, and Modern Hich German Neffe with short rowel to 
: atiod prior to the lengthening of short sccented vowels which 
were not followed by two or more conzor apes 

_ The foregoing remarks have been restricted to the share which 
mitat hin geri, PEs nea tcp aie Sook Tt has not 
soit xamine Sapir's** theory of “ drift," or 
Jespersen’s “” revival 1 of the old doctrine that phonetic change is 
largely dne to the universal human tendency to avoid effort. Both 
of these theories are attractive and they are entirely in harmony 
with the views here set forth; but it seemed simpler not to bring 
them into the discussion. 














TAK-KU A FEMALE DEITY 
Usivemgertr oF PeyxSYLVANIA 

[y Tum 185k of the AJSL for April 1923 appeared a critical 
note by Langdon entitled “'Teg-tug a Male Deity” The article 
opens in this way: “ An effort has been made in certain articles 
to prove, on the basis of s late Assur Syllahary, that the ancient 
defied king Tag-tug or Uta was a female.” 

T had published in the AJSZ for October 1922 an article en- 
titled: “A Sumerian Tablet Relating to the Fall. of Man,” in 
which I referred to tho Assur syllahary and also denied the possi- 
bility of any connection between “‘TAK-KU and #Zio-suddu. 
Since this last affirmation appears to have been objectionable fo 
Langdon, I have good reason to believe that his note ix expecially 
simed at me, In any case, 1 am of the opinion that “TAK-KU 
was a woman and that “Ziu-suddu had no closer relationship to. 
her than that which we all have with our mother Eve. 

In my article in the AJSL I had not embarked upon # dis- 
cussion of this subject because I fully believed that, in the face 
of later evidenor, Langdon would abandon his éarlier stand. In 
the present state of Sumerian knowledge, I do not think it is fair 
fo reproach « writer for views he may have expressed years before, 
especially when new documents have appeared which have given 
additional help toward the right interpretation. In order that-we 
may not ignore ail later evidence, let us review all the facts in the 

Attention wns first called to “'TAK-EU when this personage wna 
found mentioned In a legendary tablet which Langdon misnamed 
“The Sumerian Epio of Paradiee, the Flood and Fall of Man.” 
As. we all know, one of the churucteristics of the Sumerian Inn- 
guage 1 that it generally fails to differentiate between, masoul 
and feminine genders. I am therefore greaily sarprised when 1 
find Langdon asserting that “in the Epic of Paradise * Tag-tuz 
ls invariably referred to sa & man. We find him addressed as 
su-gi-ser or mukerbu ‘gardener.’ The scribe would have indi 
cated the gender if he meant ‘ female gardener?” 
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‘Now, in the ease of a well-known personage like “TAK-KU, 
this isjust what the scribe would not have done. Langdon has 
read too moch Sumerian not to know this, and I think that, on 
second thought, he will be very glad to take back his statement. 
But still more shaky is his second assertion that in the Epic 
¢TAR-KU is referred to as “this piows son of man.” The line 
which he quotes is badly destroyed and his translation, which i 
more than doubtful, rests entizely on his own interpretation of the 
tablet, But even granting, for the sake of argument, both trans- 
lation and reference, this would not help him at all in proving his 

‘There is in the “ Epic” only one expression which might give 
us a Clue toward determining whether *TAK-KU waa a man or 4 
woman, ond that is the appellative sal-mi-dim, was sometimes 
follows the name of thie personage. I believe that sal has to be 
tranalated “the woman.” But, be that as it may, I am quite aafe 
in asserting that the Epic leaves this question aliolutely unsettled. 

Things were at this point when Schroeder published two sylla- 
baries from Assur (Keilschriftterte verschiedenen Inhalts, U1, 63. 
65) which give the equation *7TAK-KU —maérat “anim, 4 ¢- 
“4 TAK-KU — the daughter of the god Anu.” What marvel that 
om this ochsenre point? But Langdon brushes this aside withou~ 
hesitation. He tells ns that “the evidence of this syllabary ob- 
“viously rests upon a false copy of the Assur seribe. In the Weld- 
Blundell Collection ‘of the Ashmolean Musoum there is an earlier 
copy af the syllabary in question which has ¢ nin-fag-tug — mairat 
Anim.” 

But is Langdon certain that the statements of the Assur sylla- 
baries “ obviously " rest upon_a ecribal error? As a general rule, 
I do not like to charge the poor scribes with too many sins. I 
always start with tho assumption that an error is more likely to 
te fottnd in the interpretation than in the Have we here a 
textual error or an error of judgment? 

Hf we had two absolutely identical lists of names and in one of 
them we found 4“‘TAK-KU while the other had *NIN-TAK-KD, 
iil the rest of the lista being alike, the first and most natural in- 
ference would be that we are confronted by two variant spellings 
of the same name, I have prepared for publication hundreds of 
sach lists and have always classed such differences in writing as 
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variants, without accusing either serihe of error. In fact, such 
variants are always welcome for the help they generally give in 
the interpretation of the words in question. 

All other things being equal, the difference in the eyilaharies 
wonld simply prove thal *TARK-KU and “NIN-TAKR-KU are one 
and the «ame person. But the first natura] inference is greatly 
corrobarated by the fact that both “TAK-KU and # NIN-TAE-KU 
are faliowed by the same appellative “danghter of Anu.” Tf they 
were hieband and wife, as Langdon wanta to make them, how 
eonld beth of them be * daughters” of the same pod? 

Langdon secuses the Assur syllabaries of error, but does not 
point out where the error is, It eannot certainly be in the explana- 
tory columm which reads “daughter af Anu,” because that is the 
same in all syllabaries. The error nirust therefore be in the amis 
sion of the NIN, so that the Assur text should have read, like the 
Weld-Blondel! sylabary, “W7N-TAK-KU — mérat * anim. 

If this be =, why reproach echolars for not having recognized 
the fact that the A=sur texts contained an error? No one knew 
of the existence of this 4NIN-TAK-EU before, while “TAK-KU 
waa already known. How could one change the known into the 
unknown form? But there is more. In my article in the AJSE 
T had called attention to an unpublished list of gods (CBS 11889) 
belonging to the Nippur collection and there 4“TAK-EU is found, 
but not followed by his supposed wife. The list is certainly old, 
dating shout 2200 s.0. Does Langion want to change that also 
to *NIN-TAR-RKU, and thus exclude “TAK-KU from all sylla- 
baries, substituting for his name that of his supposed wife? 

But all this he ignores, because he would establish a status for 
his newly-disnovered goddess; “Thw new eyliaharies prove that 
4 Tae-tug was aeeociated with a woman, at any rate by the theolo 
ginns, and when they devised a wife for him her name wae natur- 
ally *Nin-tag-tag, or Belit Taging, ‘the mistress ‘Tag-tug’™ 
This statement would have been perfectly justified if his new syila- 
hary rea: 

*TAK-KU 

4NIN-TAR-EU DAM-BI-SAL — miraf ¢ anim. 
Unfortunately for his argument the new syllabary has only 
*NIN-TAK-KU — mdroé anim, and this is too emall 9 founda- 
tion for all his inferences, 
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‘The name ¢NIN-TAK-KU does not appear to be the original 
name of the wife of “TAK-KU, «till granting, for the sake of 
arpt 4TAK-KU to be o man. Langdon himself felt the 
objection when he qualified his statement by ssying that this wife 
suggests, *NIN-TAK-KU hod such little individuality of her 
own a6 to be simply calied by the name of her expposed husband, 
then we should expect his name to precede her own in all sylla- 

Moreover, if she was really so unimportant, why call her the 
daughter of the god Anu, the greatest of the gode? And whut 
greater honor could the “hushand” possess? And why relegate 
@{AK-KU to the condition of * prince consort when it is he 
alone, anid not his wife, that is met with in old legends? And if, 
as Langdon admits, this wife has probably been devised for him 
by the late theologians, to which of the two originally belonged 
the appellative “ daughter of Ann”? Certainly not to the wife, 

Tt de of course possible to credit the theologians also with the 
invention. of the relationship to Anu of this newly-invented 
4NIN-TAK-KU. Kings and heroes have been deified quite often, 
and have become membere of the regular pantheon. But these 
personages had really existed, at least in legend, and had done 
something worthy of recognition. But what would be the purpose 
in deifying = newly invented goddess? 

lt would, on the other hand, be perfectly logical to suppose 
that the thealogians wanted to claim a divine origin for “TAK-KT 
and that originally he was not considered to have been in any 
special relationship with Anu. And, after all, is Langdon certain 
that “NIN-TAK-KU must be the wife of ‘TAK-KU? Is 
“NIN-IR the wife of 1B? If the name of a god begins with 
the element NTN all we can deduce from the fact is that the name 
in probably feminine, or was originally feminine. 

All things considered, I do not think there is any error in either 
one-of the two eyllabaries in question, and T note with satisfaction 
the new variant “NIN-TAK-KU —*TAK-KU. I find here ad- 
ditional proof, if any were needed, that T was tight in claiming 
*“TAK-KU to be a female deity. 

After all this, the identification of *TAK-KU with *Zinm-suddu, 
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the hero of the Sumerian deluge story, naturally falls of ‘itself 
We cannot identify a woman wiih # man. But let os. see if this. 
Identification would have any poasibility af standing, irrespectiy 
of any question of difference in sex. - 

As I had occasion to point out, “TAK-KU was first known in. 
discuss here in detail Langdon’s interpretation of the tablet ag 
against those of practically all other scholars. I may simply note 
that a worse misnomer for the tablet could not have heen found, 
Langdon calls it: “The Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall. 
of Man.” Let us begin with the article. How does Langdon 
know that this is the only epic treating of these subjects? At least 
the *Zin-auddu legend wae already well known, and indications 
of the existence of the Paradise and Fall stories were not Jacki 













Can we speak now of “ the Sumerian creation etory? Secondly, 
the tablet containa nothing of epic character: it is pure legend, 
And ns for the three chief pointe of interest, Paradise, Delage 
and Fall of Man, ‘we may discuss them summarily, 

If «6 mean by Parndise o place where humanity enjoyed perfect 
bliss, as in the traditional view of the Garden of Eden bafore the 
Fall, then I am certain that in Langdon’s tablet we have no de 
scription of Paradise. Morrover, as far as we know, the Balby- 
lonians did not believe in a Paradise of that kind, but thought 
that humanity had started in a savage condition. And we ean go 
a step further and say that such an idea of Paradise did not even 
exist among the Hebrows, because the biblical account, when ex- 











(cf. my article in the Outlook for Jan. 8, 1923), 

I have granted to Langdon that in his tablet ther is = refor- 
ence to the Fall; but this is only a question of personal interpre 
tation, Iwcause the tablet is broken at that very interesting point. 
But, in order to find in the tablet a reference to the deluge, 
Langdon has to force the meaning of very ¢lear and well. pre- 
served pascages, Jasxtrow was the first to point out that the period 
of nina months, instead af referring to the duration of the deluge, 
clearly points to the period af pregnancy in woman, and that the 
whole “deluge” epicode resolves itelf into « fertilization myth 
by the marriage of two gods (cp, “Sumerian Views of urs,” 
in AJSL, Jan. 1917). 
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Onee the existence of a Deluge episode in Langdon’s tablet is 
denied, the last line of defense for the proposed identification 
naturally goes. The first had been abandoned long ago. In the 
form tag-tug Langdon wanted to find a reduplication ‘of the sgn 
fuy, which means nahu “ to pacify.” The name Noah comes from 
fhe same root, hence the two names are identical. So many have 
heen the objections to thia argument that Langdoti hes wisely 
withdrawn it. Why not then take back also the strange statement 
that Noah was the protagonist of the fall? Tf mankind had not 
yet, in the days of Noah, eaten of the fruit of the tree of know!- 
edge, then the very motive for ending a deluge would have been 








But Langdon ignored another bit of evidence which would have 
been decisive, had he given it due consideration. I 4TAK-KU 
is the hero of the deluge, he cannot ulso be the protagonist of the 
Fall, granting this to have oceurred at the very beginning of 
human history. That would give nz the deluge immediately after 
the Fall, that is at a time when there was no sinful mankind to be 
destroyed, except the first progenitors who are supposed to have 

And we have actual proof that #TAK-KU was the first reason- 
ing human being, mentioned at the very heginning of human his- 
tory. In « legendary tablet published hy Prof. Barton (Baby- 
lonian Inscriptions, No. 11) we have again 6 description of con- 





ditions as they existed wt the very beginning. Here, however, the 


langnage ix less poetical and much plainer, ao that there is mo 
doubt that, when “TAK-KU enters upon the scene, there existed 
no domesticated animals and no enltivated plants. Hunun heings 
appear to have roamed about with the animals in @ savage con- 
dition, and it is to “TAK-KU that credit ia given for beginning 
the work of civilization. I have been fortunate in finding ecveral 
other tablets which complete and continne that very interesting 
‘story, bat what Prof. Barton had published should have been suffi- 
cient to prove to Langdon that “TAK-KU had nothing to do with 
*Zin-suddu. 

~Somming up the argument I maintain that *TAK-KU is a 
female deity because: (1) Two Assyrian syllabaries clearly tute 
‘that che ix the daughter of the god Anu. (2) The Weld-Biundel! 
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Syllsbary gives us a secondary form of her name composed with. 
the clement WIN, 

Taleo deny sny connection between 4“‘TAK-KU and * Ziu-sndda, 
the hero of the Deluge, for the following reasons: (1) There is no 
mention of the Deluge in Langdon’s tablet, and there! ome there is 
no basis for the identification. (2) It is iNogical to place the Fall 
and the Deluge epieodes at the same period of time, (3) “TAK- 
AU is a woman ond * Ziu-suddu a man. 

To make his work complete, Langdon in his note identifies 
4 NIN-TAK-EU, the supposed wife of “TAK-KU, with the wife 
of “Zin-suddu, This can be disposed of yery briefly, becatse all 
the arguments which have beon brought against the first identift- 
cation are valid against the second. Add to this that *NIN- 
TAK-KU, being « creation of the late th ogiana, cannot have 
been the wife of an historical fersonage, and that wo happen to 
know precisely nothing about this Mrs. #Ziu-suddn. What good 
wonld it do to identify anyone with her? 














CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
MANICHAEISM — 


A. V. Wi1ims Jackson 
CoLoMnLa UNIVERSITY 
1, R&mrdtOkh as a Designation of the Mother of Life. 

Ix ManxicHarss we are familiar with the figure of the great 
mother-woddess, the Mother of Life (or, more exactly, Mother of 
the Living), who is found likewise in the earlier Gnostic systems 
“The triune relationship of a Father God, Mother Goddees, and Son 
is recognizable, and is familiar elsewhere* In the Greek and Latin 
writings dealing with the Religion of Mint and in the Gnostics 
the mother is spoken of as j Miyrgp vis Zes, Mater Vitae (or as 
4} Mirpp ror Zorrur, Mater Viventium).” In the Syriac echolia by 
Theodore bar Khoni, when treating of Manichaeism, she is also 
alluded to several times aa the “Mother of Life’ (or * Mother of 
the Living’), Emma d* Heyy? *; and in the Arabic chapter on 
Manis teaching in an-Nadim’s Fihrist she is called both the ‘ Mo- 
ther of Life? (('mm-al-Hayak) and ‘Mother of the Living’ 
(Umm-al-Ahya’)." 

covered, a scare or more years ago in the Oasis of Turfan, Eastern 
Turkistan, it whe interesting to find among these Fragments in 
several Ianguages allusions to this divine mother, Tims, in the 
Fragments which are written in the Middle Persian form that is 






mother-mocliless 
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?- 1-83; ldem, art. ‘Gnosticiam,’ in Bacycl. Brit. 12 153-154; aml ales art. 
Greet. Mothar of the Goede’ (by G. Showerman, Encycl. Brit, 12 401-493). 

£4 Oumont, Recherches ewe le Monichdiame, L 15, 5. 1. 

‘Bee Hepumemius, Acta Arvhelal, 7. 3 (ed. Beeson, p, 10); Epiphanius, 
De Hocresibus, 24, ch. 10, in Migne, Patrolog, Grace, wil. 4}. col, 148; 
Iretiacws, Contra Naercses, 1. 30. 2 (ref. to Mater Virentian in connection 
with thy Ophites), in Migne, Patrolag. Gree. yol, 7, ool. 695; commit 
Beausobre, Histoire de Manichte, 2. 315, 0. 7; Cumont, Recherthes, 1 14- 
15; Leges. Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, 2. 295, n- 1. 

‘See Poguim, Inscriptions Mandates, p. 127, 123, 129 (text), p. 185, 
188. 18D (tranal.); of, Cumont, p. 14, 25, 3%. 

* See Fiiigel, Mani, p. 59, line 1 and p. 70, Hino § (text), ef, p. 11, 109 
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‘T Zindagin or Zindagdn Madar, lit. ‘Mother of the Living."* 


Similarly, in the old Turkish Manichaean Fragments fram Khoelio 





che is termed the * Mother Goddess? Og T(G)ngni2 Fr thermore, 
in the Chinese Manichaean 'Prestise found in the Grottoes of Tun- 
Huang, she is called the * Excellent Mother,’ Shan-ma (or Chan- 
mou, nocording to the French transliteration).* 








‘See ¥, W. RK. Miller, Mandechrifton-teate in Estrangelo-ehrift qua 
Turfan, Zwoiter Teil (Abk, Kgl. Preuss, Abad. Berlin, 1004) for the fal- 
lowing references. Fragmenta, M. 300, line 3 (= Miller, 2. :p. 47) Madar 
‘t Zindagin; M. 4d, line @ (= MG. 2. p. 56) Zindagdn Madar; likewine 
ML 12e=M. 172, L 14 |= MG. 2, p, 25 =p. 101, 108) winply Mader. _ 
Ser A. ven Le Coq, Tarkirche Moanichaica ous Chotevko, I, IT (ARPAB. 
Berlin, 1012, 1922) for the following references. Frag. T, I, D. Woh 
recto lino 17, and verso L 1 (= Le Cog, 1. p. 13, 14) Og Tla)agris ales 
FT. M. 291 recto(1) line 11 ([—=Le Cog, 3. p. 7) Go Tid) ngri. Refer also. 
to the diseuselon below (No, 2, Adiendum) regarding Opatmis Og in T, 1. 
D. 176 recto line 14 [= Le Coq, 3. p. 15). | Pe 
: "Sen Chavannes anil Pelliot, Dn Troitd monichden retrourd en Chine, in 
Jouraal Asiatique, 107], p. 511, with note 1, and p. 515, 625, Belng inter- 
have eske! for information from ory kind Simologist friends. Professor 
Pelliot personally tells me that there is my doubt that «han (‘chan“) ip 
| on attribute of the Mother, and he translates br ‘In Mire excellenta,’ 
have furthermore had the advantage of conferring with my Chinese papi, 
Mr. Ti-Shan Haiti, regarding the pregnant signification of thin adjective. 
Mr, Ist Informe me that the meaning of shan wos ‘ anepicious,* and he 
adda that in the first Chinese dictionary (Bhohwen), written early in the: 
Han Dynasty, the word is given with the explanation ‘auspicious’ jae 
Shoh-wen (Ch'ai Tae, vol, 2. p. 13, Shanghal, 1923, Chung Hea Book Com 
pany). Wi furthermore tefla me that in the Great Dictionary of the Chincas 
public, Shanghal, 1915, imder the diviakoo “k’ou™ (* mouth ") there are 
Humes meanings recorded ae appearing in the Classics, The commoen- 
est ones (flated with thair wmurres) are the following: ‘ (1) Happy, (2) 
Excellent, (3) Good, (4) Virtooms, (5) Peareful, (6) Mercifal, (7) ‘Grent, 
(9) Pleasing, (14) Friendly," Mr. Thomas F. Carter, my colleague and” 
former student, alimilarly says that the idea conveyed by the adjestive be 
approcimeiniy: * peed kind, lowing, righteeus,’ like the Creek ayoiée in ite 
Yori shading: of meaning. Our Columbia prvfesect in Chines, Pro 
femor Tork ©, Porter, haw likewise drawn my attention in the idea of 
‘red’ (es oppose! to evil) a2 a fundamental definition of shen ip one bf 
the native Wichbunaries, the association af the idess of ' auspicious” and 
feel” lining & naturel one, We has Hhkewlan mferred me to Williama, 
Caineee Knglieh (Pictionary, p. TH2, where. among the primary signifita- 
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Now in one of the Turfsn Middle Persian Fragments (AL 172 
recto J, 19-18), which ia written both in Turfan Pahlavi and ina 
Pahlavi ‘dialect ’-gloss that necompanies the former, ee 
special name added in the ‘dinlect’-gloss as a further designatia 
of the Mother Goddess; it i4 Ramratikh.* The content of tho 
passage itself may briefly be summarised thus: it gives an ascription 
of praise to several of the divine beings, aiding their titles in the 
gloss, Among those mentioned in succession ate the * Father* 
(whose name is dialectically gloseed as‘ God Zarvan, Zarwisayiy), 
the ‘Mother’ (glossed as Ramrdtukh fayiy). and the ‘Son” 
(originally Primal Man, who is glossed as Jesas, Y tSurty)!* ‘The 
precise meaning of the name Ramnifakh (the appended word 
Bayly being ‘ Goddess’), as applied to the Mother of Life im this 
gloss, his long lwen a problem A somqestion is here put forward, 
which may posaibly help towards the solution of the crux 

The Middle Persian word Rameafikh is to be divided, I belive, 
as Ram-ritakh (Ram-riffiz). The first element is manifestly the 
familiar Pahlavi rim, NP. rim, “joy; giainess, happiness,’ which 
fa well known in derivatives, like Phi. rdmifn, and found equally 
in Avestan os rdman-, ‘yest, joy,’ from the root ram-, ‘to rest, 
repose”? ‘The second element (ratakh) appears to be a “dia- 
lectic’ abstract, formed from the noon and. adjective Phil. nif 
(rig), ‘iver, liberal, generous,’ which abstract itself appears in 
ordinary Pablavi as rilth (ridih), ‘ generosity, liberality, boun- 
‘a ‘ilidlectio” variation of the ordinary -th, which is common 
‘enough as am abstract termination in the Pahlavi Books, and is 


















tions, ate eet down ‘good from principle, virtuous, mock. docile, skilful.’ 
This infurmation at best help: to make non-Sinologista sequainted with 
thn gamut run by the word under consideration. 

* See Miller, op, cif, p 101, 102 


dé rocogniand elsewhere in Manichaeism, Tt i implied, for example, in 
-- "Theodore bar Khoni, tr. Pogoon, p. 101-193; also in an-Nadim's Fihrist, 
tr Ftigel, Mond, ip. 01; amd coment especially Reitzenstein, Dow ironimhe 
Erigeungempaterium, p. 154; idem, Das manddtsche Ruck dea Herre der 
Griam, p. 00, 
" Canenlt Bartholomar, Altvraniavhes Werterbuch, col 1511, 1554. 
“19 See Weat and Hang, Glosvary of the Avda Virs/, p 130; and cf, 8. Th 
Bharucha, Pakiayi-Parend-English Glossary, p. 298, Bombay, 1912 
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sivingness,’ “ Liberality of Joy, and Ramnttath Bayty would be the 
‘ Goddess of the Bounteousness of Joy’—a title well suited to the 
Mother of Life, whose true office is to dispense happiness. 

Additional support for the proposed etymology of this epithot 
Rimratdkh, spplied to the Mother ae the one who impart joy, is 
afforded by two passages in the Fihrist, to which I would call atten- 
tion in this connection. 

Fitigel, Mani, p, 65, 1. 3, in which che is personified under the 

name of *Joyousness* (Arabic Bahjah), which he renders as 
*Frihlichkeit® (op, cif. p, 88,1. 109." Although Fliigel was doubt- 

ful in his notes (p, 208 n. 110) as to what identification to suggest 

for ‘ Friblichkeit,’ he hnd an inkling that the name might possibly 
he used to designate the “Mutter des Lebens’ ‘The times lave  _ 
bess” was directly aseovinted with the Living Spirit in esruinyr 
Primal Man after he had been overeome by the Powers of Darkness, 
We now Imow from the Syriac Scholia of Theodore bar Khoni and. 
from the Manichsean documents later avnilable in the older Turk: 
ish and Chinese, that it actually was the Mother Goddess who was 
thus united with the Livinx Spirit in Primal Man's delfyeranes 3 
Consequently there can remain no doubt that * Joyousness*- 
(" Froblichkeit’) in thie particular paskare of the Fihrist it, like 
Ramratakh, o designation for the joyous Mother of Life. r 

The seeond pa in the same Arahic work iz one for whith a 
new interpretation ean be offered in the light already thrown upon 
the subject. This passage (Fligel, Mani, text p. 4,1. 5, transl, 
p. 87, 1, 19) relates to an earlier stage in the conflict between 
























“ Regarling this well-known word bohjak. conelt Freytag, Lericon 
Arabico-Latinwm, t- p. 64, and ef. alo Steinguns, Pers. Eng. Dict, 910, 
av. BoAgoA (Arable), * gladness, cheerfulness, joyfulmess,” No | ure | 
from the text of our passage ix made in the large edition of the Pihrist by “ 
Fitigel-Roeliger-Miller, p. 229, 1, 20; Leipelg. 1871, 

“See Theedore har Khonl, tr, Pognon, p. 188; Turkish Frag. TIT, p 
Vj72-6, rreto f. 1-20, vereo 1. 14 {te Coq, Tiirk. Man. 1, p. 12M, ef. p ‘ 
4041): farthermore, the Chinese Trestioe tr. Chavannes and Pelliog, 74. 
OTT, pp. OSI. Ch also Alfaric, Les Poritures mamnichéenmey, 2. 215, n, 2. 











ns God, evolves a plan for bringing Primal Man into being. This 
he does, in combination with other spiritual aids, by evoking or 
creating Primal Man through the agency of a power that is ordi- 
narily translated as the * Geist semner Rechten’—eo Fligel, reading 
the Arshic ndjective as yamnah.!" But instead of eo reading the 
Arabic word I should prefer to point it a= yumnah, ‘ happiness, 
felivity’;?* and should accordingly suggest that the sentence means; 
“He (i.e. the Godhead) begat by His Spirit of Happiness,’ 
This would be eimply another way of expressing the attritute “ Joy- 
ousness,” as applied above to the Mother of the Living, whom 
acholars believe to ba-intendad here** The idea for euch an inter- 
pretation 1 owe to my former pupil Mr, Anis EB. Khori, now Pro- 
fessor in the American University of Beirut, Syria, who, without 
having any previous acquaintance with Manichaeiem, translated the 
Arabic phrase at once es ‘by his spirit of bliss” Quite indepen- 
dently my Assistant, Dr. Yohannan, likewise rendered it offhand 
as * blessed (or beatific) spirit.’ So much from authorities outside, 
As u result, the suggestion tentatively presented regarding the 
interpretation of thie second passage eeems worth taking info 





* See Fitigel, p. ST and p. 199, mn 1; he ia followed by Keesler, Meni, 
p. 280, and by scholars in general. | 

“For Arahie yumnch eee Freytag. Lee. Arebico-Latinum, 4, p. 624, 
‘{eli¢itas, proaperitas’; cf. Stoingass, Pera. Eng, Diet, p. 1650, ‘happiness, 

Tel 


prosperity. 

“1 Seo Bousst, Hauptprofleme, p. 177, 178: Legge, Foreruaners and 
Rieals of Christienity, 2203, n. 1, ‘Spirit of the Right [Hand],” where 
an Egyptian idem is suggested, Filigel, Moni, p. 109, 1. 90, himarlf ack- 
nowledges that thie Geist der Reohten ° ja mot mentioned elsewhere {oir 
genie gemennt) in the Fihrist and that we look for it later In vain 
(npiier vergebens). In. putting forward the proposed interpretation oa 
‘Spirit of Happiness,’ 1 have by no means peglectel carnfully to consider 
TPA) dodetedday'tn, ‘seme of tho right" in M. 44, line 14 (= 300. 2 p. 
48, duly eomaulting Mtlller’s references; cf. olea p. GT doin}; nor, may be 
added, have T forgotten such passages uz Acta Archelai, ch. 7, § 4-6 (ob 
Erceon, p. 10-11) regurding the Menicheans giving the right hand In 
greeting, and uleo the phrase of Gt. Angustine, Epiet, Fumi, ch. 11, § 03, 
‘may the right hand of light protect you.' Due attention has been given 
likewise to some general allusions to ‘tha right" in Bousset, Hauptprob- 
lane, p. 346; Legee, Rivals and Porerunners, 2, 164. Surh references are 
_ incladed here to show that they hare not been overlooked, 


oh 








Tn view of all that has been brought forward there appear to be 
good grounds for nocepting the propose etymology af the name af 
the odie | Reknwatikh ‘a moaning ths very: * ‘Liberality of Glad- 
ness,’ or ‘ Bounteousness of Joy,’ when applied to the Mother in 
the ‘dialectic’ 'Turfan Fragment, Manis poctic imagination had 
® fancy for euch highly-colored titles; witness his Adamas Hero, 


King of Honor, Splenditenens (@eyyoxdroyos), Maiden of Light, 
and the rest. 





2. The Problematic ‘Nahnahah’ 2s applied to the Mother of the 
The Armbic account of the return of the pure soul of the Mani- 
chavan Elect, by several stages, to the eupernal realm of Lipht, as 
given by ati-Nadim in the Fihrist, deserihes the Elect as firet “aa 
cending by the Column of Praise (Milky Way) to the sie: 
the Moon,:and to the Primal Man (i. e. who ie in the Sun), and 
to the —?— Mother of the Living, to where first he was in 
the Paradises of Light’™ 
The word here marked as “—? —," which preedes the Mother 
ife, desienation of some sort, whether nominal or adjec- 
tival, Fitigel, ii his translation (Mani, p. 100), renders it ~ a 
proper name—‘zu der Nahnaha der Mutter der Lebendigen.’ 
commenting upon this passage, _Fitigel (Pp. sip sai ied we 


Abwendung des Bisen bedeutet,’ So grent is Fliige!'s * antietie 
that he has heen generally followed by other writers in regarding 
the word as a proper name.” The only hint of hesitation expressed 
on. the subject, so far as T have found, is an incidental intimation 
by Chavannes and Pelliot when touching. in a footnote, mpon the 
designation of the Mother in the Chinese Manichoesn ‘Trentise-* 
They mention this Fihriet passnge with a slight qualification as to 
‘Je nom de Nahnaha, que Fligel traduit hvpothetiqnement par 
“ Abwendung der Bizen."’ That is all they samaric 











See Fitige!, Mami, tact po TO 1. 6-9, transl p, 100 M1. 27-96; and large 
édition of the Fibrist by Fligel-Roediger-Miller, Kitah al-Fihriat, 1. p. 
335 1. 15: of, notes in vol. @ p. 172. | 

“Thos alec ‘Nabnaha' in the translation of thia presage by Kesler, 
Mani, p. 200; similarly other later writers, 

~ Charannes and Pellint, J4. 101), p, 511, 9, 1, end. 
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designation as the * Averting (of Evil)’ was an appropriate one for 





the tharacter of the Mother Goddess in the Religion of Mini, or 
whether some other reading of the Arabic letters than Nahnahah 
might not be possible. Accordingly I had recourse to my friend 
and colleague Professor Richard Gottheil for help in the matter. 

He carefully examined with me the vuriants in the three manu- 
scripts noted in Fliigel, p. 70, n. 9, finding no additional ons 
recorded in the large edition of the Fihrist by Fligel-Roediger- 
Miller, 1, p.335 and 2, p..172.. It became clear that Fligel (ap- 
parently following Ms. C, since no camment is made) had haweesid 
his reading and interpretation of ‘Nalmahah,’ as a nomen pro- 
prium, upon the Arabic verb nahnah, * depulit, retinnit (aliquem 
a re),’ for which verb, indeed, there 1s good authority in the older 
Arable lexicographers." Yet I still felt misgivings as to the read- 
ing snd explanation adopted by Fligel, it seemed to me 
non-Manichaean in spirit. A further study then followed with regard 
to the. variants recorded in Fliigel’s footnotes concerning the three 
other manuscripts (Hammer-Purgetall, Leyden, Vienna). These 
furnish; H. agyli, T. agai, V. agl - Doctor Gottheil 
observed that the unpointed word in manuscript V. can be read as 
al-buhigyoh, the form Bahiyyah being a well-known adjective that 
denotes ‘possessing the quality of beauty or godliness, shining, 
brillient, radiant’ =* Farther support for this reading is given hy 
the Leyden manuscript (1), which explicitly marks the letters az 
b At m(t) A, and can be read as bahiyynh by omitting the m as 
extrescent. 

(in the basis of these conferences with my colleague 1 venture to 
offer, tentatively, the suggestion that we ehould consider the desig- 
nation in questian as an adjective, not as a proper name, and adopt 
the rains al-bahiyyah, ‘the beautiful, gouily, shining, brilliant, 











* Gee Freytag, Lexicon, vol, 4, p. Hi (eltations from Arab lexloograpla- 
ers); Dw Gotle, Glosverine (Tabarl), p. 532 (¢wo citations, one being 
fram an old Diwan); Wahrmund, Handwérterbauck Arab. Deutech, 2, — 
1075, achnah, ‘ obhalten.’ 

1 See Freytag, Lexicon, 1. p. 165, baht, adj, ‘ polcher, nitena, enlemilons "; 
buha’, noon, *pulehritado, splendor"; wlio verh baba, ‘nitutt, miost") of. 
Wahramnd, HandwSrlerbech Arch, Dewtech., ). p. 267, * in achinheit gifine- 
endl *) exe likewier Lane, Arab, Brg, Dist. 1, p. 270 (adj.), 20% (verb). 
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radiant.’ Probably * radiant’ will best suit the Manichacan = | 
Tu translating such terms from the Arubic we ned tos tide: tata 
account the atmosphere involved. But it will remain for others 
‘more qualified than myself to decide whether we are i 
entitled to say Ezit ‘ Nahnoha’ ae ‘Mutter der Lebendigen,’ anil 
finter ‘the Radiant Mother of the Living,” thus bedecked for the: 
role. 

Addendum. One point more in this connection. The inter- 
pretation proposed, as giving an adjectival epithet to the Mother 
af the Living, may possibly help to throw some light on the mean- 
ing of the problematic Turkish adjective dgtitmis (or ogiitmis) 
applied to the Mother (dg, og) in one of the Turkish Manichaean 
Fragments from Khocho, In Frag, T. 11. D. 176 reeto, 1. 14-15 
(—Le Coq, Tiirkische Monichaica aus Chotscho, 3, p15) there 
occurs the phrase ogiifmis og, which Le Coq tenders by ‘die "ge- 
priesene Mutter(-Gottheit),’ leaving the translation of the adjéc- 
tive ‘ *gepriesene* as uncertain. Andreaa, I in # inter rendering 
the same passage, takes the attribute in question as a participial 
adjective (bot adds an interrogation mark) ond translates aa * die 
Mutter, welche sie [die Tochter des Lichta] gebiert(?)?™ 
The query now raised is a double one. Can we perhaps associate 
this debatable Turkish epithet in some way with the meaning sug- 
gested for the Arshic shove? Or can we connect its meaning in 
sme manner with that implied in the previous discussion of Riim- 
1itikh and the footnote concerning the Chinese Shan? Specialists 
in those fields must decide. 


3. The Manichaean ‘Seals’. 

‘Mini's religion enjoined npon ite followers a belief in and the 
keeping of certain ‘seals’ as consecrated symbols of the faith. 
These seals are seven in number, as can now be shown. With three 
of them (moral) we have long been familiar os the Three Seale of 
the mouth, hand, and bosom, to be observed in the daily eandnet 
af practical life. Tut until the Turfan texts became available it 
was not known that there were fonr additional seals, «piritual or 
doctrinal in their nsture, the belief in which as articles of faith 
wae to be accepted hy the Manichacan before entering into’ the 





















™ Seo Andreas cited in Heitsenstein, Das Manddishe Puch des Herre 
der Grémer, p. 52. 
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eee gsi tit Sense Bove Beas eles and 
supplementing them from other sources, the present section of the 
paper will be devoted to calling attention to this fourfold group in 
particular, and then to discussing also the well-known group of 
three in somewhat Jess detail. 

(a) hese four doctrinal eeals, which firet came to notice 
through the discovery of the Mauichaean documents themselves, 
are called the “Four Bright Seals,” emblematic of true faith. 
The passage in which they are particularly referred to is found in 
the Turkish Manichacan Confession-prayer, where the faithful re- 


peate the following words: 


*Four Bright Seals (fort y(a)ruk famya) have we 
sealed in'our hearts. (1) One ie Love, (and that is) the: 
seal of Azrus the God. (2) The second (is) Faith, the 
eeal of the God of the Sun and the Moon. (3) The third 
is the Fear of God, (and this is) the seal of the Fivefold 
God (i. & Primal Man, Ormazd). (4) The fourth. is the. 
wise Knowledge, the ceal of the Burkhane (or Divine 
Revealere of Reiigion).’™ 











The four ceals of doctrine therefore comprise (1) love for the 
Godhead, (2) faith in the Sun and Moon az the great orbs of 
light, (3) reverence for Primal Man as a celestial power, (4) 
belief in the existence of Divine Messengers who, from time to 
time, bring inspired knowledge to the world, 

A ray of light breaks in. The four spiritual seals betoken the 
fourfold majesty of the Father Goi in his divine aspects (rir 
mror Tardpa rod MeyéGors), a5 so named in the Greek For- 
ante of Abjuration to be recited by Manichseane on their con- 
version to Christianity. Further elucidation is obtained when these 
four eeale are brought into connection with a Turfan Pahlavi 
Fragment that refers to ‘ (1) God Zarvin, (2) Light, (3) Power, 
(4) Wisdom,’ and also into connection with # similar one in # 
Turkish Manichacan Fragment of like content, But this 
point is not elaborated here because it will be discussed, with epe- 















1 See Le Coq, Adwantuomift, I. 177-183 (JRAS, 111, p. 291-208); ah 
German edition, Chwastuanif?#, p. 17, 1 1-18 (A464, igh Preuss, Ak, Wiss, 
Berlin, 1911, p. 17). 








ie Tener Oy fh uit ! NICiHAeLsi. 
Sufficient rai to have drawn attantion to the conneetica:3# 

A proper understanding of these Four Bright Seals ua spiritual 
and as doctrines of faith helps to throw added light on a passage 
in the Pihrist which sums up the spirinal protepts that Mint 
gave ax (four) articles of faith, besides the three seuls of conduct 
and the ten corisandments, in thé following words : 


‘The Belief in the Four Great-majesties (lit. ‘ Great- 
nesses’), namely, (1) God, (2) his Light, (3) his 
Power, and (4) his Wisdom. Now, (1) God, whose name 
be slorioas, is the King of the Paradises of Light; (2) his 
Light (is) the Sun and the Moon; (3) his. Power (is) the 
Five Angels, namely, the Zephyr, Wind, Light, Water, and 
Fire; (4) his Wisdom, the Holy Religion” [This latter is 
further explained by epecial reference to the revealera and 
exemplars of the faith].** 

The application of this Arabic passage is quite obvious in view of 
what has been brought out above. 

The interpretation that has been suggested aide likewise in mak- 
ing clear the fact that we have a similar allusion to the four doc 
trina! seals in a Chinese Manichaean Fragment, discovered 
by Pelliot (see 7A. 1913, p, 105), which contains rules for entering 
into the faith. ‘The believer, after accepting the tenets of the Two 
Principles and the Three Times, or Ages, is then led (op. cif p. 
116) to the wonsiderntion of ‘the Four Calm Bodies of the 
Law,—vwhich Four Bodies of the Law ame... ?™ Althongh 











The explanation offered above appears to dispome of the uncertaiaty 
which pusuied ‘Le 'Coq in regent to the sumber * four" (in contrast to the 
familiar * threo" seale) when dealing with the Turkish pasaee {ene Le 
Coy. Kiuatuomift, p. 303, n. #4). I have sines found that Alfaric. Lee 
Ccritures, 2. 64-57, holds « view aimilar to my own. Differently, Legge, 
Forerumners aad Rivals, 2 HS; compire furthermore Reiteensteln, From. 
Bride, p. 203-204. 

“Tho Four Great-majaties aro tho same as that in the grdaping given 
alec just above. Besides these four, Manichaciam remgnises alec ten andl 
twelve Test majestic eamences, me Fitigel, Mani, p. 272, m. 108, § #76; 
ey 7 
"See Flogel, Moni, p. 04 (tert), 95 (transl,); large edition of the. 
Fihriet, 1, p. 333. 

™ Pellict, JA. 1913, p. 116, who adds (note 3), ‘Nous ienorcas sha 
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the enumeration of the four is missing, because the rest of the text 
‘ia lost, it ia nevertheless certain that we can supply the general 
contents of tie lacuna by referring to the material in the various 
quotations which have been cited above. So much for the luminous 
Four Seals of doctrine. 

(b) We may now turn briefly to the familiar Three Seals, 
which are ethical and practical in their nature ay relating to the 
conduct of the body. These ure not only now found referred to 
in the actual Manichaean documenta, but they have previously been 
known through allusions in Christian and Muhammedan writers. 

Thus, through Saint Augustine we are well acquainted with 
these fria signacula as ‘ the seals of the mouth, hand, and bosom ’— 
ora, manus (or manuum), sinus?” In an-Nadim’s Fibrist they 
‘are grouped simply a the ‘‘Three Seals’ (thalath bhawdtim),™ 
although, in the aame work, the author makes mention likewise of 
a special Epistle by Mani on the ‘Seal of the Mouth.’* 

In the Turfan Pahlavi Fragments themselves, as far as 
published, there aré two allusions to the Manichaean Seals. One 
of these (M, 32 recto, 1. 6-7) refers to ‘the complete cecal of my 
hand, mouth,-and thought’ The other (5. 9 recto b, lines 19- 
#1). in the Petrograd collection, alludes to the soul, which has been 
imprisoned in darkness, aa heing led to believe on Ohrmazd (Pri- 
mal Man) and to ‘accept most actively every injunction, com- 
mandment, and the seal of perfect peace.” ™ In the Turkish 














jument ce que sont ces “earpe de [a Loi."" [Postscript T have 
sizer found that my interpretation of this point, which was indepamiently 
reached, Feb. 27, 1923, and brought out in « brief oral communication af 
the Centenary (Celebration of the Royal Asiatic Soclety in July of that 
year, had been anticipated by Alfaric, Lex Poritures, 2 56. So much the 
“® Augustine, De Morihus Manichacorwm, ch. 10, $19, and ch. 11-10 
(§ 20-73), where the great Church Father disroses these. A fuller treat- 
ment of thie subject is omitted for the prement, being reserved for treat- 
See Filicel, p. 64,15 (text); p. 95, L 20 (transi.): ef. also p. dl, 251, 
280-291. | a 
™ Fitigel, p. 74, 1.1 (Ehdtaneal-fam) ; p. 103 (§ 15); Kessler, p. 214, 
Of. 32 recto. |, 67 (= Mu. 2. p. 63), meaie laparig “¢ man dost rimb 
‘dd ‘ondtdiin. 
11.9 50 reeto b, lines 19-21 (Salemann, Manichaica, 2. p. 9), Narn vie 
anders “dd farmén ‘dd mdhe I rodstil castitiha piiitrift aaad, 
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Manichaen Confession-prayer (Il. 320-821) these ethical 
symbols. ure likewise called the ‘Three Seala’ (Gz (a) mya), 
when the Auditor accepts the articles of ‘the Ten Commandments, . 
the Seven Alms, the Three Seale’;™ and they are furthermore 
implied in a passage in the same Confession-prayer which refers 
fo keeping the Ten Commandments, ‘three with the mouth, 
three with the heart, three with the hand, and one with the 
whole self,"™ 

three seals, while corresponding in idea to the Zoroastrian injune- 
tion to preserve purity in ‘thought, word, and dead’ or to the 
Buddhistic precepts regarding ‘body, speech, and thought? may 
have been a wholly natural one, and not due to any special outside 
inflnence upon Mini* 

To sum up. Sufficient evidence has been sddueed to show the 
existence of the doctrine of seven seals in Manichaciam: four spi- 
ritual, as tenets of fuith; and three moral, as standards of conduct, 
Elect alike were expected both to accept the four bright seals of 
plied a high standard of living if they were truly conformed to, 





“See Le Coq, Ehwastueni/t, ll 319-321 (JR49. 1011, p 298), 

™ Gee Le Coq, op. cit. 1 199-195. In regard to associating the Three 
Seale this with the Ten Commaniments eomault also the remarks by Cha- 
vannes and Pelliot, JA. 1901, p. G74, m1; and J4, 1922, Pp. 390, top. 

“Of Ja. 1911, p B76, m1, end. 


BRIEF NOTE 
A Piliem in Buddhist Sanskrit 


In JAOS 43; 410, we established the technical meaning of 
ddieots, anvidizati, anudisali, and wddisati in the Peta-Vatthu as 
signifying ‘to make over, to transfer or ascribe, or to give # gilt 
in the name of. We pointed out that fidisati, anrddisatt, and 
uddisati are used with the accusative of the gift and the genitive 
or dative of the person who is benefited spiritually or to whom the 
merit ia traneferred 

It may be of interest also to note a similar use of the root dif 
and S-dié in the AvadiinaSataka, Book V, which in Sanskrit de- 
scribes the torments ct the prefas. This idiom can be understood 
only in the light of what has been proved in the aforementioned 
article; in other words we are confronted with a Pilisem. Now it 
seems that the Sanskrit writer felt that he was employing o for- 
mee ieepremion, eince for the sake of clearness he used ndmnd 
the genitive of the person in whose name the gift was pre- 
sented instead of the dative of the person who was to be benefited ; 
at the sume time, however, be retained this technical Pali use of 

















once (IT, 8, 8) by the insertion of hiéaya with the genitive of the 
pee Dees) Ete iron thle singe sepa cee, Be DORE 

: nu r with the dative or genitive of 
the person, Wwe inferred (JAOS 48. 411) that the original idiom 
in Pali was the verb with the accusative of the gift and the dative 
or genitive of the person to whom the merit was transferred. With 
this fact in mind we are safe in assuming that while employing a 
Piiism, the Sanskrit writer tried to make this technical religious 
meaning clear by the addition of namnd with the genitiv 

Let ua now examine these Palisms in the Avadinséstaka. 

In ¥, 5, five bondred prefay besonght Mahimiiudgalyiyana to 
visit heir kineman and permnade them to give donations in their 
manie. In this connexion the ghosts said: buddhapremukAam 
bhiksusciigham bhojayitvdsmalam ndmnd dakginddefandm hare 
wilrd oismdkam pretayoner mokach ayad iti: “Induce them to 
feed the Chapter of monks presided over by the Buddha and to 


ia 











present a gift in our-name; then we shall be free from the prota 
etistence.” 

In V, 6, a preté, the mother of Uttara, in asking her son for aid, 
says: mama nimnd buddhapramukham bhiksusaaghamn bhojoye 
daksinim ddesjaya desandm ca kérape; evam pretayoner mama 
mokeoh sydd ti: “Tu my name cause (my kinsfolk) to give a meal 
to the Chapter of monks presided over by the Buddha; induee them 
to make over the merit of the gift, yea persuade them to make a 
tratiefer; in that way I shall be freed from the prela existence.” 
In continuing the story, we Tead: fata dyusmdn wtfaro duddha- 
pramutham bhiksusatigham pranitendhdrena samtarpya pretyd 
ndmnd daksinddesandrh hdreyimdsa: “ After the veneratile Dttara 
hail brought food and refreshed the Chapter of monks presided 
over by the Buddha, he made over to the preft the virtue of the 
gift (or gave the gift in the name of the preii).” The Buds 
then confirms or reénforces this transfer of nertt (b. ade 
paacdiigopetena sparena svayam eva dakgin mi | adikati), 
saying : 

ito danid dhi gat punyarmn tat pretim anugacchalu 
ullisthatam kaipram tyam pretalobit suddrundd iti: 

“Verily, whatever good is derived from this gift, let that go te 
the eredit of the preft; may ehe quickly rise from the exceedingly 
terrible prefa world.” 

Here the transfer of merit is described without the root dif, 
tation of the above passages. 

In thie connexion let us compare Peta-Vatthn TV, 1, 51-52, 
where the king says (51); 

Tam died sameegamalatiham bhente 
fappaccayd cdham daddimi didmam 
patiganha bhante vatthayugani attha 
wakkhass’ im’ dgacchantu. dakkhindyo: 

* Reverend sir, I stw him in terror and in sin; therefore T give: 
a gift, Lord, accept eight pair of garments, and let these presenta 
go to the credit of the yakkAa.” ‘The ascetic replied (52): 

Addha ki ddnam behudha pasattham 
dadato ca te akbAayadhammam atthu 











It is interesting to note that the two languages use the root gam 
in desoribing the transfer of merit, when tha technical idiom is 
not employe the Peta-Vatthu uses d-gam with the 
gent ve oF dative, while the AvadinaSataka has anu-gam with the 
acousative, nevertheless a common mode of thought underlies the 
two expressions. In these technical phrases of the Avadinasataka 
where we meet the root dif, we ee Palism, but this does not 
‘mean that the Sansk: ; was translating from a Pili original 

é thould ice calls that AAA erika. Wend Ad ceneck wine 
he Bait lngbefoe the works were comport 
' == Henny §. FEn eM 






























REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Les théories diplomatiques de [Inde ancienne et PF Arthegistra- 
Par Kinmas Nao, docteur en lettres, Paris: Jezay Matson- 
weuve & Frogs, 1923, 149 pp. 

One has long been accustomed to the fluent English of the 
native Hindu scholar but it is somewhat unusual to find a theais 
on Sanskrit literature written by one who writes French a5 easily 
as he speaks Bengalese, Dr. Kalidis Nig, already an M.A. of 
Calcutta Univeratty, has completed his academic training a8 & 
pupil of Professor Sylvain Lévi and ymblished what is presumably 
his doctor-dissertation in a revised form under the able guidance 
is one that has been much discuseed in recent years and has laid 
the foundation for a number of more ambitious volumes such as 
Professor Upendra Nath Ghoshal’s History of Hindu Political 
Theories and Dr. Raychaudhuri’s Polisical History of Anownt 
India, not to «peak of the many essays in English and German on 
the same question of the polity of the ancient Hindus, as taught 
under the name of Artha&istra by Kautilya.. If these other modern 
books huve a wider themo they yet depend for their value mainly 
on the correct understanding of this ancient text, as that in turn 
depends for ita historical worth on the question whether it is really 
the product of the fourth century 2c. and from the hand of the 
minister of Candragupta, Dr, Nig, in the present modest volume, 
gives a very complete summary of the political theories of Kautilyn 
szarded not aa a sudden phenomenon but as a logical eontinua- 
tion and development of views held in older times, us a link, fn 
fact. between the Vedic period and the later age, which really 
preserves the Kautilya tradition, The author thus has occasion to 
depict the political views found in quite a wide range of Sanskrit 
literature and his introduction will be of interest to all historical 
students. In judging the disputed points in reference to Kautilya 
himeclf, the sanity and scholarship to be expected of a pupil of 
Sylvain Lévi are well shown. Dr. Nig reasonably urges that in 
Kautilya we have no Hindu Machiavelli tut a writer whose first 
eare is the state controlled in the interest of morality in ao far. as 
the neal rules of morality can be carried out, The author ia duly 
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AsthnSaetra and it is to his credit asa Hindn that he has resisted 


the natural temptation to over-estimate the historical value of his. 


chosen author es handed down in the ArthaSistra’s present form: 
“Des lors, nows devons renoncer & Fidée que l'Arthagdstra soit 
sori tout entier de la téte de Kautilya comme Minerva de celle 
de Zens, et qu'il eit été écrit pour le seul Candragupts.” The 


author’s identification of the epic Kanika with Cimakya deserves 


favorable consideration. The praiseworthy little book concludes 
with a list of political terms found in Sanskrit inscriptions. 
E, Wasnevuny Horarys. 
Yale University. 





Das antike Seewesen. Von Avaver Kosten, Erste Auilage, mut 
104 Abbildungen im Text und auf Tafeln. Berlin: Somorrz 
exp Pannwrsrvs, 1923. 254 pp. Price for foreign vountries, 
15 Swiss france. 

Dr. Kieter combines a first-hand knowledge of modern navi- 
gation with a lng and thoroug! archeological training. His book 
gives i clear account of the development of navigation on and near 
the-ancient Mediterranean. It is especially pleasing to me to find 
that, without haying my article in AJSL for January 1925, 
he has reached conclusions practically identical with mine on the 
structural origin of the Nile boat. 

“Navigation ia as old as humanity.” It has been invented 
many times in many different quarters, and its beginnings are lost 
before the beginning not merely of history but of archeology. For 
qnetance, at the earliest times of which we have knowledge, both 
ships of the two peoples differed markedly from one another in 
structure. The Phenicians learned ship-building and navigation 
first from the Hcyptians, and did not become notable marinem 
until the latter part of the second millennium 5. ¢., when Egyptian 
ehipping declined; they seem also to have learned some valuable 
lessons from the Aegean peoples and from the Asayro- Babylonians. 
On the Tisris and Euphrates, river navigation reached a high 
development in very early times, but Koster does not believe that 
the Sumerians or the Babylonians ever developed # marine com- 
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Merce, When the Greeks arrived on the coast of the Aegean, thay 


learned ehip-tuilding and navigation from the Cretans. Koster 
follows out in detail the development which shipping underwent 
in the hands of the Greeks. He also deals with the first efforts 
of the Homans to develop a navy in their conflict with the Cartha- 
ginians ; and he devotes brief sections to such matters as lighthouses 
and piracy, 

The only paint on which I find myself in serious disagreement 
with Basen Se Nese axpilwnnitives ot he! Coy: aed ia ck coer 
Hi, 96, which he takes quite in the sense intended by Herodot 
RGster promises a discussion of this point in the Jadvinich des 
deutschen archdologischen Instifula for 1923; in the meantime I 
must etill hold to the opinion put forward by Assmann in Hermes 
81 .(1896) pp. 182-184. 

There are # few mistakes due perhaps to haste. On p. 15, the 
render would get the impression that Sahure lived more rece 











tly 
than Isesi,' On p, 43, the “‘Grabschrift des Chenticheti™ ix 


murely a mistaken reference to the inseription of Khnumhotep in 
the tomb of Kini (Sethe, Urkbunden des alten Reichs, p. 140-141) 
and the total of eleven voyages includes voyages to Byblos os well 
as to Punt (Zeitschrift fiir Sgyptische Sprache, 4 [1908] p. 10). 
At the bottom of p, 22 the misprint “ Segelechiffe * (for Seeschiffe) 
might possibly confuse a beginner. 





ha book tontsind an: eidellent icdar: tub neidiar TAD 


contents nor a list of pintes: the plates, being scattered thra the 
text, mre not ensy to locate when referred to merely by nombe 
The illustrations themselves: are well chosen, ond bt gamer well 
reproduced, hut there are some unfortunate exceptions : Hatshe- 
pent'e Dabt ships are: reprodtosd after: 2) imichen, and the Medinet 
Habu ships after C 

The defects which 1 have mentioned are of emall importance. 
Dr. Koster has thought out his subject as only an archeologist who 
knows the sen could do. ‘Tle writes clearly: he ovoide nautical 











$y know 0 sin seaman (to aapasiad WANN the Yona tial persiated longer 
on the emm-going ahipe of fhe Egyptians than on Nile howta 
"The only usshle purblirations of the Medinet Hato scone, oo far om F 
know, rw Mariwtte, Vogay? dane fa Noute-Egypte, Vol, TI, pl. 3 (24 ed. 
anide am! Biesing, fhnkmdler Agypticcher Seuiptur, pl. OA and B, 
Mariette repradyeed only « fraction of the ecens, 
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iq 


‘words which anyone can understand. His book will have great 
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to the subject and as 8 work of 





Writs F. Enereros. 








MINOR NOTICES 
ndische Politik. Eine Uebersicht auf Grund der Quotlen. Vor 






 Avrren Hieneseanpr. Jena: Gusray Fisenen, 1925, 


xii 4-211 pp. 

A handy compendium of both theoretical and practical state- 
craft in India as presented in the Kiutiliya Arthadistra and the 
Hindu epic. ‘The special value of the book lies in it extensive 
exploitation of the epic sources, especially those found in the 
twelfth Iiok of the Mahabharata: they are here collated with the 
materials of the Kautiliys in a much more complete way than ever 
hefore, Later sources are not weed. ‘The exposition ie charae- 
terized by the clarity and intelligence which are to be expected in 
any work from the distinguisht author's pen. He still holds to his 
previously exprost view that the Kiutiliya was not composed by 
the famous minister of Candragupta, but was a product of his 








London: Published for tho British Academy by Hostraner 
_Minroan, Oxyorp Uxtversrry Press. [1923.] 5 pp. 


Irrigation in India, By D.G. Haunts, [India of To-day, Vol- 
ume IL] Lendon: Hurry Miron; New York: 
Osyoun Uwivensirr Purss, Amenican Braxcn; 1923. 102 
pp. Price F1.00. 
‘Survey of (mainly governmental) irrigation in India, princi- 


i 


pally that carried out in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
‘and that planned for the immediate future. 
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A Procticul Kurdish Grammar. By I, 0. Fossuat. Inter: 
Evangelical Lotheran Orient-Mission Society (printed by the: 
Avesavua Pretisiive Tovsx, Minneapolis, Minnesota), 
1919, 279 -pp. 

This boak, devoted to Kurdish az spoken in Suj Bulak and 
Sulaimania, may profitably be used in connexion with Soane’s 
Grammar of the Kurmanji or Kurdish Language (London, 1913), 
since the two grammars supplement one another. 

L, H. G. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 
The December number of the Journal (Volume 43, Number 6) 
has been delayed; it chould reach members and subscribers about 
the time that this issne is received, or shortly after. 
The Executive Committee by unanimous vote haz elected the 


following to membership in the Society: 
Prof. Ralph K.. Hickok Rev, Ralph B. Nesbitt 
Prof. Nicholas Martinoviteh Jaluacharya Vijeya Indra Suri’ 
PERSONALIA 


Dr. Witsaam F. Evorrran, lately of the University of Chicago, 
haz been appointed Assistant Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Louisville (Kentucky). 


MAGADHI AND ARDHAMAGADHI 

Watrez Evcexr Crank 

UsrvEssrrr oF CHicaso 
1. Statement of the Problem 

Lassen? tried to prove that the Prikrit dialect spoken in the 
Prabodhacandrodaya by the Digambara Jain monk, by the Pupil of 
the Carvaka, and by the Messenger from Orissa * is Ardhamigaihl. 
According to Pischel * the dialect spoken by these is Magadht and 
there is no trave of Ardhamigadhi hete or in any other Sanskrit 
drama. Pischel’s statement has met with almost universal accept 
ance. Jain monks appear on the stage in the Prabodhacandrodaya 
(Act 3), in the Mudrarikeass,* in the Latakamelake,* in the 
Amptodaya,* and in the Vidvirparinaya.* According to tradition 
ee ee Sutins was Area, which is also called 
hamicadht.” The canonical books of the Svetimbara Jains are 
in this eame language Pied suns naneenttel. othe Remain IN 












1 fnstifutioncs Hnguae prucvitions;-p. 10. and App., pp. 38, 61. ¥ol. 
lowed by Bhandarkar, Wdeon Philotagical Lectures, p. 7H 

* Aleo the few brief phrases epoken by the Jain Faith, by the Buddblat 
Faith, and by the Kapilika Falth, Laswn saw Ardhomigadhi in the 
Mudrirfikeasa and in the DbOrtasamdgama too. Grill (pp. 130-40) aleo 
tried to prove the use of ArdhumAgudhl in the Vepisatshara. Markandeyn, 
Prékpiaservasra 12.38 (et. Visngapatam), quotes = passage from the 
third act of the Vegisathhira os Andhamagadht. 

“Grammatik der Prébrit-Sprocken, 16. “Von AMg. findet sich in 
det Drames keine Spur.” Konow (Jas indiache Drama, p. 17) agrees, 
but tiskes an excepting for the Turfan fragmenta edited by Liéders, 
Firaohaticke buddhiatischer Dramen, and possibly for Bhisa's Rargabbara. 
ee apy oe pte iad beth ce alps teate Prints, Ahdes's Prdérit, 

| nihamigadh! in Bhiss's Kargabbira, but “nor ala Nothe 





“Ed. Hillebrendt, pp. 116-0, 122-8, 120-33. 

‘Ed. Kivyamila 20 (1889), pp. 12 7, 25 7. 

Fd. Kavyamill 69 (1807), p, 06. Called Arhatsiddhanta. 

"Ed. Kavyamila 29 (1803), p, 40. Called V nasidel bli 
Janynage is Sanskrit. No Prakrit Is used in this drema. 

* Pischel, Grammatif, p. Lif. 
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Maharastri. All the Jain monks who appear on the stage are Di- 
gambura, except possibly in the Amrtodaya. They all speak Prakrit 
except in the Vidyaparinaya, Converning the dialect in which the 
books of the Digambara Jains are written our knowledge is, a3 yet, 
very limited. Pisthel (p. 20) calls it Jain Sauraseni, but remark 
that it shows a mixture of forms from Mahirastri, Ardhamigadhi, 
and Sauraseni. Did the authors of our dramas make any eifort to 
approximate to the language of the Digambara books? Did they 
lump the Jains all together and try to approximate to the language 
of the Svetimbara canonical books? Did they, as a result of the 
Inter dramatic convention which prescribed Migadhi for all the 
lower characters, make the despised heretics speak merely 4 con- 
ventionalized Magadhi which had little resemblance to the dialects 
actually wed by the Jains? Must we restrict the term Ardhami- 
gandhi to the Arsa of the Syetimbara Jains, or may we use it ma 
generalized sense aa referring to any dramatic dialect which com- 
hines Magadh? cements with Sauragen] elements? 


2. The Magadht Dialec! in Voraruci, Hemacandra, Kramadis- 
tara, and Markandeya. 

Vararuci * describes only four Prikrit dislects: Mihiiristri, Pai- 
Sici, Miagadhi, nnd Sauraseni. He states that Migadhi is the lnn- 
guage of the Migadhas and that its original is Saurasen?. ‘This 
statement does not imply that Vararuci thought that Migndhi was 
derived linguistically from Sauraseni. It is made only for the 
practical purposes of grammatical description, and implies only 
that the dialect egrees with the rulea given for Sauraseni except in 
the cases noted im the following specific rules. TL seems to be 
equivalent to the more definite statement of Hemacandra (4. 302) 
fesamy douraseniva/. The rule of Vararuci (12.32) desam mahi- 
riigtrient wt the end of the section on Saursseni applies only to this 
section, not to the preceding sections on Paitici and Magadhi 
as well, It ia curious that Vararuci, who says that Paisaet and 
Migadhi are based on Saurasémi, does not place these sections 
(ten and eleven) after section twelve, Hemacandrs has the natn- 
ral and logical order, 











"* Cowell, The Prdkyitn-Prakdla of Vararwci. Edition of 1854. Magadha 
i6 deserified in ection 11. 

Mies Senart, Les Jeacriptions de Piyadesi, (1. 510-T: Gawrotekd, £V8 
a4. B71. 
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Varuraci gives the following special rules for Magadhi: 


L. 
=. 
i. 


1a 
16. 


L 
z. 


22s PF PP 


70, 
H. 
iz 
13, 
14. 


15, 


J ia wubstituted for « and ». 

ow le substituied for j. 

The palatal letters are pronounced with but « very slight contact 
of the tongue with the roof of the mouth (if the conjectural 
emendation is correct). 

hadabka is substituted for Ardaya. 

wy ts sulatituiel for ry and rj. 

sk is substituted for kg. 

hake, hage, and ahake are substituted for char, 

The nominative singular of nouns in a enda in 1, ¢, oF 4. 

The nominative singular of nouns in fo ends in wo, 4, ¢, oF a. 

ha may optionally be substituted for the ending of the genitive 
singular, and before it the vowel ia lengthened. 


. The vocative singular of noune in a ends im 4. 
© cigftha is aubetituted for ciffha, 
, date mibstituted for ta in the past passive participles of Er, mr, 


and par, | 
dani is eubstituted for the gerund ending fed. 


#idld, diate, or didloke are substituted for argala. 


Hemacanira (4. 287-302) gives the following rules for Ma- 


The nominative singular of masculine nouns in @ enda in ¢. 

I and £ are substituted for r and « Since he starte from the 
Prikrit form and not from the Sanskrit form the change of ¢ to 
# te inetoded. 

2 and » in consonant groups become s, exnept in the word grigma. 
fe and pfhe become sfa. 

athe and riha become «ta. 

wy is substituted for j and dy. 

nye, gy, fia, and éje became Aaa. 

catdadi is substituted for rrajati. 

ech, exeept when initial, becomed fc. 

ikea, when not initial, hecomes jidvdmalipa plas k. 

tga becomes sta in the words prekg and dewks. 

eigjhe in anketituted for riffha. 

The genitive singular of words in a or @ may end In dAq. 

The genitive plural of words in a or @ may end in dhe with 
Agge is substituted for aiam and royar. 


Kramadisvara’s tules for Magadhbi, as given by Lassen (p. 399) 
from a very unsatisinctory manuscript, are as follows: 


L. @ te sulstitoted for s and - 
®. © becomes L 


4, 
5. 
a. 
ri 
8. 
B. 
1h, 
BH 
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papacacargayukts mandy uccdryah. The reading ie very doubt 
Tul, tut this sceme to correspond in some way to the third rule 


TO15. 391 -G. 
hodakka in substituted for hrdaya. 
j becomes yp. ‘ 


Hiei te enhetituted for the gerund ending tr. 

wid is substituted for the ending ta of the past passive participle. 
The rocative ends in dé. | ai 7 1 | 
The nominative piural ends in dhu or a. 

eiffke te substituted for the root sthd, 

hake aul Aage are substituted for oho’, 


-MBrkandeya (chapter 12) gives the following rules for Ma- 


gadht: 


+ wp Ie 


2” 


rf. 
1a. 
14. 
15. 
14. 


1@. 


RES 


HERS o 


# in wobstituted for » and -, 

{ may optionally be substituted for r. 

kEA beromes ¢& except in the word £bAu. 

( becomes dh in the word eesti. 

§ is substituted for the first letter in the combinations tt, th, 
tf, HA, ond ooh, 

A ia substituted fords. The commentary ofde “when not initial 
and saya that ¢A is sometimes changed to A. 

gomike te used for pourariia, 

econia Is used for cayeepy. 

fidle le nied for épdle_ 


. Kofana ete. are used for hogna and other compounds of apne, 


hogukka is enbetituted for Ardeya, 

macchi£d is neo for eubtr. 

rafau ca(du) ered. 

guend in use| for pound, 

Pierce te used for pisdoako. 

onion ja weed for rrkya, 

fodena je teed for rated 

y is prefited to © and J, 

Before the suffix ka the vowel fs omally lengthened. 
dage ie optionally enhetituted for the gerund ending tei. 
fre cad it, The commentary says kfedsthane eydt and quctes 





from the slvth act of the @ékuntala pajumdli baledi. There 


aeemsé to be seme confusion here. 

W takes the place of era or apa. 

eoor i takes the place of a in the nominatiqw singular mnmrn ine, 
The vocative maectiline often ends in v or o. : 


_ 0 may be used in the voentive (dkpepe } . 


ke may be used optionally in the genitive amd before it the rowel 
te hengt heel. 
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8. Aakke, bake, hagge, hage, hagd ore used for aham, 

28, temham or tumhe ate teed for gugmdn. 

20.. dcinfa la used for cif{he. 

31, bhociadi or bhuciodi are used for hharigyati. 

32 kr, my, and gam take ¢@a in the post passive participle; some 
times da. 

33, Case endings are often dropped of interchanged. 

24. ‘The personal endings of verbe sometime have the final rowel 
lengthened, ‘The commentary gives ojaladhd ws an example. 


The two seta of rules given by Vararnci and Hemacandra agree 
in the following particulars: 
lL. The stibetitution of # for # anf 9. 
2 "The substituiion of y for jf. Vararuci’s role for the change of ry 
and +j to yy is included in Hemacandrn’s rule, 
3. The change of kea to ako in the words preity and doaks, Vara- 
Fore makes hie Change eatreresl, Hemaranidra, in al) other eases, 
) Pdotmalips plus k, 
4. The substitution of kage for ahah. 
& ‘The nominative singular masculine in ¢. 
é. The genitive singular in ha. 
T. ‘The substitution of cigfha for riftha. 
In all other particulars the two sets of rules are different, and 
Hemacandra has several most remarkable and puzeling additions. 
Note especially that Vararuci gives no rule for the change of r 
to And yet the presence of | ts universally regarded as on» of 
the surest indications of Migadhi. Bloch™ suggests that some 
tales may have fallen out of our mannacripte of Bhamahn’s com- 
mentary to Vararnci, and that this partionlar rule may have been 
‘one of those lost in the mechanical process of manuscript copying. 
He points out that in an anonymous commentary to Vararuci 
dome tules ary omitted which are given in Bhimaha, some are 
given in a different order, some differ in content and verbal exprea- 
sion, and that in some manuscripts of Bhimaha’s commentary 
many of the niles are omitted." The anonymous commentery 
(Prakrtamaiijari) has cince been odited by the Nirmmaryasigars 
Press. The author was a Sonth Indian and Jater in date than 
Rhiimaha. Fis text of Vararaci differs considerably from the text 
given: by Cowell. Tnfortunately the text extends only to the end 
1 Ferarecl wn Hemecendra, pp. 23, 24 


Eee also Plachel, Grommatiz, p25 and De Grommatiois Prooritioia, 
pp. 10:14. 
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of section eight, It gives no help for the section on Migadhi. 
The text of Vararuci is in an unsatisfactory condition, but this 
particular rule for the change of r to I is not found in any of the 
manuscripts yet collated. The corruption, if there is one, must be 
a very old one. Bloch (op. cil., pp. 28-0) appeals to Krama- 

iisvara in support of his seaumspitioas that a rule for the oe of 
r to i may have been lost in the text of Vararnci. Kramadiiy 
gives a separate rule for the change of r to i. He seems to ic 
made tise of Vararuei, but it i¢ certain that he wed other sources’ 
as well." The evidence is not sufficient to prove the logs of a 
siitra in Vararuci, Lassen also thinks that the omission is due 
to a scribe! error, and remarks that the letter ! occurs in sev- 
eral examples which are given in iilustration of the tules, 
The-examples, however, are found in the commen ttre of Bhaimahn.. 
They are not concluaive for Vararuci himeelf. Forms of | might: 
easily have crept into the text of the commentary later even though 
no specific rule was present in the text of Vararuci, Lassen * too 
appeals to Kramaiiivara for corroboration. Kramadifivara has no 
rale to preectibe the nominative singular in « The mantecripts 
ares bad end the text 16 ao uncertain that it is quite possible that 
g rule hae dropped out, especially as such a rule is given in-». fol- 
“bi: #iifra which deala with Sabari, a dinlect which is based on 

Migadht, But the loss of a rule in Kramadiésvara does not prove 
ties oak of bride fs Vuraruei. 

We do not know the source or sources from which Vareraci 
derived his rules for Migadhi. We do not know the date of Vara- 
ruci. We do not know whether his work is based on earlier gram- 
marines or whether tt is based directly on such literature oa was 
known to him. We do not know whether his rules or the roles of 
hia predecessors, if there are any, were already parily artificial 
or whether they actually reflected the dialect epoken in Magadha. 
Senart remarks ** that the eeleetion by Vararuci of Mihdraetri, 
Migadhi, and Saurmeeni (Paiiici may be added) as the principal 
Prikrit dialects argues for the development in these particular lo- 
calities of a literature in Prakrit. Bloch argues that the Maki- 
eS ee ee 











"See Plechel, Grammatil, p. 41; Lassen, [nalitutiones, App. p. 401. 
* Inatifutioncs, pp. 305-0. 

** Inatitutiones, p. 304, 

** Les Inscriptions de Piyodasi, U1. 553. 

* Verered wid Pemocsndre, pp. 10-12. 
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tigtri of Vararuci was based on & well developed literature, as 
attested by Hala. The lost Brhatkatha proves that there was @ 
literature in Paiséel. No literature has been preserved in Saura- 
geni and Magadht, but the traditions concerning the old Buddhist 
books prove thut there was a literature in Magadhi at least. Yet 
it is doubtful to me whether Vararuci intended to describe Paisiel 
lanvuages actually spoken and possessing a large 
literature. It is likely that spoken and literary Psisict ani Mé- 
gadhi would have differed from Miahiristri and Sauraseni to & 
much greater degree than the few rules given by Vararuci would 
indicate. Hu seems to give only a few conspicuous features at 
the two dialects ax used more or less artificially in dramas. The 
dialects as described by him seem already to have hecome etereo- 
typed to w considerable degree, The earlier dramatists from the 
parts of the country with which Vararuci was familiar may have 
picked out only a few of the most striking features of the longuage 
of Magadha for dramatic purposes. Later grammarians who lived 
in distant, places may have added elements which were not really 
: istic of the specch of Magadha and some of thetr rules 
may be hosed merely on the readings of corrupted manuscripts or 
on later linguistic developments. Much depends on the locality in 
which the early dramas and grammatical works were conmposed 











grammatical tradition and the dramatic waage of Migadhi grew 
up outside of Magadha. The dialect on which the rules of Vara- 
ruci were based may possibly have belonged to part of the coun- 
try where r was not changed to lL The wd of Mirkandeya’s rule 
Seems to make the change of r to T only optional, but the bearing 
of his etatement on the problem as a whole is uncertain. Until all - 
the manuseript material which is available for the text of the 
grammarians has been carefully worked over the hypothesis of 
seribal omissions, based on the theory of a unified grammatical 
teudition. is hazardous. We have no reason to assume that from 
Vararnci on the grammatical tradition was unanimous. Pischel™ 
makes the very categorical statement: * AD Grammatiker von Vr. 
‘qn sind in der Hauptsache einig’ Certainly this underestimates 
the important discrepancies between Vararvci, Hemacanidra, Kre- 









Qremmatil, p. 23. 
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muilisvyard, and Markatueya in the matter of Magadhi. It has pot 
heen proved that there was 4 uniform tradition for Magadhi which 
ie reflected correctly in Hemacandrm, and incorrectly in Vararuct- 
because of the omission of rules in the process of manuscript copy- 
ing. Forexample: 


1, The rule for the change of riha to #fa oceurs, according to 
Piechel (p. 200), only in Hemacandra and in Namixidho 
(to Rudrata, Kacy@larskare 2, 12), 

2. The rule for the change of echa to Soa (p. 165) only in He- 
macanirs and Namisadhu. 

3. The rule for the change of ska and gkha to sku anid ekho (p. 
207) only in Hemarandra, Namisiidhu gives sta and #kha, 

i, ‘The rule for the chanwe of #a and stha to sta (p. 207) only 
in Hemacandra. Namisidhu gives #a ond étha. 

5. The rale for the change of stha to sfa (p. 213) only in He~ 
macanira and Namisdidhn, 

6. The rules by which spa and spha change to spa and sph 
while spa and spha remain (pp. 210, 214) only in Hema- 
eandra, Namisadhu gives §pa and Jpha, 

7. The rule for the change of tfa to sfa (p. 188) only in Hema- 
candra.** 


Namisidhu wae evidently a Jain like Hemacandra. His com- 
mentary was composed in 1068 A. D. socording to the note on the 
first page of the Kitvyamalé edition. Tf that is correct he is ah 
than Hemacandra and Hemacandra is not perpnelly respomsih 
for all of these additional miles. He was followir 

tradition current in Western India. 








= Thee rules are found aloo in Trivikrama, Shhharija, Lekputdhara, 
Appayadiksita and others who are directly dependent on Hemacandre. 
They are pot found in Varerori or in Kramaditvara who was, in the main, 
tudependent of Hemacandra. See Zacharias BA S20 and Pischel, Gram 
math, pil. Markagdeyo la mech closer to Vararuct than to Hemacaindra, 
Namisidhu, except fur é in the place of # in the cases noted shove, agrees 
in the main with the rules of Hemacanitra. Rules 4, 12, 13, 14 of Hema- 
samira are omitted, but Namisidhu states that be is not giving = oun: 
plete arconnt of Migadht Namistdhu and Hemacandra reprosent pre 
Heally the same tradition. Aerording to the PrikriakalpalatikA, as quoted 
by Hishikesh Saatri, A Prekrita Grommer, p. 6), « and » us conjunct 
comonanta become d. 

“ Arcording to Peterson, Third Report, p. 344 the Prikytacandriki of 
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For the change of rto { Pisehel (p. 178) refers to Canda, Hema- 
candrn, Kramadisvara, Markandeya, Namisidhu, and Simnhadwva- 
gani. For thw change of « to i Pischel (p. 163) refers to Vararuct, 
Canda, Hemacandra, Kramadisvara, Markandeya, and Naminidhu. 
Surely there should be no talk of uniformity in connection with 
the list of rales given above from. Hemacandra and Nemisidha. 
And -yet Pische! (p. 200) recomm nds that these rules of the gram- 
marians (sic) be followed for Migadht against all the manuscripts 
and against Vararuci, Kramedisvara, and Markandeva. ‘These 
three erammarians prove that there was a tradition very different 
from that followed by Hemacandra and carried on by his followers. 
Ht seems clear, ag Grierson points out JRAS 1921, 425-6, that there 
was an Eastern and a Western school of Prakrit grummarians. 
But in each school the individual authors differ eo much in little 
detaila that there is about as much confusion among them as there 
is in the manuscripts of the dramas themselves. 
Simhadevagani to Vagbhatilamkira 2.2 gives the following 

rules for Maigadhi: 

L. The change of r to I. 

@ The sominative in ¢. 

3, The substitution of hage for aham, 

4. ‘The substitution of ciffAa for fsfhea- 

6. The change of » to w. 
Further he gives lukkha for ritga, This is contrary to the rule of 
Hemacandra. The rule for the change of 4 to nm 15 rematkable. 
‘Te cannot be accounted for by manuscript corruption because the 
example gathd tarunasthale faluna proves conclusively that the 
change of n tom mnst be meant. According to the grummarians the 
change of w to n is characteristic of Paisact. Is Simhadevagani 
confasing Paisict with Migadhi? He gives no rule for the change 
of 4 tof, an estremely important rule which could hardly have been 
emitied even in the most superficial treatment of the Magadhi 
dialect ifthe had regarded it as universally valid for the particular 
dialect which he meant to describe. The Kdrgamdlé edition gives 
em in am example. This ia corroborative testimony, hut incon- 
Krepapandita bas the following: jibedmdligal ce keacie chaurtsenpidau 
raksyate. takes) tahko. dakitrad co maguihytch cakgyate. pathd pakpah 
paiko, Wékyd Wika, For bps in Magadhi Vararuci gives ska. Hemacandra 


gives sto in the twe words preks and deaky, elaewhere fihvdmdliya pius 


E. A rtile for AE in Saurasent ls found sowhero else fur as [ know. 



























clusive without a full report of manuvcript readings. Nandilla- 
‘gopa in his commentary to the Frabodhacandrodayn (Nirnuyned~ 
gara edition, p, 72), on the authority of Candrasena and others, 
apparently regards the substitution of # for z in Magadhi aa op- 
tional. Hd Sithadevagant have the same idea in mind? 

‘There is a strange but important statement in Rajasekhera’s 
Kavyumimiiea (Gacksad'e Oriental Series, Vol. 1, pp. xxii, 40) 
to the effect that Sisuniiga, king of Magndha, prohibited in hie 
harem the uee of cerchrals except 4, and of 4, 3, h, and ks, The 
pasenge reads as follows: srfiyote hi magadhesu sisundgo mima- 
raja. lena duruccirin astau varndn apdsya avinlahpura era pra- 
rarttito niyamah, fakarddagas eatedre miirddhanyls trfiyararjam 
Gsmanas tragah ksakdraé ceti. It is quite possible that even ino 
later period such commands of a king might affect not only the 
angunge of his harem but also that of his courtiers and of poeta. 
who composed dramas to he enacted in bis puluce. Such usege 
might even be reflected in the Prikrit grammarians Whether 
the etntemont is abeolutely trae or not makes little difference. 
There was such a tradition. Tt opens up wide possibilities, as-yet 
nnthonght of, of the varieties of pronunciation which may he ex- 
pected in the exse of any of the Prakrit dialects. 

From Vararuci on the grammatical tradition concerning: fhe: 
change of a to £ in MagadhT is unanimous, Some of the com- 
menintors inke it a¢ merely optional and possibly Sithadevagunl 
did not recognize it as universal, The ASokn inscriptions sem 
to prove that the official language of Magadha in the thind cen- 
fury B.C. had a, not 2. Conld the prohibition of Siuniiga, if the 
story is correct, have nnything to do with the continuance of such. 
neage at court, and did the popular language have 4? 

“Windisch = basing his conclusion on the inzeriptions of Agoka, 

that the use of # for 7 in the dramas is a later development. 
If so did the prevalence of the letter £ in the langunge of the 
Gekirs, which is based on Magadhi,= have anything to do with the: 
ettension of 4 in the later drama and grammatical works? Gow- 
rofeki,*? who regards the # of the Sakdira as merely an individual 
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sing, suggests that the lisping of this character may have spread 





mechanically through the other Magadhi parts of the manuscripts 
of hh Myeohakatikt. Further, he argues against Windisch that: 
the # of dramatic Magadhi is Bo: peculize's feature to have devel- 
oped in a purely literary way.* At present no definite answer to 
the question can be given. 
‘Pischél (p. 21) remarks; “Im iibrigen weichen Vr. und He, 
stark von einander ab, wns sich zum groasten ‘Teile daraue erklirt, 
dase He. auch die Ganvasent der Digambara beriicksichtigt het, 
deren Eigenbeiten div Jaina auf die §. der Dramen. tibertragen 
haben, wodureh sie dieselbe triibten und auf spitere Autoren irre 
leitend wirkten.” 19 it not poswible that the same bad influence 
ney have affected Hemacandr’s Migadhi? Why insist that He- 
macandra’s rules for Migadhi must be followed in all their details 
even against all the manuscripts and many of the grammérians? 
The wmloe ascribed by Pischel to Hemacandra in the development 
of Prakrit Grammar and in the uzsge of the dramatists is as much 
rated as was the importance astTihed by Deussen to San- 
kara’s adeaita in the history of the Vedanta. 
In adilition to the four dialects treated by Vararuci Homacandra 
{ ika and Apabhramsa. ‘He refore also to Arsa, 
by which he means the Anthamigadhi of the canonical hooks af 
the Svetambarn Jains, but gives no rules for the constitution of 
that dinlect because he pegs it to be an independent language 
which follows rules of its 
‘On what are the additional pave of Hemucandra baeed? Evan. 
ff he knew the rules of Wararuci2* » matter which is not alwo- 
Antely certain, he clearly made use of other sources. Pischel makes 
the following criticism of Hemacandra’s scholarly method: “Er 
= var ein compiator der sclimaten art, der seine vorganger in 
riicksithtslosester weise gepliindert hat und dessen werke fliichtig- 
cet aller art enthalten. Thm fehite jede spur wisernschaftlicher 
kritik und ieGe ‘bolepenbeit. in in dor literatar.” = If the roles of 





















“HAVA 44. ST. 
* Pischel, Grammetik, pp. 12-4 ' 
fee ‘Peraruci und Hemacendra, pp. 24-6, Pischel, Grammatik, pp. 
as 
tt Hemacandra’s Grammatik der Prokritepreckes II, p. vi. Reiterated 
ii Grammatil: der Prakrit-Gprecken, p. 46. 
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matical tradition or on any consistant usage by writers of dramas 
it is hard to see how such great discrepancies could have resulted. 
Senart * points: out, for instance, that only in the Girnar inserip- 
tions of Agoka is the writing sta found. These inscriptions come 
from the oxtrome west of India. It is likely that the rule of He- 
micandra by which Ha and afha become sia (and perhaps other 
riles too) preserves 1 local peculiarity which is not to be ascribed 
to Migadhi in general. Bloch points out™ that Hemacandra in 
his treatment of Maihirigtri prescrites two Jain peculinritie, the 
yairufs (1, 180) and the use of w for p as initial (1,229). * 3 
are not mentioned by Vararuci. ‘There is no proof that at an early 
date thero wap any consiatent dramatic usage or consistent gram- 
matical tradition for Migadht. Capeller’s remark * “Ich glaube 
tticht, dass den Dichtern fiir das Prikrit so hestimurite Regeln vor- 
schwebten wie fiir das Sanskrit, und auch hier stehen sie ja ee 
kanntlich im Widerspruch mit Panini” is, 1 think, especially 
true of Migadht 

Until we know more about the predecessors of Hemacandra, 
where his additions! rules came from and their date, und how far 
particular unthors really tried to follow the grammatical treatises 
it is surely tinseholarly to follow the Migadht rules of Hemacandra 
and hia followers, especially in the enee of dramas like the Pra- 
podhacandrodays which antedaty Hemacandra, Nor is it scholarly 
to follow even the simpler rules of Vararuci or some ather get of 
rules, An author may have followed some treatise which is TO. 
longer extant or he may have had only a smattering of Prakrit 
picked up from the tuwage in other dramas and not based strictly 
on any detailed set of rules. Why edit a drama by an Eastert 
author according to the rules of # Western grammarian? 

Konow™ hae pointed out the fact that Rijasckhara confnsed 
Mahfraistri and Saurasent forme, and that the manuscripts are not 
entirely to blame for the confesion. Markandeya ™ remarks that 
when d is kept in RijaSkhara the author is wrong, not the gram- 
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marian, So too Somadeva, in the Lalitavigraharsjanataks, often 
confuses the dialects even though his Magadht does conform closely 
to the rules of Namisidha and of Hemacandre. In the use of & 
inetead of s in consonant groups he agrees with Namisidhu, not 
with Hemacandra. Here there can be no question of manuscript 
corruption and the stone-cutter casnot be responsible for all the 
mistakes, ‘There was doubtless the same meonsistency to an even 
greater degree in many other and earlier dramas. All that Soma- 
deva's use of Magadhi proves is that he personally made an effort 
to follow some set of rules pretty closely. In each case the greater 
or less approximation of the Prakrit dialects employed in the 
dramas to the theoretical grammatical norm depended on the 
greater or less knowledge of the author. 


3, Bhasis and Vilhdadts. 

That Vararuci and Hemacandra intended to deseribe only dialects 
which were really distinctive is proved by the fact that they make no 
mention of the Vibhisis. Yet these are specifically referred to and 
briefly described by Bharata.* He iz followed by Mirkandeya,” 
by the Prikrtacandrika,” by Pribvidhara in the preface to the 
Mrochakatiki,"* and by the Prikrtukalpstaru of Rima-Sarman 








(Tarkavigiéa),“* who remarks that the Vibhasis cannot be called 
Apabhramse If they are used in dramatic works? Most of them 
are described in the Sahityadarpana (6.162 ff.). Dandin (in the 


Ravyndursa), like Vararucl and Hemacandra, does not distinguish 
the Bhisis from the Vibhisis. He says (1.32) that a literary 
-work may be composed in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhraraia, or 1m. & 
mixed language. In 31 and 37 it is stuted that dramas are com- 

din this mixed Inngaage. In $4 he describes MiharistrT as 
the most important Prikrit dialect, but in 35 says that Sauraseni, 
Gaui, Lati ete, are also need. He does not pick out Migathi 





* Pischel, Grammatik, pp. 8-0); Konow, GA 1504, 4700. 

“4 Najyahtatra (ed. Kavyamsla) 17. 45. 
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as worthy of especial mention, unless, ag is likely, Gandi is to be 
taken ag equivalent to Magaihtf, 

Grierson (JRAS 1918. 489 ff.) concludes that a Vibhisi is s 
corrupt form of one or miore of the standard Prakrit dialects, which 
is employed only in dramas, and is there allotted to some special 
character, Since they are not pure nnd standard dialects they are 
not treated by Vararuci and Hemacendm. But the passage of 
Bharata proves that they were recognized at an early date as being 
employed on the stage, and later grammarians like Mirkandeva 
incorporated an account of them into their general treatises on 
Prikrit. There is naturally no detailed diseussion of them in 
Bharata, Much latitude must have heen allowed to the individual 
matista, even if they did know the rules of Vararuci or of Hema- 
candra or of soma other grammarian for the standard dialects, 
had no grammatical norm, or at the most only vague suggestions: 
We have no proof at all that such: modified or siisced dinlects wore 
not employed and there ix consequently no reason for standardizing 
all the dramatic Prakrit to the norm of Mihiiristri, Sauraseni, and 
Migadht. Bloch“ and Gawrotwki“ argue against Prthvidhara 
in his efforts to prove the use of these Vibhisis in the Mrechnka- 
tik. Pischel* upholds him. Jn my opinion Bloch and Gaw- 
ronski go much too far. The Vibhisis do group themselves into 
two classes, those based on MAgadhi and those based on Sanraseni, 
hut that is no reason at all for treating them as Migadhi and 
Sauraeeni. ‘There may well be some basis of truth in Prthvidharn’s 
contention, even though his late analysis may not represent exactly 
the intention of the author of the play. The question cannot be 
answered until an exhaustive examination of oll the matuseripts 
has heen made; perhaps not even then, 


Note the following pasanges: 
Bharata 17, 46-7: 
scurmsenaen samdsrifya bhdisd Mirgd tu natoke 


athani chandalak biryd deiabhdai prayokirbhih 
ndnddesasamulthan hi kdeyar bhavati mAtake 
‘ Farerwei und Nemecandra, p. 4. 
“EVR 44, 247-74, 
“ Fremmatik, p. Sif, 
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yaddesam nicapdiram gat taddesam tasya bhdylam , | 


Sihityadarpana (i, 168 : 
yuddesyarn nicapitram tu laddesyam fasya bhagitam 


We have no reason to question these statements which depict a per- 

fevtly natural state of affsirs,“* or to deny that characters on the 

einge may have spoken local dialects which had rarious admixtures 

of the standard dialects. The older grammuarians made no effort . 
to codify and fix these local nnd mixed dialects. Some of the later ! 
grammarians did try to codify even these, The argumentum ez [ 
glentio from Vararoci and Hemacandra cannot prove that such 

loeal and mixed dialects were not used in the dramas and that the 

statement of Bharata is valueless. 


4. The Prikrit Passages ax Preserved in our Manuscripts. 


The Prakrit passages of our manuscripts are much more corrupt 
than are the Sanskrit passages. The most superficial comparison 
of the different versions of the aame Prikrit passage in a number 
of manuscripts shows clearly the impossibility of accurately re- 
storing the archetype in every detail. Many of the scribes had 
little or no knowledge of Prikrit and could not follow the meaning 
of whut they were copying; many had only o smattering of the 
most commonly used dialects Mahirastri and Saurazen!. There 
would be a natural tendency to level lee familiar forme and dia- 
leets; to reduce them to the more common norms. On the other 
hand seme scribes and commentators, who did not know Prikrit | 
grammar, replaced the forms they found by forms which corre- . 
sponded with the particular set of rules they happened to know, | 

Should we base our text wholly ou the manuscripia, applying to 
tiem as careful a philological criticism as possible, or should we 
make @ uniform text based on the grammarians, or rather of some 
grammarian? If we choose the ecoond alternative, should we, in 
the cuse of the Pralodhucandrodaya, follow the rules of Vararuct 
etna sre rr ur Pld eae Hemacandra 
which are later in date than Krenamif 
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5. The Maigadht Passages in our Manuscripts. 

The only Maégadhi rules of the grammarions which are followed 
with any consistency at all by our manuscripts are the change of r 
to J, the nominative in ¢, and the substitution of hage for aham; 
to some extent also the rules for the change of # to & and for the 
vocative in & This almost complete obliteration of the other Ma- 
gadht rules of Vararuci and Hemacandra is regurded hy Pischel “ 
as the result of manuscript corruption, of the tendency on the part 
af copyists to substitute the more familiar Saurageni or Maharistri 
forme for the much rarer Magadhi forms, ‘The passages in Mil- 
gudhi known to Pischel were few, and with the exception of the 
a a the ee the Venisarnhira, « o Pree 


pasan pres rik to Piachel are given here in note 4. Pischel, 
in : the vourse of his book, repeatedly emphasizes his supposition 
that those manuscripts which sporadically preserve traces of the 
mort recondite Migadhi rules of the grammarians, especially those 
of Hemacandra, are to be regarded as good manuscripta: Such 
preservation of grammatical rolea seems to be his chief criterion 
ag to the goodness or badness of a manuscript. 

Hillebrundt, in the preface to his edition of the Mudrirdiksas 
(p. ii), triumphantly remarks that two or three of his South In- 
dian manuscripts do give, in a few cases, forms which do corre- 
spond to the more recondite rules of the grammarians.@ “Of all 














+ Grammati, p, 23, Pischel gives there a lst of all the passages in 
our dramas which seem to be in Mayadht. The following important pare 
mee, unknown to Piechel, are to be aided: Téiders, Bruchaticke Bua 
dhiatiocher Dirwaen, pp. 34-42; Bhisa‘s Podcardira, p. 207, ars 
topAlika, Gomltraka, and other herdsmen) ; Bhias's Karpabhara, p, 78 iT. 
(Tries io dinguise); Bhiea's Pretijdtyou , pP 4b, tte 
mattaka}; Bhiinw’s Caredatta (Gakira): Bhasa’s Balacarita, pp, 641, 
24i., 464, 69. (Nandugopa, Vrddhagopalike, Dimaks, the wrestlers 
Cagira and Mug{ika, Sarvih); Mattecilfesprohasane (Trivandrum San 
skrit Series 55), p 2447. (Unmattaka); DAermarijaye (edited by 
Narayen, Bombay), p. SOM. (Krogtapile and two foot-soldiera ) + Mohara- 
jeperdjeyo (Garkwad's Oriental Series 9), pp. TS, 96 ff. (two fool 
soldiers, a man, Sind and Mari, and fisherman behind the scenes); Hom- 
miramademerdane (Guekwad's Oriental Series 10), p. 34. (Micccha 
king and bis minister, « spy dreserd as a Turuska) : Subhadrédkawath jaye 
(Trivandrum Sanakrit Series 131, p. 1279. (herdamen); Tepatioes- 
rarene (Trivandrom Sanskrit Bories 1), pp 14300, 104, 208, “S07. 

“See alen Hillebrandt in Gaftinger Nectrichtes 1905, «20, 
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MSS. only B generally gives the Migadhi words in their charac- 
teristic shape, viz. with # instead of s, 3: | instead of r: hage instead 

of gham, and the Nominative case ending in e¢, while it fails to 
exhibit some other more striking peculiarities. But N shows, at 
least once, that we have to write gafea, 126, 19; B has once dgas- 
cat, 101, 2, and thereby we are led to suppose that the disappear 
ance of similar forms is due to the copyists, who are always in- 
fitnes: ite sulestituse: more popula: Joris: for: thos of; rare “oceut 
rence.” Moreover, one Mysore manuseript (C855) “ gives the 
Magadht in perfect accordance with the rales of the grammarians,” 
but this manuéeript is modern and the marginal addition of rules 
from Hemecandra proves that it has undergone @ revision which 
brought the Migadhi passages into accord with the rules of Hema- 
eandra, How can we be absolutely sure that the two forms in B 
and N really represent the preservation of archetypal forms? They 
may go back only to some revised manuscript, not to the archetype. 
Tt is hazardous to generalize from them alone. “ But I do not 
think that the same holds good with respect to another M5. of the 
same library, (Mys.) No. 939, written in Telugi characters and 
exhibiting all the chareatestetin features of the Migadhi dialect 
to an unexpected extent.” iy idks ced madth ASiake dhe ‘thacthieee 
ence of grammatical works is quite excluded, but the fact that in 
one original manuscript true old Magadhi forms do appear, seems 
tome ‘at least worth being taken notice of.” Hillebrandt gives no 
date for this mannseript, and there is no proof that it has not 
nnidergune a process of revision, What does he mean by calling it 
fa “original manuscript"? How does he know that Hemarandra 
ani other jate grammariane really give ws “true old Migadhi 
forme”? ‘That is precisely the point which needs to be proved. 
The very fact that the roles of Hemacandra are followed with euch 
great regularity in thie particular manuscript while all the other 
manuscripts in which any of the more recondite Migadhi forms do 
ocmur chow them only sporadically makes Hillebrandt’s contention 
very doubtfal to eay the least. 


6. Magadhi in the Prabodhacandrodaya. 
Of my mannscripts of this drama only two," both southern, 


“EK which ja number 4125 af the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuacripis i) 
the Library of the India Office, Te dates from the second half of the 


3 














show the change of « to & The Madras edition, which is based 


O00 southern manuscripts, has 3 pretty consistently in the speeches 
of the Digambara, but writes ¢ in the speeches of the Pupil and 
of the Messenger. There is nothing to show how much is due to” 
revision by the editor. K originally had only s, but someone de- 
liberately went through the manuscript and revised the Migadht 


passages, correcting every Magadhi 3 that his eye hit upon to 6. 
Some escaped, but as a proof of the mechanical nature of the 








process # in Saurasent passages has in some cases heen corrected 


to §. Further, my manuscripts of the commentary of Sulrah- 


manya “ show that this commentator revised the Prakrit passages 


to the norm of some grammurian. He frequently quotes Prakrit 
rules, All those which I have been able to verify agree with the. 
rules ae given by Trivikrama and hia jollowers. It would sem 
that in southern India much atudy wae devoted to Prakrit gram- 
mar and that the Prikrit pasaages of our dramas-were subjected 
to a thorough revision there. When so-called correct Magadht is 
found in southern mantecripts I am very suspicious of « deliberate 
Tevision. In copies made from these manuscripts by ignorant 
ecribes a process of levelling might agam take place. There are 
examples of euch levelling in the mannscripta of Subrahmanya. 
A so-called correct old Magadhi form is just as likely to go back 
only to a revised manuscript a8 to the archetype, It is suspected 
and with goo reason, that in general the later manuscripts give 
hotter Prilkrit, that is to aay better from the point of view of the 
rules. of Hemacandra and other grammarians, than do the earlier 
manuscripts.” 

Tt seems to me more than a mere coincidence that the mann- 
scripte of the Prabodhacandrodaya show much the same phenome- 
non as do the manuscripts of the Mudririkenas. Only a few of the 
southern manuscripts make even an approximation to the rules af 
Hemacandra and his followers, and in the case of each cian at 








eighteenth century and is written In Devandgart. DL which 0 also an India 
Office mannecript (Burnell 273). Usted Sarhvat 1662 and written in 
Telngn characters, 

' Manuseript 4B-7-18 of the Mailras Government Library (12500 of the 
Descriptive Catalogue). Mantseript Ma of the Mysore Government 
Library. 

“ Hertel ZOMG G4. 634. 
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lesst one of these manuscripts can be proved to pars vere aoe 
deliberately. In the case of the Prabodhacandrodaya too o oom- 
tmentator systematically revised the Migadhi to correspond to the 
rules of some grammarian. Recent manuscripts which ate in me- 
cord with Hemacundra ani his followers prove nothing. I woald 
like to seo a really old manuscript in such accord, especially one 
from northern India. 

My manuscripts of the Prabodhacandrodava ‘taken sa a whole 
do have in the Magadhi passages in. a majority of the enses I for r, 
the nominative in ¢, kage for aham, and occasionally the vocative 
in @, but except in the case of two southern manuscripts (and the 
Madris edition) nowhere do they show the change of s to &, and 
nowhere do they (including even these southern manuscripts) 
show any trace of the more recondite rules of Hemucandra. Opca- 
sionally 4 is found but only as the preservation of « Sanskrit é. 
Such mechanical preservation of Sanskrit é proves nothing sbout 
Magadhi ¢ Sauraseni is the prevailing dialect in the Prabodim- 
candrodaya ani there would naturally be a tendency in the course 
of repeated copying to supplant the more unusiia] Migadht forms 
by the better known and more familiar Saurasent ones. But whiy 
should every ¥ be conformed to Sanrasent « by the copyists while 
in mowt cases | and ¢ are preserved? This can hardly be due to a 
mere chance, Surely | and ¢ are just as repugnant to Sauraseni 
as is 4. [ cannot explain the. discrepancy by any process of mere 
nannscript corruption. Te it acholarly to apply the role for the 
change of s to ¢ and all the other rules of Hemacandrn Against the 
inanimous manuscript tradition? The greatest uniformity fs 
thown in the writing of 1, There is more hesitation in the matter 
ofeando. Ina few places practically all the manuscripts have o, 
‘and © may be the correct reading. In most places practically all 
‘the manuseripts have e. Especially strong is the agreement in the 
ease Of certain words auch ns ese, bhatfake, laule, pulise, eliee. In 
the case of the word bhikkAwd there is great uniformity in writing 
A, but in the case of some other words like mukkho there is uni- 
formity in writing a. Such a state of affairs can hardly be ox- 
plained by any mechanical process of manuscript corruption. Why 
ahiould manuecript corruption fe so completely succvssful in some 
places, while in many other places it failed completely to change 
the Magailhi form to Saturasen}? 
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%. Magadht in the Lalijavigrahardjandfaka. 

Much thas been made of the fact that fragmenta of drama pro- 
served on. stone at Ajmere “ reflect with considerable accuracy the 
Magadhi rules of the grammarians. It is uncertain whether the 
author knew the rules of Hemscandra or not.** At any mate be 
knew aome get of rales which gave the Magadhi in much the same 
form given by Hemacandra. In the treatment of « in consonant 
groups he agrees with Namisadhu, not with Hemacandra. Pischel 
remarks:™ “ Trot aller Fehler sind diese Bruchstiicke yon grides- 
ter Wichtigkeit fiir die Migadht, die nur hier uns in einer Gestalt 
liberliefert ist, die mit den Regeln der Grammatiker liberem- 
stimmnt.” Konow says: “Die Formen unserer Inschrift sini 
vor allem von dem grissten Interesse fiir die Miguihi, wo his jetzt 
die Verwirrung am grossten war, und gie beweisen hier unwider! 
lich, des die Regeln der Grammatiker nicht aus der Loft gegrilfen 
Kod” The rules. of the gruunmearians, to:be mite. RM D8 OF. eae 








ani ’ i arataabio usage in the case of Migadhi or concerning the 
universal validity of the roles of the grammuarians. It proves only 
that this particular author conformed his Migadh! to the detailed 
Tules of some grammarian. Ht does not prove that the Magadhi 
passages of all our manuscripts have been fundamentally changed 
hy a process of manuscript corruption, and that they, in the twelfth 
century or earlier, conformed to the rulea of any of the grammar- 
jens, Esch author must be judged on his own merita. 


8. Madyadhi tn the Latakamelaka. 


In this twelfth century drama by Satnkhadhara,”* « Digambera 
monk appears on the stage (pp. 12 ft, 25 .). The editor used 
three manuscripts, He consistently writes |, gives hage for ahane, 


in come cases the vocative in d, gives both ¢ and o in the nomina- 


” Edited by Kiclhorn in Gittinger Nechrichten 1893, 552. Ci. Pischel 
Grammatik, p. 8 ; 

“Cf Konow, Karpiramadjari, p. 204; Pischel, Grommafik, p- 6% 
Gawrottaki, ZVH 44. 251. 

“ firammatik, p. 0. 

"G04 1804. 451, 

“ See Peterson, Second Report, pp. 47, 122 and Third Report, p. 21. 
The drame is edited in the Kivyamilé 20 (1569)- 
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tive, but never writes 4 and never follows any of the other rulos 

grammmarions. He reporte no manuscript variants on these 
points. This edition reflects almost exactly the same state of 
affairs found in my matuseript of the Prabodhncandroduya. In 
ocr of # really critical edition the evidence cannot be pressed 
too far. 








9, Magadhé in the Amriodaya. 


On pige 66 of the Kivyamala edition of this drama « Jain monk 
appears. The editor varies between i and r (mostly /), gives the 
nominative in ¢, the genitive in @ha, varies between s and ¢ and 4, 
anid ones gives pudde for putrad, bat gives no indications of the 
other more technical rules of the grammarians. 

10. Madgadhiin Bhasa. 

In the Pratijiiyaugandhariyana and the Carndatta the text 
usnally hast and ¢ and ¢, but ¢ ond o are given occasionally. In 
the Balacarita and the Paficaritra the text has land » and o for 
the most part, but ¢ and 4 and r are given occasionally. In the 
Karnabhira the editor gives: and ¢ in the speeches of Indra in 
disguise, bot varies between r and I. In the speeches of the 
wrestlera Canira and Mustika (Gadlacarita, p. 59) 1 and one loca- 
tive singular in amemi in a verse are the only traits. which distin- 
guish the language from Sauraseni. Printz (Bhdsa’s Prakrit, p. 
6) decides, with some hesitation, to treat the first two groups af 
pussages together ag representing one dialect. He calla the last 
two groupa of short speeches Ardhamagadhi, but “nur als Not- 
lebelf” If any reliance at all is to be placed upon the manu- 
= three or four different dialects were intended. Tt i is clearly 

mpesible to reduce the Prikrit of Bhisa to the grammatical 
norms of Sauraseni and Maigadhi. It seems cortain that mixed 
dialects or Vibhisia were intended by the author. ‘There is -no 
trace of the peculiar rules of Hemacandra discussed above. 

Tn apite of the strong evidence which has been adduced in favor 
of the authenticity and carly date of these dramas I am not yet 
sheolutely convinced. of its validity, The arzamenta dmwn {rom 
the Prikrit passages by Leany (ZOMG 72. 203-8), Sukthaniar 
(JA0S 40, 230-9 and 42. 62-4), and Printz (Bhiva's Prikrit, pp. 
5-3) are very weak. The editions are based on scanty manuscript 
imuterial and all of it is southern. We need much more work on 
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the southern Prakrit grammimrians, on the southern manuscripts, 
and on the usage of southern authors before we can be certain that 
any particular form ie-really proof of an early date. suspect 
thot many so-alled early forma were in good use in the south aba 
comparatively late date. Note in connection with Bukthankars 
list the following “archaisms” picked from some of thw later 
texts in the course of a casual reading: furak Tupatianamva- 
rann $5.5, 77.3, 78.5 etc, Subhadradhanafijaya 32,3, 83. 5, 

194.8, 162.3, 170.4 etc, Mattavildseprahasana 6.11, 19.11; 
dni in the neuter plural is used frequently in the Tapntisam- 
varana, the Subhadradhansiijaya, and the Mattavilisaprahe- 
eins 16,8; ahma@arh Mattavilizaprabasana 9.1, 19.14, 24.1 (am- 
Adana 26.3); ahake Tapatisathvarana 144. 2 and Subhadradhansi- 

jaya 134.3,8; gacchiya Haminiramudamardana 34.17; kalia or 
kara Tapatisamvarans 204.4 and Subhadridhanaiijaya 15.6, #0. 
8, 18.0, 107.3, 135.9; kittie Mattavilisapmhasana 27.14; ima 
Tapatieastivaranc: a2. 4, ‘Bubhadradhanahjaya 67.6. In the Tri- 
randrum edition of the Niginands (p. 111) and the Punjab 
University edition (p. 63) Earia is given in place of badua of 
Paranjipe’s edition (p. 29). This list could be extended greatly, 
I think, by a carefol cearch of southern editions and manuseripte. 
Is the mannseript evidence really sufficient to prove that the forms 
in the so-called Bhisa listed by Sukthankar are really “archaisme”? 
Tt acems to me that the present material is too ‘scanty and uncer- 
tain to warrint avy categoricil conclusions. Note ulso the Migadht 
ApabhrariS& forme in the Paficaritrs, p. 22 referred to by Printe, 
p. 27. 


11. Madgadhi in the Hammiramadamardana of Jayasinhasiri, 


Thia drama was written in Gujarat hetween Sammvat 1276 and 
1286, The edition ie based om « very old palm-lenf manuseript 
dated Samvat 1236. ‘This manuscript, if not actually the original, 
ix #0 near to the original that very littl manuscript corruption:can 
have taken place, 

The text (Gaekwad's Oriental Serie: 10) gives Aage, bot varies 
between rand J. ¢ando, unde and & It gives (th for stha, EE for 
st and kk& for ky. Once (p. 34) it gives st (bhasta for bhatia) 
and once (p-:36) ak for ky (lashkijjate for raksigyele), lt tre 
quently has k for 9, 1 ford, p for b ete. These ore peculiarities of 
Paisicl, In the speeches of the apy it consistently gives 1 and ¢ 
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but varies between ¢and & In some words it has gy fork. Once 
dt-has the genitive plural in ahas and once the locative singular. 
ii ammi. It must be remembered that the drama comes from. 
Gojorat where Jainism and the authority of Hemacandra: were 
strong. It is very significant that auch an old manuscript of a — 
drama by an author who lived in a part of the country where He 
macanira’s Influence must have been very strong does not follow 
the grammatical norm of Hemacandra more closely. The text 
merits careful study. Manuscript corruption is in this case a most 
improbable explanation. It seems clear to me that we have here 
conclusive proof that the author really intended to use mixed din- 
loots or Vibhiisis. His MigadhY cannot be reduced to the norm 
of . Expecially noteworthy are the traces of Paidact 
in the Innguage of the mleceha king Milacchrikura and of his min- 
ister Gori Tsap. 


12. Magadht in the Mohardjapardjaya of Yasah pala. 


‘This drama (Gaekwod’s Oriental Series )) waa written in Gu- 
jerat between 1229 and 12392 A.D, One of the manuscripts 
seem to iste from the midile of the thirteenth century. As in 
the ease of the Hammiramadamardana the manuscript is not far 
Temoved in date from the actual date of the composition of the 
drama. The edition has | and hage, tut varies between « and é, 
and between ¢ and o. Tt has tth for sth, och for ech, and th for 
¢f against Hemacundra, but repeatedly it gives the form bhasfake. 
On p. oY it hae Atiapaken, a form. preseribed by Hemacandra 
(4.310), by Markandeya (19,11), and by other grammurians for 
_Paisicl, It also has the change of & to g and of d to t. The 
‘Prikrit of this drama too is worthy of careful study. Here too 


‘Manuecript corruption is an impossible explanation. 
19, Magadhi in Some of the Other Dramas, 

| The Trivandrum edition of the Subhadridhanaifijara of Kula- 
‘@kharavarma, written im the south between the tenth and the 
twelfth centuries, and based entirely on southern manuscripts, 
gives /, §, d in the vorative, ¢ in the nominative, and ahake. No 
important manuseript variants are reported and none of the re- 
condite forms of Hemacandra and his followers are found. 

‘The Trivandrum edition of the Mat: ana which was 


upeahs aad Arduamajiah 
: : : 7 a3 4 x ark? af I t + 
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written in the seventh century A.D. by some king of the Pallave 
dynasty has £, 1, « (sometimes o), but gives no indication of the 
other rules of Hemacandra, 

The Trivandrum edition of the Tapatisamvarana of Kulase- 
kharavarma hes J, #,e and ahake, The other roles of Hemacaniira 
are not followed. 

14. Migadhi in the Quotations of Hemacandra: 
ira (4,309) gives examples of Migadhi to exemplify 


eect, He quotes the Venisambira, the Mudrairiksasa, and the 
Sukunteli.“* Bloch remarks:™ “ Textkritisch ist der wert dicser 





Gitute Gussert gering; Hem. citierte meist nur aus dem 


und fast iiberall, wo er yon uneren has, abweicht, sind sine 
lesarten die schlechtern.” Pischel remurke:" “He. fand diese 
Eigenheiten nach 4,302 in Mudrir., Sak., Venis., wo unsere Hani. 
sehriften sie nur xum kleinen Teile haben, und die Handschriften 
He's soger an dieser Stelle dagegen fehlen.” It is by no means 
certain that these quotations in Hemacandri have any devisive 
value for the problem now under discussion. Hemacandra may hayes 
used mannecripts, cr quoted from memory from manuscripts which 
had already undergone more or less revision, or, a# many of the 
commentators have done, he may have assumed that the forms. 
which he found were wrong and may have revised them himeelf 
to fit his rulea. It cannot be assumed as certam that a form ns 
quoted by Hemacandra really represents the archetype, Even if 
he wore right in the matter of the three dramas quoted it does not 
follow that his authority is to he extended to all other drimas. 


15. Mégadhi in the Fragments of Buddhist! Dramas Edited 
by Jaiders, 
Recently fragments of Buddhist dramas were discovered in 
century A. D. Three Prakzit dialects are employed. One is an 


™ Pischel, od loc, 

“Vaorerun wed Hemoraedra, p. 5. 

“ Crammatik, p. 23. 

" fruchstieke buddhistiecher Dromen, Berlin, 1911, Alvaghos was 
the author af one of the dramas and may have been the avihor of all of 
them, altbough that has not been proved definitely. See Lilders, op. cit. 
Pp 66 and Sitzungeberichta Bert. Abed. 1911, p. 400. 
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old form of Saurasent. The second is characterized by the change 
of r to I, the change of # to #, and the nominative in e. Liiders 
names this Alt-Miyadht. ‘The third is characterized by the change 
of r to J, and by the nominative in ¢, but # does not change to &, 
Giiders names this Alt-Ardhamigadhi, and remarks (p. 40) that 
this dialect is very close to the dialect in which most of the ASoka 
inseriptions are written. In the cese of these fragments it can 
be no mere chance, no mere process of manuscript corruption which 
hae brought about the consistent difference of treatment in the 
same manuscript. A differentiation of dialecta waa clearly in- 
tended by the author, Curiously enongh this third dialect cor- 
responds closely in. essentials to the angunge of the so-called 
Migadhi passages of the Prabodhacandrodaya, at least if any 
‘weignt is to be laid on the consistent manuscript tradition in the 
gase Of that drama. Note especially thet none of the recondite 
rules of Hemacandra are obserred in these fragments, There is 
here positive proof that more than one form of Migadhi was used 
in the dramas at an early date. I think that such « usage was 
continued in the later centuries. 


16. What is Ardhamagadhi? 


1, Vararuci, who treats only the four standard dialects Mihi- 
bisa aii Migadhi, and Saurasent, does not mention Ardba- 














2. Hemacandra adda to these Cilikapaisicika and Apabhranén, 
But in 4. ast he remarks that Ardhamagadhi (by which he means 
canonical books of the Svetimbara Jains) 
follows ite own rules and not those which are given for Magadhi. 
Porther, in 1.5 he remarks that im Area all the rulea of his gram- 
mar are subject to exceptions and in 2.175 says that the preceding 
‘Testrictiona do not apply to Area eince in that dialect everything 
is specanitas * The followers of Hemncandra do not deal with 
Ardhamigadh?.* Pischel remarks (note on Hemacandra 4. 287): 


“Ter name eemienens bt yee au verschiedenen zeiten 
verschiedene dinlecte bex 


Markandeya 1.5 says: 


" Pischel, Grommatik, pp. 13-14, 
= Piechel, Grummatik, p. 2 
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mihdristri sourcsen’ pracyiventi ca migadhi 
idi pafloavidhd bhisd yubla na punar astadha 


and continues in the commentary fenviva éaurasenyd adfralve 
magadhy erardhamdgudht ily uktateat. dakginalydyad on laksand- 
karandt. baalikyié ca rephasya lateamatrena bhedat. dvantyim 
evinfarbhdval ift bhi@rah. Ardhomigadhi is excluded as bemg 
only a Magadhi which is not far different from Sauraseni and it 
is not reckoned among the Vibhiisis: But evidently some writers 
did class it as a bAdei. In 12.38 Mirkandeya at the end of the 
gection on Migadhi gays saurasenyl adfiratrdd igam evirdha- 
magadhi.” Mirkandeya’s description of Ardhamagadhl exactly 
fits the dialeet which I think is used in the Prabodhacandrodaya, 


4. Krumedisvara has the statement™ wihiristrimirdirdhamd- 
gadht and Lassen (pp. 393, 401) reporte from ao bail manuscript a 
brief passage dealing with Ardhamagadhi. Lf this jumbled pas 
ae: Of rules and examples really is intended us a description of 
Ardk Ibi that: dinleot.ls.snatked, in: Kramadiévare’e| sxsinss 
thon by the following pecul 


The change of « aod » to 

The change of ¢ to t. 

The nominative plural in dAw. 

The enbetitution of hake for aham, 

The change of sfa and gfha to ffha. 

eijphedi for tigfhati. 

The post passive participle in pid, 

The optional endings ¢ or i in the nominative singular. In the 
one example given mahdi@o the ending is o, 











SP os pe eye 


“Pischei, Grammolik, p32 and De Grommetio Pracriticis, pp. b= 
femarts that Mérkagieya alone of the Prikrit grammtiarlans quotes 
Bharata, See 1238 comm. For Mirkandeya’y treatment af the Bhighe 
eon alee Grierson, /RAS 1018. 405-4. 

“= Lassen, Inetitutiones, pp, 17, 303, 401, For Kramadiivara and his 
source’ sce Pischel, Dy Grommaticia Procriticis, p. 1¢ and (frammatik, 
p- 41; Bloch, Veroract weal Hemecondra, pp, 28-9; Zacharias, BB 626-7. 
It ts by no means certaln that he followed the mules of Hemarcandra or 
eren thet he is later than Hemacandra. He does seem to have followed 
Vararnel pretty closely, but there are diserepancies which prove that he 
bad other scores too. In kis brief statement with reference to Ar- 
: niki he te clearly independent of both Vararnci end Hemacandra 
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6. Ramaturkavigise in his Prikrtakalpataru “ says that Ardha- 
amfgadhi is not very different from Migadhi, but in opposition to 
pati fe classes it among the Bhisis as followe: Mahi- 
useni, Magadhi, Ardhamigndhi and Daksinityi. 


6 Péteron describes as followa a set of anonymous Prikrit 
Sttras: “The Prakritasitm which follows is in two parta, one ) 
treating of Prikrit generally, with the exception of the Paidiel : 
*gisachivarjaprikritesitra, the other dealing separ- 
ately with tise ames dialect, Migadhi in its two varieties, and 
the Paiéicht and Apabhrushéa tongues.” Is Ardhamagadhi one of 
‘the two Kinds of Magadhi? 


>. Bharata (17.48) remarks: magadhy avantija pricyd #ira- 
_ seny ardhamagadht Bahlika dakgindlyd ca sapla bhasth prakir- 
‘titah™ 


‘8. "The Sahityadarpana (6.160) names Ardhamagadhi as o 
dialect spoken by cetain definite characters on the stage. 


, The Prakrtacandriki of Krsnspandita (in Peterson, Third 
4 fart, p. 346) has in a corrupt passage - 


mahinisiri tathdcantt daureseny ardhamigadhi 
i BaRULT magadht oaivety astuila dakindtyajith. 


- Pischel remarks (p.2) that all the grammarians regarded Mahi 
fistri, Sourasenl, Magudhi, and Paisic? us Prakrit languages 
Beyond that opinions differed. There was much dispute as to 
which ‘dialects were to be considered as Bhiisis, which as Vi- 

i¢* which as Apabhraméas, and which aa merely mixed dia- 
ivety without murked peculiarities of their owm But there is 
ample evidence to prove that some authorities even considered 
Ardhamagadh! to be a Bhat, und there is certain proof that their 


"' Laseen, Inetitutiones, pp. 20-1. See aleo Muir, OST IL. 340 and Aut- 
recht, Car, Oron., p. 1st. | 

“Third Report, pp. 21, 340, 

«Quoted by Prthvidhara (o Mycchakatika (ed, Sarm& Sistrf and Para, 
F- 1}. Lalla Diksita quotes the same (Godubole’s edition, p. 1), 

Por a full account of these eee Grierson, JRAS 1018, 459 i. 
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seems to me cotta that sriskiscioya ail thé obhas velnien ass 
recognize Ardh ahh refer to a dialect which was employed on 
the stage, In spite of its exclusion by Vararuci, Hemacandra and 
others it may have been widely nsed in the dramas for certain 
character. All that it is allowable to infer from the grommar- 
ijans is that some of them did not regard Ardhamagadhi as « 
Bhasi, not that they denied its use in dramatic works. The fact 
; firkandeya felt it necessary to mention Ardhamagadhi and 
to exclude it proves that some authorities even regarded it ns @ 
main dialect. ‘The passage of Bharata proves that at one timeit 
was emploved in dramas. Whether the later passages which refer 
to it merely copy Bharata or whether we are to infer from them 
that even at « later date it was still employed in dramas ia un- 
certain. I incline emphatically to the latter view. Pischel maker 
the mistake of assuming that the Ardhamagadht of the grammar- 
ian (in spite of the statement, quoted abore, that the term Ardha- 
maa referred at different times to > Fars different dialects) must 
reapond exactly to the Ardhamfigadht 
ake it the Svetimbara Jaina. This is certuinly too narrow 
view. 

















“ Bloch, Vareruci wad Hrmacendra, p. 4 and Gawroiaki, ZFS 44. 247 i. 
argue agalnet Pischel, fFrrammatié, p. 24. that Pyrtheidhara ie wrong in 
his assumption that seven dialects are used in the MrerhakefikA. Pythyi- 
dhara’s somewhat conftised account la ia follows (Sarmi G4atri anid Paresh, 
P 1): sfifakdden baheprekdroprdirtaprapadcesn catasra eee Ghd) 
pragujyontr pach enaatsranet tent eke deme tenaeais na opothrom du pro podcey 
eafarra eva bhdplh prayujyonte dnbdricdnddllidborighabkudesipsh He 
thinks that ull of these are msed in the Mpechaka}ikS except @ahari, Then 
he quotes Bharata (17.45) to the effort that there are sever hhiedis in 
Prikrit, nameiy Mfigadhi, Avantiji, Pricyi, Gaurasmi, Ardhamigadht, 
Balhika, and DMkgipity’. Then he remarks that Maibdristri ote. are used 
fo Kavyas and continues opebhremde dekdrébhivacigddlainharedririda- 
drajak Aind conecorépash ca eibAdpdh aepta Eirtitah (Bharata IT, 49 
with alight variations). He quotes Bharata but follows the other divrishim 
into four bAdade aml foor formes of Apabhramias. We cannot trust the 
accuracy of hls distribution of the dinlects, tut there may be ow large 
amount of truth in hie general contention, eren though he schematically 
tries to make the possages of the drama fit the definitions of the authority 
which be follows. Lalla Dikgita (Godabole’s edition, p. 1) agrees verhally 
with Prihvidhara. 





Fac aot Sess [ac tnbne) si lio ea ora 
have been spoken to the west of Migadhi, that is, in the Baniras 
Gintrict it corresponds, therefore, to the Bhojpiiri or the E. H. 
proper,” Similarly Grierson argues that Ardhamigadhi was a 
local dielect spoken in the district around Allahabad where Saura- 
seni and Magudhi overlupped. Recently he has repeated the sante 


theory much more enrphatically™ in his statement that Axia 
igadhi was a mixed Janguage spoken in # district corresponding: 
tod resent Oudh, and that Eastern Hind! in deeronded from it. 
‘Senart emphatically denies" and Pischel doubts" that Ardha- 
qenpethy was ever a local dialect. Gawronski saye™ that the 

are too schematic, that they distinguish too many 
Gialecis, ‘but that they also deny dialects which we know existed: 
“So ist x. B. nach Markandeva Ardhamagadhi — Migadhi, natiir- 
ich falsch.” He makes the mistake of assuming that Markandeya 
qonst have mean by Ardhamigadhi the Innguage of the canonical 
books of the Svetambara: Jnins. It is, however, clear that Mark- 
‘andeya used the word in a very different sense from that and that 
he referred to a mixed dialect used on the stage. His statement 
is perfectly correct. 

It ia important to note that all the inscriptions of Asoka except 
those in the extreme west have I, ¢, and «."* These same features 
are found in one of the dialects employed in the early dramatic 
fragments edited by Liiders"* and. if I mm not mistaken, in the 
language of the Digambara monk in the Prabodhacandrodaya. 


(Mi 

* Grammar of the Gaultier Languages, p. xxiv. Cf. Hoernle and 
‘Grierson, A Comparatice Dictionary of the Bihar! Language, p. 35. 
 Beven Grammars of the Dialects and Subdivisions of the Bihari Lon- 
guage, J. 6-0. 
™ Liaguiatic Burcey, VI. 2-3; ef. alu mene AXIL 
51; Aulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 1020, dl, 

© Lea Inecriptions de Piyadaai Tl. 400, 502. 

"' Grammatik, pp. 24.5. 

THZVS 44.270 note, 26). 

“* Windisch, Actes dw NiVe Comgrta faterastional des Oricutaliates L 
e79, 281; Senart, Les Inseriptinms de Piyadosl IL. 481. 

* Bruchataecke buddhistincher Dramen, p. 40. Liiders pointe ont the 
similarity between the dialect of these fragments aod the inscriptions of 
Asoka, but {p. 42) relying on the authority of Piechel states thet Ar 
dhamigadh! was not employed in the later dramas. Tam ooovineed that 
it continued to be weed_ 
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This dialect which hes [and ¢ but uses ¢ and which I would 
name Ardhamigadh! in the broadest sense of the word, is spoken’ 
in the Prabodhacandrodaya by the Digambara monk, hy the Mes- 
senger from Dien ai by the Pupil-of the Cirvaka. 1 can make 
no distinction between the dinlects of these three characters as 
they are reflected in our present manuscripts. Thev are all her 
etics. We should naturally expect Svetimbara Jaina in the dra- 
maa to speak Ardhamigadhi in the narrow sense of the wont, and 
possibly by a natural extension, the Digumbaras and other heretics 
might be made to speak the same dialect. But there is no case 
of the use of Ardhamigadhi in this restricted Jain sense of the 
word in our dramas, No Svetiimbara Juins appear on the stage. 
The early literature of the Digambaras is eo little known that not 
even #& guess may be hazaried a: to the approximation of ite lan-- 
guage to the Anihamigadhi of our dramas. Mar it not be that 
the Hindus picked out for dramutie purposes afew very noticeable 
characteristics of the Jnin dinlects and were satisfled with that ag 
#iving enough flavor to the speech of the despised heretics without 
trying to copy all the details of their language? How mnch fami- 
liarity did ‘the writers of drama actually have with the Jnin books? 
The linguage of the Joins was not treated at all by the Prakrit 
grammarions. | doubt whether the dramatists made any effort at 
all to approximate to the language of the Jains. Tam inclined to 
think that they merely followed an old convention that low charac 
ters should ¢peak local or mixed dialects (Vibhisia) and that in 
the language of such low characters no effort was mnde to repre- 
sent accurately the language of uny particular locality or of any 
particular group such as the Jains. A few general charncteristies 
were used to color the language. 


it. What Characters peal Magadhl and Ardhamagadhi Accerd- 
ing fo the Granimariona and the Treatises on 
Dramattc Theory? 

Bharata (17.48-9) names seven Bhisde and seven Vibhiisda, 
Then (17. 501.) he gives directions for the nee of these dinloets. 
The distribution is lasel partly on the locality from. which the 
character comes, partly on his ocenpation, Then (17. 581%) he 
continuns with the statement that one should employ « frequently 
in the speech of those who live in the region hetween the Ganges 
and the orean, » frequently in the speech of thoes who live in the 
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region between the Vindhyse-and the ocean, ¢ frequently in the 
‘gpeech of those who live in Suristra, Avanti, Vatravati, and the 
North, u frequently in the epeech of thos» who live in the Hima- 
iuyas, in Sindh, and in Sauvira, ¢ in the speech of those who live in 
Arbuda and om the banks of the river Carmanvati. What is the 
meaning of this curious passage? Pischel, Grammatik, p. 24 gives 
it up with the statement “damit ist-nichts anzufangen.” 

The Daésripaka (2. 66) and the Sahityadarpana (6.165) repeat 
the statement of Bharuta (17.46-7) that characters should be 
made to epeak the Ianguage of the part of the country from which 
they come. It is impossible at present to estimate the exact value 
of those statements, but it seems to mo that they represent a per- 
fectly mitural state-of affairs and that they are not based on purely 
artiflcial speculation, ‘Why press the rules of Vararucit, Hema- 
eindra and other gre rians and discard entirely the statements 
of those writers who deul dircetly and in detail with the theory 
and practice of the drama? Why must each of the Prakrit dia- 
leots be regarded as rigidly uniform? There were doubtless many 
yurieties of Migndhi, Sauraseni, and Paisici, It was only the 
weight of some authority and tradition political, religious or gram- 
mati¢al which could lead to a greater standapiization of dinlnct as 
im the case of Pali and the Jsin dialects, Eventually the loose 
dinleots used on the early stage were standardized in somewhat 
different ways by different grammarians. The later writers would 
miturally use fewer dialects and be more consistent in their treat- 
ment of them, but even for the later dramatists there can be no 
talk of absolute uniformity. 

Muir’s remark: ** “'The rules here given are quite artificial, as 
it would be absurd to suppose that different classes of persona lit- 
ing in the came locality, ac most of the dramatic persona would do, 
could each epeak different dialects, and that, too, dinlects of other 
and perhaps distant provinces” is far from the mark. Probably 
in most dramas only one or two dialects would be used, bt in such 
firamas as did bring onto the stage men from other localities or 
men from lower walks of life it is perfeetly natural to suppose that 
their gpeech would be differentiated in some way. There is no 


need to assume a complete copying of the speech of other and dis- 
tant localities, As Bharnia guggests wwen the wnee of a single letter 














"Original Bonekrit Teete 11, 51. 
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wii ia onughs Ulloa PE Biioch vi to impart an 
individual favor, Further, in the large cities where the dramaa 
were produced there would naturally be men from many different 
parte of the country, City life in ancient India was much more 
cosmopolitan than is usually assumed. Moreover the minor dis- 
lects used on the stage were practically uniform in grammatical 
structure and vocabulary. They are,.on the whole, differentiated 
merely by differences of pronunciation of single letters or groupe of 
iis 





hus: 


hi Bharata (17.50) 





migadhi (vu narendrindm antahpuranirdsindm 
celandm rijapulrindm sregthindm cirdhamagadhi. 
Dasaripaka (2.65) has: 
piidcdlyanlanicidau paiideass magadham tatha. 
Sahityadarpans (6.160) has: 
atrokia migadht bhast rijintah puracdrindim 
cefindim cijaputrandm Sresthanim ctrdhamdagadhi.™ 


Kohala apud Markandeva (12.1) says that Migadht is spoken 
by Riksasas, Bhikgus, Ksapanakas, Servants etc.™ | 

Markandeya (12.38 commentary) remarks rikeastfresthicetimu- 
kormydder ardhamdagadhtit bhoratah. I cannot find the quotation 
in Bharata. 

The Prakpiacandriki: (Peterson, Third Report, p. 348) hes: 


magadAt rakynsidindin antah puranivdsindm 
cetindm rijaputrinim sresthinim cirdhamagadhi., 


The Sarasvatikunthibharana (2.9) has: 


"*For definitions of “thos who Live in the women's apartments” eee 
Pischel, Gremmafik, p. 22. 

"The commentator |Nirpsyasigara Presa edition, p. $16) has: arn 
eréearghordgharddan rijeputragyipi rdmeceadrider ut 
esd samakriesgica cyerahdro rorsiteh, ne fe ordicwmioianel The 
Prikrtacandriki (Peterson, Third Report, p. 245) has a stame very «imi 
lar to those of Bharata and the Sahityadarpana. 

“See Pimchel, Grammatik, p. 22. For Kohala see Pischel, Greseecatik, 
pp. 32-3; Weber, Jndierhe Btudien 4.273 and Indische Htretfen & 59, 
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devitdyih samskriam prohuk prokrtam kitnardde 
podtdcdd yar pisdondyd midgadham hinajiditayoh. i 
The Sadbhisicandrika of Lakemidhnra (Bombay Sanekrit Se- 
fies eclition, FP: &) hns : 


chadmeliigavaliith fadvay jaininde ili keeane 
dhame madhyame cdi sauraseni prayuyyate 
dhivarddgatinicesu magadht mmuyujyate 
rekeaa pisdcanicess pawicldcivayam bharat 
opibhramées tu canddlayavanddisu yujyale 
nifakiddy apebhrandriaydsoryleahianavah 
rye candilakidinaim migadhyidi prayufjale 
corvesdm kirtnavasdl hiryo bhidsioyalikramah 


The Prikptamanidipa of Appayyadiksita (copy of Mysore manu- 
‘soript, p: 49h) describes Migadbi as birdlddinikrsfajaliprayojyd 
bAdad. 

The Rusirnavasudhakara (‘Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 50, 290) 
quotes the same stanzas given above from the Sadbhisicandrika. — 

Rarmadisa in his commentary to the Prabodhacandrodaya cays” 
thiksuksapenakariksasiniah puravisicelakadinam migadhity wk- 
fam anyatra. 

In some authorities gradual echematization seems to heave taken 
place by which Ardhamagadhi wae excladed from the dramas, and 
by which Migndhi was definitely prescribed for all characters of 
low rank. This can hardly reflect the original umge. It bears all 
the marks of a later schematic simplification. 

Tn some authorities. the idea of Ardhamigadhi and of other local 
and mixed dialects persisted. Most dramas doubtless employed 
only the three main dialects and the use of these wis more and 
more conventionalized according to the rank of the characters, mt 
it is very probable that many of the old dramus and some of the 
Inter ones did make use of local and mixed dialects. We must 
jodge each writer on his own merits, and in default of other evi- 


“Kivyamili edition. Of, Pischel, Grammatik, p. 2 In an example 
of Migadhi given to 2.17 1, ¢, and. fare printed. The same stanza con: 
erring the ase of the dialects je given in the Alombdroickhara (Kivya- 
mals edition, p. 5) with alight variation. 

“Nirgayesigara Prees edition, p 100. Exactly the same quotation is 
given by Gapeta in hie commentary on the same play (Harvard many 
ecript IT, folio 21 recto). 

3 
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dence the criterion toust not be Hemacundra but the manuscripts 
of each particular drama even though a process of levelling may 
have taken piace in them. Each commentator of course, if he 
made any pretence to erutlition, would try to make the dialects fit 
into the norm of the technical books on dramatic theory which he 
himself happened to know. The authority of the Inte commen- 
tators can be of Little waiue for an estimation of the original usage 
of the author himeelf. | 
Bharata gives no definite statement as to the dialect to be em- 
ployed in the ease of Buddhisb and Jain monks. He has only 
(17, 34-5); 
cydjalingepratisthindm Sramanindm tapasvindm 
bhiksucakrararandndm priktam samprayojeyet, 


But Jater in hia more detailed description of the Bhisis and Vi- 
bhiisiis he makes no mention of these characters and gives no direc- 
tions concerning the particular dialect which they are to speak. 
Kohala prescriles Magudhi for Buddhist and Jain monks. Eama- 

diss and the Sadbhasacandrika also find some authority for Ma- 
gadhi ag the dialect to be used by Jain monks.. In the Prabodha- 
candrodayn the Jnin monk, the pupil of the Cirviks and the mes- 
aonger from Orissa speak Prikrit while the Buddhist monk, the 
Carvaka and the Kapilika «peak Sanskrit; in the Latakamelake 
the Digambara speaks Prikrit; in the Mattavilisapralasana the 
Kapili speaks Sanskrit and the ‘Buddhiet monk speaks Prikrit; in. 
the Moharajaparijayn the Kapalika and the Nistika speak Prikrit: 
in the Amrtodaya the Buddhamirga speaks Sanskrit while the 
Arhatsiddhiinta and the Mahavratakapilika apeak Prikrit; in the 
Mrechakatiiad the Bhiksu peaks Prikrit; in the Mudririksaca the 
Keapanaka «peaks Prakrit; in the Vidyiparinaya (which is all iy 
Sanskrit) the Lokiyatesiddhanta, the Buddhist System, the Vira- 
sanisiddhinta, and the Somasiddhinta speak Sanskrit. In all 
casea the Prikrit is Migadhi or some. form of Migadht. 














18. The Dialects of the Prabodhacandrodaya According to the 
Commentators on tha! Drama, 


So far as my manuscripts go I can make no clear distinction 
between the language of the Jain monk and that of the Messenger 
from Orissa. and the Pupil of the Cirvika, Subrahmanya tomarks 








‘atthe Carvin speak anukerit while his pupil speaks Prikrit 
use, aa compared to his pupil, the Cliirviku is of higher rank. 

In ensport of his ameertion ‘the qubter. trom: the Sahitvadiesana/ah 

follows : 


2 OSS semi it mcs yob 


I have not been able to find this rae in the text of the Sa- 
hityadarpans. It is curious that the heretic Buddhist and the 
heretic Kipalika both speak Sanskrit. Surely the Kipilika could 
not have been reganied os a higher character than the Digambera 
Jain and have been made to speak Sanekrit for that reason. Clearly 
Krenamisra was not following rigorously the rule of some authori- 
ties that all low charactera should be made to epewk Miigailhi. 
Daring the later period of Buddhiem in India the Buddhists weed 
‘Sanskrit in their literature. Is that the reason for making the 
— monk speak Sanskrit? What language did the Kiipa- 

likes employ? Waa it also Sanskrit and is that the reason for 
making the Kipalika speak Sanskrit? Was the Jain monk maile 
to spenk Ardhamagadhi because one of the Jain language: wae o 
form of Ardhamigadhi? Is. the author really following some 
Schetan bused on the. languages actually used. by the sects. in 


sa ES 

Hagope " says that the language of the Pupil of the Cir- 
Pisani aed seentinaess eso palamapulixasea tin atno 
puriselatah iff sifrona ebirah, purheyelatah, magadhyde bAdstylii 
purist purmlitige atah nkdrasya et ekinideso bhacatiit litvdbhttyath 
gody api feh Santiriirena magadhyar bhasdyim Sabdnidese prdpte 
pulli tabde iti priptaw magadhydm éaurasenivad iti sabiinidesasyn 
vikalpa ii candrasenddaya dhur iti ma dosah. ro lak iti sitrene 
migadhydm rasya lakdrddese iti riipastddhik. evom wltaralra ma- 
gadhibhaghyitrn ciyieyom, No trast can be placed on the readings 
given by the Bombay edition, but in default of manusecripte of the 
commentary the pasauge must be taken as printed. I do not know 
from what author the Prikrit roles are taken, The first one ia 
very similar to the role eon purbsyelatah of Trivikrama and his 
followers. The rule ro laA ia given by Kromadfévara (Lassen, 
Institutiones, p. 393). In Trivikrama and his followers the 


" Nirnayusigara Preas edition of the Prahedhacanirodara, p. 72. 
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changes of ¢ to | and of s to 4 are given in one and the same rule. 
They do, however, give ro lok for OOlikapaisicl, Niindillago 
probably using some author who is unknown to us, 
Clearly he recognizes the nominative singular mageuline in ¢. 
Feo of the text must therefore be changed to ese. He also recog- 
nives the change of rto!. He quotes a rule for the change.of s to 3, 
but relying on the authority of certain grammariats who inter- 
preted the rule magedhydsh Jourasenivat to mean that the change 
of « to # is merely optional in Migadht he apparently means to 
road everywhere « in Magadhi of the Prabodhacandrodaya. The 
manuseripta which he had before him must therefore have had a. 
They corroborate the evidence of the manuscripts which | have 
weed. He gays nothing about the dialect of the Messen, 
Origa, On page 100 he saya that the first part of the ieee of 
the Digambara monk is Migadhi, but on page 102 he states that 
the stanza at the end of the same speech is Paisici. He continues 
no nanch paidicyim it sfitrena nakdrasya nabkiiedideso bhovati. 
éesam magadhival. ‘Thiet seems to be corrupt for Vararuci, Hema- 
canilra, Trivikrams, Sittharaja, Lakemidhora, and Mirkandeya 
give ae ‘teristic of Paisicl the change of » to n. What of 
the other rules of the grammuariana for Paitici? Nandillagopa 
acems to imply that this change alone differentintes Paisicl from 
Migadhi. Some of the later commentators eeem to have taken the 
most surprising liberties with the rules of the grammarians, Wae 
this doe to the fact that they felt that they must poy some atten- 
tion to the text which ther found before them in the 1 . 
that they hesitated to make wholesale changes in odie to que it 
inte agreement with the grammarians and eo forced the rules of the 
grammurians into agreement with the manuceripts? On the other 
hand some of the commentators did eo revise the text and did try 
to liring it into agreement with the rules of the grammarians. 
Rimadass ™ says that the Cb sewoncécte monk speaks MigudhT and 











“Niroayasigara Preee edition, p. 100. Pischel, Grommoatik, p. 10 


quotes onty Riummdiisn of the commentators on the Prabodhacandrodaya 
in corroboratiem of hie opinion that the dialect of the Digamhera ie 
Migath!, The authority of Romadiea ls oo greater than thal of the 
other commentators and as Nindiliagopa’s attitude towards MAgadhl in 
the matter of « atid ( shows the mere statement of a commentator that & 
dimlect is Migadh! meen little. 
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continues: bitkguinpanakariksadintahpuravdsicotakadinain mde 
gaahity ution. anyal ra, 

Malesvara * regards all three dialects us Paisici, but gives no 
details. 

(iatesn sayy“ that the Digambara speaks Migadhi and gives the 
same quotation which ia given by Rimadisa. He says nothing 
about the dialect of the Pupil and of the Messenger. 

Huctke (folio 38 recto) auyé that the speech of the Pupil is 
Puisaciki, He continues: aie esah. ala sor idetau pumelty etcam, 
gato sails sabdirah. puligatthe purusdrthak. puruse ror nifyam { F) 
item if ukdresgdkrak. He recognizes the change of r to I, the 
change of « to 4, and the nominative in ¢ in lis Paisiciki, but 
changes rik to ffh. On folio 39 recto lw calle the epeech of the 
Messenger paiddcikt (lekhahestasya nieapdirateat). Then he quotes 
from the Prikrtamuktivall, but the text is 0 uncertain that I 
refrain from trying to reproduce it. Apparently he thinks that 
‘this particolar dialect is that of Odradeéa, an easy guess since the 
Messenger comes from Orissa. He reads hakke, gives w rule for 
smi and rules for the formation of bAatiakehim:, Folio 53 verso 
he remarks of « speech of the Digambara monk paisicim bhaaim. 
Folio 51 verso he gives the form. satthagadam in his PaiSicl. ‘The 
# is probably to be corrected to 2 in agreement with the rule which 

Subrahmanya (46a) save of the speech of the Pupil alinfeapd- 
fraintd asya midgadht bhdsd. cirodkasya wicatve "pi Sieg pe leary 
pradhdnafvena samakriam, He recognizes the change of r ta |, 
the change of ¢ to §, and the nominative in ¢, but remarke bAdet- 
wyatyena of bihulakaivena va jayadydrn ya itt magadhasiitrena 
yakiribhdes dyayyarydinh ja vi dyasyn jek, Apparently he thinks 
that the Messenger speaks Magadhi (48) to judge bv a rule which 
he gives for Aage which corresponds with Sitharija 19.14. On 
p. 69 he says that the Digumbara speake Magadhi, He knew the 
convention that very low characters should be made to speak Mi- 
gachi, For Magadhf he follows some adherent of Trivikrama and 
applies the rnles consistently except for the change of j to wy. 





“ Harvard manuscript 1744, folla 21 recta, 
“No. 60 of the List of Selected Banabrid Manvuacripia from the Nepal 
Durber Library sent to Oxford. No, 4 of the new numbering 
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Does this divergence and hesitation of the commentators go back 
to the statement of the Dadarfipaka (2.60) that persona of espoci- 
ally low mnk should be madeé to speak Paisicl or Migadhi? Only 
Nandillagoym actually quotes one rule for Paisici, but implies 
clearly that in his opinion this one rule was the only one which 
differentiated Paiéici from Migadhi. TRucika seems to give Mé- 
gadhf rules even though he calla the dinlect Paisicl. ‘The com- 
mentetors’ conception of the difference between Paidici and M5- 
gandhi must have been very hazy and very little importance is to 
be attached to their statements, but the strong tendency on their 
part to see PaiSici in the dramas is important. Important slio 
is the fact that Nandillagopa regard s as optionally permissible 
in Magadhi, I can interpret this only on the ground that be found 
the manuscript tradition etrongly in favor of 4. No certain Pur 
Sici pascages are found in our dramas, at Jeast: none which corre- 
spond in detail with the rules of the grammarians. However the 
Moharajaparijaya and the Elammiramadamardana do have pas- 
saves which show traces of Puidiicl lementa) Were Paisict dislects 
really used in the dramas and must we revise our notions aa to 
the charncter of such dramatic Paisict? Why did Voraruci devote 
attention to Paidaci. Did he regard it as a literary language but 
one which was not employed in dramas? Severe! good authorities 
prescribe its nse in the drama. Was it once present in then: and 
has it cince been levelled to the norm of Migadhi? Or did the 
commentators merely follow the statement of the Deéeripake and 
take adtantage of ite option to read Paisicl into the dramas? TI 
‘am inclined to think that Paisici or at least dialeets with some 
Puisiet elements in them were used freely in the dramas. Note 
the curious passage of the Prikrtakalpatarn quoted by Lassen ( Ap- 
pendix, p. 6): matam milgudham nima petidctham yodd maga- 
dhtndm jdyela bhapt. atha brdvradam ndma pavstcikarn tafpadindth 
gada sorkakriatr mifrand syit. 








19. The Manuscripts Versus the Grammarians, 
Bloch “ after a careful study of Vararuci and Hemacandra Inid 





down the following principles. L The Prakrit TP aT Pe Are. 
of value to us only because of the fact that we do not have mano- 





" Voererun end Hemocandre, p. 48. 





acripty of the dramas from 40 old a date. 2. The only control for 
the correctness of their statements is furnished by the manuscripts, 
$. Any statement in them which is at variance with the evidence 
of our manuscripts is to be regarded os false until it is confirmed 
by good manuseripte, 4. Das argumenfum ex silentio gilt bei 
der Profril-Sprachen, took the sharpest exception to these concln- 
sions and since that time many editors huve followed his enthority 
in restoring everywhere a Normal-Prakrit strictly in aceordanc 
with the grammarians (chiefly Hemacanidra), even agniinat the 
eae of all the manuscripta. Pischel made a very careful etudy 
! amis iane but only « guperficial study of the manuscripts 
thatasel ve. Only a few of the older und better manuscripts have 
been carefully collated and fully reported in critical editions. It 
is premature to set up such draetic rules until all the good manu- 
seripte have been studied carefully, Pischel expressed himeelf as 
follows (p. 23): “ind doch kann es keinem Aweifel unterliegen, 
dass diese, wie ile andern Regeln der Grammatiker, gegen die 
Handachriften durchzufihren ist; and (p. 46) “ Nicht die Gram- 
tmatiker cind nach den Handschriften sondern die Handechriften 
math aes Grammatixern za verbessern.” sess Bharani 








ations and their emia! dale we are constantly troubled rt 
the feeling of inconsistency.” But is the only object of the editor 
that of getting a consistent text? Surely the “feeling of incon- 
sistency” should not trouble the echolar who is chiefly interested 
in tmeing the linguistic development of the language and the = 
cess of the crammiatival elaboration of the rulea of the gram 

fans, If we proceed az Hillebrandt does when he makes the fol- 
lowing sintement: “ For this reason it will not be considered too 
bold to restore the Magadhi dialect throughout even where the 
manuscripta fail to guide us,” if we consistently follow Hema- 
candra, and ignore the manuscripts or place their readings in a 
footnote or appendix, we tend to obarare all the scholarly prob- 
lems and to perpetuate a most doubtful generalization, The manu- 
scripts ate bad and require the most careful ecriticiam, but on the 
other hand many of the grammatical rule are clearly based on 
generalizations which never were valid for all the writers of San- 
skrit dramas. I agree emphatically with the statement of Wind- 
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isch: “ ine riicksichtslose Regelung der Texte nach diesen An- 
gaben der Grammatiker ware auch sehr bedenklich, wiirde wobl au 
oiner Grammatikerrezension von zweilelhaftem Werte filhren, aber 
sehwerlich xu cinem Texte, der-dem des Dichters nahe kiime.” Each 
author must be judged on his own merits and for that the manu- 
scripts ure the ouly gale criterion, not the grammuarians. Some 
authors may Teally have followed the rules of the grammarians for 
Magadhi and for the Vibhitgis, but that fact can he determined 
only from the manuseripte. 

Tho evidence which is available to prove that during the later 
period there was much learned revision of the Prakrit passages of 
our manuscripts of the dramas, especially in southern India, should 
make ws careful in our treatment of the Normal-Prikrit found im 
such mannecripts. Ther were many works on Prakrit grammar 
now known to ua only by name or by quotations in commentaries, 
lf we judge these on the basis of the treatises known to us they 
did not agree in all details and did not represent a mniform tradi- 
tion. Each commentator treated the text according to the parti- 
cular set of rules which he himself knew, Some did violence to 
the grammaerians in favor of the manuscript text which they found, 
some completely revised the text in order to mnke it fit the rules 
of the grammarians. There is no certainty that such normalized 
forme in the text or in the commentaries really represent the forms 
of the archetype. The older the drama the more I hesitate to 
follow the grammarians. It may be impossible to restore the 
original text but that ia no reauon for having recourse to a falla- 

ious method. Pischel’s overestimation of the value of Hema- 
candra is quite parallel to his overestimation of the value of Yiska 
and Siyana for the interpretation of the Rig Veda, 

As I look over the Migadhi passages listed by Pischel and the 
long additional passsges given in note 44 1 feel sure that they are 
not all to be reduced to the norm for Migadht demanded by 
Piechel. Clearly the Vibhiisis continued to he used. There are 
indications of Ardhamigadhi and of Paisici. I feel confident 
that Kranamisra at any tate did not use 4, sca, sfa, ak, and y. 

It seems clear from the treatment of Migudhi in the grammar- 
ians that the dramatic and grammatical traditions had their origi 
anid development outside of Mugadha. All through the later works 














Fa? 100). 4. 
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of Indian liternture we find references to Magadha os a country 
inhabited largely by heretica and mlecchas. ence the prescnp- 
tion of Mawadhi for characters of low rank and the comparatively 
few rules given for ita formation, ‘These rules cannot be intended 
to give a full and eomplete description of the language spoken in 
Magadha. ‘They give only a few of its real or supposed chameter- 
istics and describe merely a conventionalized dialect used for 
dramatic purpozes. 


THE NABOPOTASSAR CHRONICLE 
Oxiveeirr or Caicaco 


Tire MOST IMPORTANT CHRONOLOGICAL FOIDs in the realm of 
historical cuneiform literature are the chronicles. ‘They fix for ms 
the exact dates of certain events in the annals of the perioda to: 
which they belong. Practically every document of this character 
that has come to light has established some hitherto unknown fact, 

The Intest published acquisition of this kind falls within the 
reijgu of Nabopolassar, King of Babvion (625-605 B. C.) and covers. 
the tenth to the seventeenth yeara of hie reign (616-600 B.C.). This 
bit of a chronicle is found on one tablet and sheds its light in the 
midst of a period that has been lurgely veiled in mystery, Indeed, 
for the stretoh of time from 637 B. C. down through the fall of 
Nineveh our information has been gathered mainly from cunei- 
form contracts, many of them mere fragments, from the prophets 
of the Old ‘Testament, and from # galaxy of classical writers both 
Greek and Roman, who lived not less than 200 years later than the 
evente they described. Thus, the Inst years of the Assyrian em- 
pire have been hidden behind the mists of the legendary reports 
of the classicista from Herodotus to Ensebius, the imprecations 
and denunciations of the Old Testament prophets, a few: dated 
contract tablets, and the commutable statements of Nabonidus in 
his descriptions of the national conflicts of this period. 

The last thirty years of the Assyrian empire have been so slightly 
understood that not even the succession and death of the Assyrian 
kings could be fixed. The Inst eleven or twelve years (657-626 
B.C.) of Ashurbanipal, the greatest ancient royal patron of liter- 
ature, are still enveloped in mystery. Even the order of hie suc- 
ceseors on the throne, and their means of securing it, have been 
matters of controversy. Multiple inferences, deductions and con- 
jectures have grown up around the reign of Nabopolassar his 
first to his twenty-first, or lost year. But our crowning ignorance 
of this period was that of the international situation, | 

Evidently Assyria was waning. Babylon, a former province of 
Assyria, was longing for independence; Egypt, formerly a yracal 
of Assyria, cast wistful eyes towards southwestern Asia; the Medes 
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threatening their former invader, Assyria; and the Scythian 
hordes in the far north, according to Heredotus, had already made 
themselves feared in the countries to the south of them, and the 
Hebrews in Palestine were a kind of pawn. between Asia and 
Egypt. The precise political relations of these different peoples 
have been an unsolved riddle. 

The tablet that contains thia chronicle wae discovered in the 
Britieh Museum by C. J. Gadd, an nasistant in the department 
of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities. If complete it would con- 
sist of 75 lines of cuneiform text, devoted to eight years (616-09 
B. C.) but ita breaks are co considerable that they reduce its teal 
valve a¢ a contribution to that dark period. 

The Chronicle begins with the tenth year (614 B.C.) of Nabo- 
jilascar, here also called “the King of Akkad,” that is, North 
e bylon aa, This king Nabopolassar either had heen assigned by 
the new King of Assyria to the regency of Babylon in 625 B, 
©. or he had ambitiously eeized control of that city and province. 
Of the 56 or 57 contract tablets dated in Nubopolassar’s rem, 
every one of his 21 years is mentioned except 1, 3, and 4. Only 
nineteen, however, give the place af the drawing up of the con- 
tract: ten were written in Babylon, six in Sippar, one in Bor- 
sippa, one in Dilbat anil one in Pahhirtu? The earliest known 







date of Nabopolassar in Sippar is his twelfth year, that is 614. 
BO. His sway over that city must have begun prior to that date, 
om of his realm probably before the date of 


the opening of the Chronicle: 

‘Tehall not give 2 detailed trunsiation of the text, bat point ont 
the trend of events as they are recorded by the chronicler, 

‘The Chronicle ns already stated opens at the tenth year of Nabo- 
polasear (616 B. C.), and spevifice that he mustered the army of 
Akkad in the month Iyyur, the second month (May) and marched 
up along the banks of the Euphrates to two Aramnecan districts 
already named in other Assyrian annals," Suhn snd Hindamn, 

which willingly sulimitted without a stroke to o new overlord in 


The Fail of Nineveh, By C. 3. Gadd, British Museum, Lontou, 
England, 1925. 

*Streck, M. desurpenipol, p, odzxii, Leipeig, 1916. 

*Tighsthpileser I and Ashurmasirapal. 
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place of Assyria. Report reached the Babylonian King that the 
army of Assyria was in the city of Qahlinu, not far distant. Nabe- 
polussar, after nearly three months deloy, attacked, defeated and 
routed it with ita allies the Mannaeans, endl took large numbers of 
prisoners. His victory extended to the lowns of Mané, Sahira and 
Balihw, from which hia troops earried away great quantities of 
booty, many captives, and the natives’ gods. The Chronicl eye 
that in Elul (September) the King of Akkad and his army 
turned back. and on their way carried off the plunder of the erty 
of Qablinu. ‘The real reason for the return appears in the follow- 
ing line, “In the month of Tieri the army of Egypt and the 
army of Acsyrin marched after (— pursued) the King of Akkad 
oe far wa the city of Qablinu,” but did not overtake him, for he 
mite good his escape to Balylon. 

The most startling fact here is that Egypt, over which Paamme- 
tichus 1 is still king, and a former vassal of Assyria, is now an 
ally of her former overlord, and in 616 1. (C, sent an army to his 
support against the Babylonian rebels, and quite as likely to aid 
in holding back the peoples of the north whose invasions into the 
south might later reach the land of the Nile. 

The chronicler beclouds the real result of this sudden attack of 
the allies by abruptly introducing « drive by the army of Akkad 
into territory east of the Tigris river to the city of Madanu of the 
district of Araphu where Nabopolassar routed an army of Assyria, 
—probably the Tigris division—and drove it back to the lower 
Zab river, captured large numbers of prisoners and animals, ross 
the Tigris, and reached Babylon. At any rmte the vear ended 
with a successful campaign, 

The eleventh year (616 B.C.) saw the army of Akkad striking 
at the Tigris region—really « safe distance from the allied armies 
im the Mesopotamian Northwest. Nabopolascur boldly scaaultid 
Ashur, the ancient capital, but he could not take it. ‘The King of 
Assyria (Sin-shar-ishkun) with his army relieved Ashur, and pur- 
cued the King of Akkad along the banks of the Tigris until the 
Babylonians took hasty refoge in the fortress of Takritain, to which 
the Assyrians laid siege. The chronicler relates that the pur- 
suors raised the siege at the end of ten days, and retired after 
suffering greatly at the hands of the besieged, and returned to their 
(the Assyrians’) land. The real fact appears in the next line, 
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that tho Medes of the Northland were beginning their descent 

upon Assyrian territory east of the Tigrie—their firet mention in 
this: Bets dota though the numerous references in classical writers 
would indicate that this was not their firet invasion of the Assyrian 
Mpire, 

In the twelfth year (614 B.C.) the Medes uppeared againat 
Nineveh. (A serious brenk in the text leaves only a doubtful 
statement). Apparently their only victory was over a small town 
near Nineveh, Obviously unsuccessful here, they marched down 
the Tigris und assaulted Ashur, and (an a lroken text) seem to 
hove captured it, making carnage of the great men and taking 
prisoners: Nahopolassar came to their aid bot too late to share 
in the victory. Remnante of signe seem to indicate that King 
Kyaxares of the Medes and Nabopolassar met here face to face 
anit “friendship and alliance they established together,” after 
which each king returned to his home-land. 

Tn the thirteenth year (613 B, C.) Nabopolacsar turned his army 
‘against the unfaithful Aramaeang of Suhu on the Euphnites, and 
‘aptured two islam! towns in the Euphrates river, without any 
interference om the part of the Amyrian army, which may have 
heen fully oceupied on the Tigris. 

‘The events of the fourteenth year (612 B.C.) are described in 
fifteen tines of text, not one of which ie complete. And it ia on 
this yenr’s annals that Gadd bases his main thesis for the new date 
of the fall of Nineveh. Many of the lines are badly broken, and 
the information we have is fragmentary. Even the number four- 
teen, specifying the year of Nabhopolussar’s teign, ie missing In 
the chronicler’s text. 

The oe of thie vear’s narnitive in the discussion Tenile 
me to indipate somewhat in detail its broken character. The year 
beging (line 38) “The King of Aklow) mustered his army” ... « 
(break)... “the King of the Umman-Manda to meet tha ing 
at Akkad” (39) (brmk).. ...-. - a met one with the 
ather” (40) “The King of Akkad” ... . .{dreak) . 0.56» 
ew 2. tee (me | Kvinen fires?) -*he made to cross” 
(41) * by the bank of of the Tigris tay mnrched " ; . (break) 

. (a trace only of the second syllable hi of ian Against * 
and a more trace possibly of the sign for) “ Ni[meveh} .. . (break) 
. “they * .. .~ (42) “From the month of Sivith to the 


month of Ab™ ..... (reek) . - (48) “A mighty assault they 
made upon tho ty, and iw the month of Ab" «= a. 
made” ... “of the great ones.” (44) “At that time os 
earlobe, King of Assyria” ei a) es eee 
epoil of the Site beyond onyrataticn: thev plundered, and”. , 
(break) ...... the city into a mound and a mfin]..... . 
(break) . (46) “Of Assyria before the king escaped (or 
foared) andthe forces of the King of Akkad” . ... (long break) 
. - (47) “In the month of Elul, the 20th day, Kyaxares and 
his army returned to his land, and the King of Akkad back” 
. (break) .....5 (48) “they went to the city of Nisibis, 
a the prisoners and”... (break) ..... (49) “and ‘of the 
land of Rusapu ther brought to Nineveh before the face of. the 
King of Akkad, In the month™...... (50) “in the city of 
Harran, for the sovereignty of the land of Assyria eat upon the 
throne, Until the month of”... (51) “in Nineveh”... 
aa . “trom the 20th of the month” .. | the king” 
- (88) # alec in the month of Tisri in the city. OF iis min 

"Dhese! fragménts: of linea and text make no connected or even 
aetni-connected narrative. Gadd had no duplicate text with which 
to fill the breaks. Tn his dismay he turned to the reports of the 
classical writers and the Old ‘Testament to piece out his arguments 
for his thesia. By translating “ Umman-Manda” in this connec- 
tion, “ Seythians,” he finds the forees of three allies united im the 
assault upon the city, viz. Sevthians, Medes and Babylonians, But 
I find no warrant in the Chronicle for ench a translation of 
*Timmen-Manda,” who, in all other oceurrénces, seem to have been 
Modes, The nome of the city upon which the assault was made 
i@ broken out, but from the subsequent narrative may have been 
Nineveh. At least, thy fragmentary text mentions that prisoners 
and probably hooty captured i in neighboring provinces were brought 
before Nabopolassar in Nineveh, which could not have been 
reduced wholly to a mound and a ruin, 

No word is found as to the fate of Sin-shar-ishkun, King of 
Assyria, though Gadd save (p. 13) “the end of Sin-shar-iahkun 
ia expresely indicated.” Inferentially we conclude that a part of 
the Assyrian army either eeeaped to the adjoining provinces, or 
fled westward, to the Euphrates region. At any rate, the chroni- 
cler statee that some one representing the sovereignty of Assyria 





gat on thé throne in Harran, their western capital. It may be that 
Assyrin’s armies wert not concentrated wt any one point, but were 
stationed at strategio centres in the Kast and West. 

That the fall of Nineveh occurred in 612 B. C. is an inference, 
and m deduction from the fragments of the text of that year and 
from subsequent events mentioned in the Chronicle, rather than 
from any direct statement. The reports of the Old Testament 
prophets and classical writers have no res! chronological value, but 
faire commutable, and as serviceable for locating Nineveh’s full in 
606-607 as in 612 B. C. 

The events of the fifteenth year (611 B. C,) are covered by five 
broken lines. Nabopolassar attempted no great campaign, proba- 
bly becanse he was unable to face the Assyrian army of the region 
of the Euphrates. He is reported to have captured one minor 
éity, Rugguliti, and to have returned (retreated?) to his own land. 

The sixteenth year (610 B.C.) recites notable events, Naho- 
polussar led his army to northwestern Mesopotamia where he met 
his ally, the Umman-Manda—the Medes, With united forces they 
attacked the Assyrian capital of the West, Horran. Ashur-uballit, 
the new King of Assyria, and the army of the land... . (break) 
. ~~ “had come”... “ fomr of the enemy fell upon them; they 
uhandoned the city”... . (Greak) ..... “they crossed "— 
(Eaphrates?).. The remaining narrative, though broken, relates 
that the allies captured Harran, plundered it of vast quantities of 
spoil, and, with the Assyrian army safely weat of thy Euphrates, 
Teturned to their home-lands, 

The next year (seventeenth, 609 B. 0.) witnesses a rejuvenation 
of the Assyrian power. In the spring Ashur-uballit, King of 
Assyria, with « great army of Egyptians, crossed the Euphrates 
and marched upon Haran, now held by a garrison of Nahopo- 
Inncar. The broken character of the text recites that Nabopo- 
lasanr came to the sid and resene of his troops, that a battle took 
place, but the outcome of the clash between the armies is lost in 
the broken spaces of the tablet. At any rate Nabopolassar is said 
to have returned to his land, whether victor or vanquished we 
huive no record to tell us. 

The next year (608 B. C.)-we find in the “ratchline ” for the 
succeeding tablet that Nabopolasear mustered his army for another 
campaign.—Here ens this Chronicle. 
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We can imagine the Egyptian army of Necho I, who kille 
Josiah on his campaign, rushing northward to be ssistanoe of 
his Asiatic ally, Ashur-wballit of Assyria, against the Babylonian 
invaders, Dubtless the combined armies of Egypt and: ‘Assyria 
held their ground in. northwestern Mesopotamia until the great 
battle of Carchemish in 605 B.C. where Nebuchadrezaar with the 
Babylonian army crushed the Assyrians as a political entity, while 
the Egyptian army with the Babylonians in pursuit escaped down 
the east coust of the Mediterranean Sea to their hame-land, 

With all its defects this Chronicle is a splendid caste in the 
desett of Assyria’s last years of existence, and of Babylon’s be- 
ginnings os a pew empire. 

Ita beet contributions to that period are- 


1. Tho determination of the names and the order of the. last 
kings of the waning Assyrian empire, following Aghurbanipal 
(668-626 B. C.). They were (1) Ashiur-etil-ilani, niling bout 
four years (626-022 B,O,); (2) Sin<har-iahkun, ruling about 
seven years ((20-612 B,C.; both eons of Ashurbiuipal) « (3) 
Ashur-oballi}, ruling about even years (612-605 B.C.), Hither 
just before or just after Ashur-etil-ilini, an officer, Sin-ahum-lishir, 
Geurped the throne for a year or two, 

*. Nabopolassar was not a subject of Assyria through practi- 
cally his twenty-one years of reign, but waz ruler of Babylon and 
Sippar, and was openly attacking the Assyrians at least in the 
tenth year (616 B.C.) after his necession to the headship of 
Babylon. 

3. The political situation of Western Axia is shown to have been 

















a follows: Assyria ond Egypt (Assyria’s former subject) were 


effective military allies, at least during the period of this Chrani- 
cle, in the territory of northwestern Mesopotamia. There je he 
evidence, however, in 
any part in the defense of Assyria in the Tigris region, but rather 
that it limited its activities to the Euphrates valley, 





4. The formal alliance of the Babylonians and Medes seems to 


have ben consummated after the fall of Ashur in 614 B. O: 


Their cooperation both in the Tigrie and Euphrates regions was 
the dismay of Aseyria. 
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5. Inferentially Nineveh and its neighboring Assyrian cities 
fell in 612 B, C,, after which the struggle for Assyria’: existence 
was transferred to northwestern Mesopotamia, 

6, The final collapse of the Assyrian empire was not, a4 
formerly supposed, the fall of Nineveh, but was probably the over- 
throw of the armies of the Egyptian and Assyrian allies at Car- 
chemish in 605 B. €. by the same combined troops that destroyed 
Nineveh in 612 B, C, 


Tt should be added forther that the disclosures of this one tablet 
of chronitles seem to present no insoluble difficulties in the inter- 
pretation of the historical and prophetic narrative: of the Old 
Testament, but rather to inject into them a more vivid realization 
of the political background of the messages thet belong to the 
later years of the Kingdom of Judah. 


A NOTE ON MARSH ARABS OF LOWER IRAQ 


Usrvessrrr of Os9rom 


Some FouR YEARS ago, while serving in the Revenue Depart- 
ment of the Iraq Government, I had occasion to spend six months 
in the marsh Iands south of ancient Babylon. In the great series 
of swamps and shallow lakes (the best known being the Hammar 
Lake) that have for centuries covered many hundred square miles 
of once fertile land, are harboured 4 number of tribes who are for 
the sake of convenience called Marsh Arabs by us, though the 
Bedawin Arabs, and even town Ambs, refuse to recognise them 
ns fellow Arabs and cognate with themselves. They call themi 
Ma‘dan, which is a name applied to all keepers of water-huffalo, 
und regard them as of very inferior stock to themselves. This 
attitude of the Arab is no new one, for the Arab historian has very 
neath the attention of serious-minded men. They live for the 
most part in reed huts on patches of land that just peep up above 
the eurfave of the water, and, as may be imagined, in flood time 
they are generally compelled to move camp and re-erect their reed 
huts wherever they can find any land. Their livelihood is ex- 
ceedingly meagre. Any money they make is derived from the 
making of reed mate, and from a little cultivation of wheat, harley, 
rice, etc. Generally they live on rice (which is their staple), om 
fish, buffalo-milk, and occasional water-fowl which they trap or 
shoot. It is not without reason that their neighbours look upon 
them with scorn not unmixed with fear. Apart from their out- 
landish manner of life they are hardened thieves and cut-throats. 
In the deys of the ‘Turks their main business wae piracy, holding 
up for blackmail any ships that were going up-stream with mer- 
chandise or passengers. Pilgrims to the Holy Cities of Nejaf and 
Kerbelah wore treated with as little respect as government officials. 
Sir William Willcocks telle in one of hia books how he was held up 
on his way to survey the site for the greut dam near Hilluh, that 
he was to build for the Turkish government. During the last war 
they looted indiscriminately from Turkish and British camps, and 
sat on the fence for a long time to see which side would win before 
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deciding finally that the British were in possession, for a time at 


any rate. 

The Marsh Arabs sre generally leaner, flercer-looking, and 
paler than the Araba. ‘They are nearly all Shi‘a and have occs- 
sional villages of Saiyids, known as “ Mirzas,” settled amonget 
them. These Mirmas are fanatical holy men who have come trom 
Persia within the last hundred years or eo, and have found con- 
genial amongst the marshmen. They still look Persian, 
though they have forgotten their native tongue and speak nothing 
but Arabic. In spite of the presence of these Mirzas amongst 
them, the marehmen very seldom bear Muslim names. Curious 
ua it may acem, even the names Muhommad and ‘Ali are very 
rare amongst them. Many of the men bear animal names, msect 
names, and even names of inanimate objecte. For instance: 
Kulaid, “little dog”; Farhud, “ young camel,” son of Mughash- 
ghash(?), “the deceived”; Mixal, “one made swift,” son af 
Rasharah, “evangel”; Manehad “ reciting,” or “ reciter”; Bar- 
ghaah, “fly”; Barghath, * flea”; Mtzhil, “manurer.” One man, 
whose name was ‘Ali, had a father named Dabbads, or “ the pin,” 
and another, a local sheikh called Salim, had a father called 
Khayyiin, “the perfidious.” Another was Shawat, the “roaster ( P). 
of a kind not ordinarily encountered amongst Arabs. 
together with the fact that they are regarded as of inferior stock, 
‘are of some significance for our present purpose. There is agree- 
Wasit and Basrah were inhabited ut the beginning of the Muham- 
madan era by a people known to the Arabs as the Zujf, i. «. gypsies. 
There is also # consistent tradition that during the wars between 
Vasdigird II1, the last Persinn king, and the newly eonverted 
Arab Muslims, » number of Indian warriors fought with the 
Persian army, but beeame Muhammadans as goon as they found 
the latter were victorious, und then attached themselves to the 
Arab armies. These Indians, it is generally maintained, were the 
Zutt, who settled in the marshes, having come originally from the 
marsh lands of the Indus, where they kept buffaloes, and lived in 
the same way as tho Marsh Arabe of to-day. 

It is a commonpluce now among the scholars who have dealt 
with the question that the gypsies came from some province of 
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North West India, The researches of de Goeje and others show 
that the Zutt, who are identified with the gypsies, are the Jats, 
and these, according to some writers, are to be identified with the 
ancient Getae. “ ‘There is strong reason,” says the Encyclopaedia 
Brifannica atticle on the Jats, “to believe them to be a degraded 
tribe of Rajputs whose Scythic origin hes also been maintained.” 

These Jats, whose name was corrupted by the Arabs into Zutt, 
ute, one may venture to suggest, those who wandered into Persia 
under the Sassanians and remained until the prospect of plunder 
sent them weetward to attack the Arabs. The exact reason for 
iheir coming to Persia is doubtful. De Goeje, in his “ Mémoire 
sur les migrations dea Taiganes & travers |'Asie,” quotes first from 
the Persian historian Hamza of Ispahan. This tenth-century au- 
thority in his “ Annals of the kings, and prophets of the earth,” * 
tells us that the Persian king Bahram Gir (the Wild Ass, 4.1 
420-439, aon of Yaxdigird T) once enacted that hie employees were 
fo work for half the day only. They were to spend the test of thelr 
Hime in feasting and listening to music, and they were particularly 
enjoined tiot to neglect the music, One doy he came upon a com 
puny of his men drinking in solemn silence, and when he asked 
the reason he was told that no musicians were to be had even for a 
hundred dirhame a night. He at once called for pen and ink and 
wrote to India for some ‘musicians, who came im due course, to the. 
nomber of 12,000 men. He dispersed these amongst the cities of 
ancestors of the Zutt. 

There iv also an account, given in Firdawai’s Shainama, otf 
10,000 Indians who were invited as musicians by Bahram Gir. 
But they refused to settle down and became “wanderers upon the 
earth, neighbours and travelling companions of the dog and the 
wolf, and ever upon the road for their own thievish purposes.” 
Firdawsi calls them Daris, und it is more than probable that these 
Liiris are the ancestors of the Liars who inhabit the mountainons 
district in the South West of Persia, Liristan. The Liirs and the 
Zutt have much in common in appearance, hubits, and customs, 
and it is probable that they are in part of the same Jat stock. 
There is subsequent mention of the Zutt during and after the reign 
of Ma’mfin, when they terrorised lower Iraq and were‘only subdued 
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when a number of them were deported to Khanigin by Tjatt, the 
general of the Caliph Mutasim, in 834 a. p. 

According to Gaster in his article in the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopavdia Britannica, one of the main problems with regard 
to the gypsies ie the route by which the first wave of them moved 
from Inilia. It is practically certain that they originated in India 
and wandered through Persia, where they did not stay long mnough 
to add much Persian to their voealulary. They then appear in 
Armeni«, as is evident from trices of Armenian in the language 
of the Buropean gypsies. [De Goeje maintains that they had tray- 
elled via Arabia, but Gaster denies this, though he offers no alter- 
nitive: ‘The solution suggested here is that they came through 
the marshes of southern Iraq and then wandered north and enat 
Gar Arnieata, aha ota aid Wiair’ oe "Miomns “Whee “as i to 
Gaster, they derive the name Nom or Romany, which the Sees a 
Bypsies apply to themselves. 

It is impossible, of course, finally to identify the Marsh Arahe 
with the gypsies until anthropological researches have been made 
there, I cannot speak of their musical capabilities, and there 
would seem to be no Aryan traces in the language of the marshmen, 
who all speak a debased form of Arabic. There is sufficient evi- 
dence, however, to make the suggestion posible one. 











THE FORTHOOMING TAMIL LEXICON 


Konarkaxat, Sourm Invra 


Ay paesenr the best Tamil dictionary is the Tamil-English 
Dictionary of Dr, Winslow, 4 missionary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, who carried on his literary 
work first in Ceylon, and then in Madras. It was brought out im 
1862 hy the American Mission Press in Madras, which «till eon- 





tinnes under the name, The Madras Diovesan Press 

Winslow's Dictionary contains 67,452 words, and is superior to 
any dictionary published since it came out. But it is out of print 
The copyright is held by the American Ceylon Mission, of which 
Winslow was originally « member. For « time the Mission held @ 
small fund for the purpore of revising the work when it should 
newd revision. But that fund was deposited with Arbuthnot & Co. 
end wus lost when they failed. 

In 1905 the Ceylon Mission and ity associates in the work of 
‘Tamil Christian literature approached the Madras Branch of the 
Christian Literature Society for India with reference to a revision 
of Winslows Dictionary. Of course they had no money, and 
further they said, “ We have not... , any scholar here who could 
be entrusted with the work; for that we must look to Tndin.” 
They did ask that “the work of printing be done in Ceylon by 
the American Mission.” 

In the meantime Dr. Pope had retired from India and was 
issuing hia series of Tamil classics from Oxford. When he learned. 
of this movement in India it interested him greatly, for he had 
accumulated, as he said, “great stores of material for on ax- 
haustive Lexicon of the Tamil langusge.” He proposed that a 
competent editor be sent to Oxford to assist him in bringing out « 
“really useful re-iseue of Dr. Winslow's book.” 

Theee movements awakened much interest in the Government of 
Madme, the University of Madras and individual scholars, Indian 
and foreign. Various suggestions were offered by scholars in India 
and tr Dr. Pope. But in 1907 Dr. Pope died, and the whole 
matter hung fire until 1911. By that time Dr. Pope's materiale 
had been brought out to Madras and deposited in the Oriental 
Manuscript Library by his eon, and he expreseed his willingness 
to mmke his father’s materiale available for the work of a new 
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The way waz thus prepared for new p oposals. ‘The writer ap- 
proached the Government of Madras with his plan, and it was 
approved January 16, 1911. In accordance therewith a repre- 
sentative committce of five was appointed, one each by the Gov- 
ernment, the University of Madras, the Madura Tamil Sangam, 
the Missionary body of Ceylon and the Missionary body of South 
India. The writer waa appointed to represent the Missionary body 
of South India, and was also asked to devote his whole time to 
ihe editorship of the work. Deliberationa as to details occupied 
two years, in which the Madras Government decided bo entrust 
the work of supervision to the University of Madras, The Gov- 
ernment allotted to the work a lakh of rupees ($30,000), with the 
expectution that it would take about five years. The Syndicate of 
the University accepted the appointees on the Lexicon Committee, 
not us representatives, but as individuals, end later on modified the 
stricture of the Committee. 

Under these auspices the actual literary work commenced on the 
first day of January 1913, The staff has consisted of three Pandiis, 
viz. one in Tamil, one in Sanskrit, and one in other languages, as 
Urdu, and Dravidian languages other than Tamil. The most im- 
portant of these is the Tamil Pandit, and the learned Tamil scholar 
secured for thia post has worked in the office from the beginning, 
and is still at it. Hie name is M. Roghavaiyangar, Vitvan of 
Ramnad, a Brahman with thorough training in Tamil, vigorous in 
body and alert in mind. Three writers, two of them typists, have 
recorded the work done. One of the two type-writers has a Tamil 
keyboard, mude hy Yost, the first one ever used in a public office, 

The first buainess of the ataff in 1913 was to guther materials. 
dictionaries were secured, and these were not few. These included : 
Winslow: Pope's materials, already described; Malabar-English 
and English-Malabar Dictionaries prepared in the 18th century by 
Fabricius, * Malabar” being the name for Tamil; Rotiler’s Dic- 
tionary, the hasis of Winslow's work; Old Glossary of 65,000 words 
published in Jaffna; English-Tamil Dictionary of legal terme by 
& Madura barrister. 

The MSS. of the Oriental Manuscript Library were available 
for examination, and the Pandits have made extensive researches 
in the unpublished MSS. A few such MSS. were aleo purchased. 

Individuils and groupe of individuals haye contributed much 
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valuable material. For instance, Judge Sidney Roberts, 1.0.8. 
being well versed in Tamil, kept a writer in every court under his 
personal jurisdiction to record unusual words and expressions 
uttered by witnesses. 'These were passed over to me for use in the 
preparation of the new Lexicon. 

Dr. James E. Tracy, since deceased, gave us his Tamil Syne- 
nyms in MS. 

The Port Officer at Pamban, on the Island of Rameswaram, 
took me in his launch to a native brig in the harbor, to whieh he 
had ¢ummoned a dozen or more of his pilots and others from the 
smal! shipping at anchor, and we went over the whole yeszel re- 
cording the name of every part of the same, and ite equipment, 

he commander of the brig was one of two brothers, each in 
charge of a brig. Both were present, and they became go much 
interested im the work of securing materials for the Lexicon that 
they went home and sent me long lists of words peculiar to their 
caste. They were Roman Catholics of the Paravar Caste, which 

wmprises the fishermen of the whole const of India opposite 
Ceylon, They were converted through the efforts of Xavier when 
the Portuguese delivered them from the tyranny of the Muham- 
mudan invaders of South India, Their vernacular is a patoia of 
Tamil affected by nautical ond Christian infloanees. 
“provincial,” and explained the term os meaning that most of 
them were peculiar to Juffne. These words were all studied by a 
amall group of scholars in Jaffna, including Moottootamby Pillni, 
author of an English-Tamil dictionary, Pandit Kumarasamy 
Pillai, and Professor Huieon of Jaffna College, a Cevlonese. They 
found 979 of the words in current use, and their decision has 
been wocepted as final in determining their place in the Lexicon. 

For ceveral years the Syndicate of the University exercised its 
supervision chiefly through the Tamil Lexicon Committee of five 
members, without involving the University in any expenditure of 
funda, as no funds were available for this purpose. 

Funds af Inst became available in an interesting manner A 
class of Readers had been established to train a few graduates of 
the University in comparative Dravidian studies, and these had 
completed a course under Dr. Collins, a University Professor. The 
the work on the new Lexicon. This opportunity led to the enlarge- 
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ment of the Committee-and the staff, and involved the continuance 
of the work for a longer time than five years. Hod these funds 
heen secured earlier, and a competent Sankkritist added to the 
staff, the revision of Sanakritic words now going on could hive 
been maintained slong with the progress of the work. 

I gave nine years to the work, and in this time prepared the 
MS. for some $1,000 words averaging two definitions to a word. 
These included the whole Tamil alphabet, from the vowel a to the 
Jast of the Grantha letters adopted by Tamil, viz. h. Arrange- 
mente were also made with the Muiras Diocesan Press for print- 
ing. The Syndicate kindly invited mo to continue the work until 
it should bo brought to an end, but T felt that it would not be wise 
to let that satisfaction entice me beyond the strength allotted to 
one who had passed the Psalmist’s three-score years and ten. 

The final revision of the MS. aa sent to the press, and the read- 
ing of proof, are going on, and I have just received the final proof 
of the first 104 pages, The type used is pica; the pages are of 
quarto size, and contain two columns to the page. 

The Government of Madras has given to the University the 
copyright. 

Dr. Collins and his class of Readers. have been of material as- 
‘gistance to this Lexicon. He was for several yeara a member of 
the Turmil Lexicon Commitioe, One of his Readers waa an Asso- 
ciate Editor for some years, and whan I retired he was appointed 
Editor. After two years he has just retired and another of the 
Readers eucceeds him. 

In 1905 the American Ceylon Mission stipulated that, if 
Winslow's Dictionary were revised, it should be done by an Indian 
assisted by a Jaifna man. The present Editor of the new Lexicon 
is an Indian, and « Jaffna man is appointed Additional Editor. 
The Madras Diocesan Press is the same Press that printed 
Winslow's Dictionary under the name, American Mission Press. 

Tarail is the tongue of more than twenty millions of people, and 
it has a fine classical literature, including its own vereion of the 
Ramavanam. It has a large body of Sanskrit words adopted into 
it with ar without change, Its administrative and governmental 
terms are largely Urdu. Other languages have also contributed 
fo it and enriched it, All non-Tamil words are indicated in the 
Lexicon by the asterisk before each word, Derivations, quotations 
and other references are freely intersperse 

May the Lexicon promote the study of Tamil in America. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Persian Literature, An tatroduetion, By Recses Levy, M.A, 
Lecturer in Persian in the University of Oxford. London: 
Qxyorp Usivensrry Puess; New York: Oxromp UsIvERSITY 
Press, Aweutcan Braxcu; 1923. 112 pp. Price $1. 


This is « good little book to place in the hands ef anyone who 
wishes to havea brief outline of Persian literature from the earliest 
times to the present day. It forms one of the Oxford Language 
and Literature Series of smal] manuals which are bemg eflited by 
the Clarendon Frees under the general editorship of Mr, C. T. 
Onions, of the University of Oxford, where Mr. Levy is Lecturer 
in Persian. 

As author, Mr, Levy has skilfully wecomplizhed the task of bring- 
ing his excellent eketch of the literary output of Iran, from its 
jecinnings, within the scope of a few more than a hundred pages, 
ineluding a useful Bibliography. The famous Persian poets re- 
ceive appropriate treatment, while the prose writers are brought 
out in their proper perspective. He is quite right, moreover, in 
laying stress (p. 83) on the fact that the renowned poet Jémf is 
not (as is often said) ‘the last great classical poet,’ although justly 
ranking highest amongst the more recent poets of modern Persia, 

In support of his justifinhle contention, some welcome material 
has been added (pp. 86-103) with regard to the literature of 
‘Modern Persia,’ whose poetry still shows tracee of the Siff tinge. 
One might wich that space had been allowed him to elaborate the 
modern movements still: more fully. A good point is made in this 
section by drawing attention to the T'a"siyas, or native * Passion 
Plays, which, while religious rather than literary, represent a ctis- 
tinct phase of the ever-growing national feeling in Persia. 

Throughout the book are scattered a goodly number of original 
translations to illustrate the style of the best-known Persian 
authors, Verse is mainly translated into prose, though # line- 
for-line arrangement has been adopted, so as to indicate the poetic 
eource, Sometimes a rhymed free-verse is usd. Exceptionally, 
as in the case of Hafiz, both a rhymed and metrical form has been 
snccessfully employed to convey « real impression of the lyrical 
tane. It would have been well to have hod more of these attractive 
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renderings that serve best to interpret the refinement in form 
which is one of the beauties of Persian poetry. 

This slight comment is after all 1 compliment, and is not in- 
tended in any way to detract from the admirable service which 
Mr. Levy's book will perform in making better known to English 
readare the literature of the Land of the Nightingale and the Rose. 

A. V. Wirttams JACKSON, 

Columbia University. 


Das Sriuta-ciire des Apastamba, aus dem Sanskrit ubersetzt von 
Dr. W. Canaxp. 1-7 Buch. Quellen der Religions-Geschichte. 
Géttingen: VanpexHozck & Rurzecur, 1921. 270 pp, 


The announced purpose of this seriea of source books in the 
history of religions is to make ‘accessible a comprehensive and 
reliable body of primary material for workers in that field of study. 
‘This volume is a portion of a work which will be the first transia- 
tion of an entire Sriuta-sitra, i. ¢. book of instructions for the 
performance of certain Vedic sacrifices conducted by specially 
‘qualified Brahman priests on behalf of the “ sacrificer,” commonly 
a rich and prominent individual, the number of priests engaged 
in the ceremonies varying from one to sixteen. In the Sriuto 


rit : three sacred fires were DeCHSsA ry, in contrast to the one fire 
in the domestic rites. 


sense} are the collections of hymns and formulae which saccom- 
panied the sacrificial activities, and there arose such specialization 
that certain priests recited only from certain collections. The 
text translated by Prof. Cainnd sete forth the use of the Veda af 
formulae (Yajur-Veda), and it is more interesting than others of 
ite sort in that it quotes verses and formulae from the texts of 
other echoole than that to which it strictly belongs. The general 
relationship of echools and texts is briefly and clearly eet forth im 
the short introduction, along with the statement of some problems 
sonnected with that relationship. 

A siitrn text was made to be memorized and is therefore ex- 
tremely compressed; when verse or formula is mentioned only 
the first word or ¢o is ordinarily quoted: Prof. Caland’s trunsia- 











tion gives the entire quotation. and further than that it expands 
the compressed phraseology into reasonably full modern. phrases. 
and clauses, thus becoming a sort of commentary: and farther, 
after nearly every siltra the translator haa game lines of comment 
or explunation anid references in modern mode to locate the quota- 
tions. Particularly important is the inclusion of apposite pne- 
sages from the Hrilimanas; roughly speaking the Sitra texts eum- 

Prof. Caland has worked for a number of years on Vedio ritual 
texts both us editor and commentator, and after euch experience 
one would expect from him a well considered and carefully wrought 
translation: such this seems to be. There can be no question of 
stvle for Satra texts have no more style than atage directions or 





directions for knitting: the tranalutor’s task is just to make the 
mewning clear and that is not always possible. In this regard 


Prof. Caland has heen duly cautions. 

Sanakritists will welcome this work and find it useful; bot ws 
part of the Series in which it appears it makes a wider appeal, 
furnishing material for the study of eacrifice. No description of 
probably no ritual was ever so thoroughly wrought out as that de- 
seribed by them: the sacrifice had become a performance regarded 
83 8 “cosmic power of the highest potency,” potent to compel in- 
evitably the desired result, and it was even said that by the power 
of the sacrifice the gods had become gods, This elaborate sacrifice 
was of course very far from primitive and elementary sacrifice, but 
some of the fundamentals wre still in it. Thus the propitiatory ele- 
ment in sacrifice will be evident to any reader of this book: cor- 
tainly it is clear in the chapters which describe the offering of 
first-fruits and the animal sacrifice, and in connection with the 
latter one is reminded of features of the sacrifices performed today 
in the villages of India to propitiate their yillave deities. 


Trinity College. LeRoy 0. Barrer, 





Lxetuviy balbos godynas. Sudaré K. Bitcoa. 1 sasiuvinis, Kaunas 
[Rovno]: Svreroro Muyisreatra, 1924. lsiy + 80 pp. 

The first fascicle of 2 monumental Lithuanian dictionary, pub- 
lished by the Lithuanian Ministry of Education, The completed 
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work will comprise six or seven volumes of seven or eight hundred 
pagea each, and will absorb practically all that is of value in pré- 
vious dictionaries. Jt includes variunt forme; dialectic distine- 
tions; word-histories and semantic developments, with detailed 
‘citation of sources; illustrative quotations; etymologies; a chapter 
om accent;-an account of the Baltic peoples and their languages; 
and an extensive bibliography. 





H. 1. B. 





Professor Max 1. Manconts, of the Dropsie College, will be 
Annual Professor at the School in Jerusalem for 1924-5, and haa 
already sailed to take up his duties. 


Professor Enwanp Cureua, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
will be Annual Proféesor in charge of the School at Bagdad for 
1924-5. 

Dr. Taosan MicwErson, of the Burean of American Ethnology 
aehington University, has been re-elected president 
yrical Society of Washington, D. C. 









AT THE MEETING [IX NEW YorK crrr, 1924 


The annual sessions of the Society, forming its ane hundred and 
thirty-sixth meeting, were held in New York City at Columbia 
University and the Jewish Theological Seminary, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of Kester week, April $2, 23, 24, 1924. 


The following members were present at one or more sessions: 


Abbott 
Adler 
Archer 
Brockwell 
Bull 
Butin 
Campbell, J. 
Chiera 
Clay 
Cornnelle 
halla 
Edgerton, F. 
Edgerton, W. F. 
Efroa 
Elzas 
Ember 
Fagnani 
diel lot 
Gottheil 
Handy 
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Hardy 
Haupt 
Howes 

Hock 

Hum, KR. E 
Hosik 
Huseey, Misa 


Jeckeon, A. V. W. 


Jackson, Mrs, 
Jones, Mrs. 
Kalinvkow 
Rent, BR. G. 
Lanman 
Lanfleld 

Mann 

Manning 
Alarcus, iJ, 
Marcia, F. 
Margolis, E. 
Margolis, ME OL 
Martinovitch 
Marx, A. 
Matthews, I. G: 
Matthews, J. B. 
Montgomery 
Morgenstern 
Bhuse-Arnolt 


Newall. 
Obertainn 
Ogden, C.J. 
Olmstead 
Parry 

Pelliot 
Porter, L. C. 
Reich 

Reilly 
Rodelph, Miss 
Sanders, F. K. 


von der Osten 
Ware 
Williama, T. 
Wool, L PF. 


Total, - - - 09 
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At 11.00 a. m. on Tuesday the first session was called to order 
by President Cyrus Adler, The reading of the proceedings at 
Princeton was dispensed with as they were already in print 
(Jovnwan 45. 149-171): there were no corrections and they were 
approved, 

Profezsor Gottheil, as Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented its report in the form of 4 printed program. 
The succeeding sesions were appointed for Tuesday at 2.90 p, m., 
Wednesday at 9.30 a. m., Wednesday at 2.30 p. m., Thursday at 
0.20 a. m., and Thursday at 2.30 p.m. It was announced that 
the New York Oriental Club invited the members to an. informal 
ee in Philosophy Hall on Tuesday evening; that the local 
members of this Society invited the members to a luncheon at the 
Columbia Faeulty House on Wednesday at 1.00 o'clock; that the 
annual subscription dinner would be held at the Hotel Marseilles 
on Wednesday evening at 7.30 o'clock; and that the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary invited the members to luncheon on Thursday 
at 1.00 o'clock. 


Reroxr or THe Conmesroxnixo SECRETAgT 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. C. J. Ogden, presented the 
following report: 

In beginning this report it is appropriate to mention those eventa which 
have concerned the Society in its corporate character. Of these the chief 
was undoubtedly the Centenary Meeting of the Royal Asiatio Society of 
Great Britain and Ureland, held in: Lomdon on July 17 to 20, 192%. The 
fessor Breasted, Dr. Bull, Professor Clay, and Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson. Professors Gottheil and Lanman, who hed expected to. attend, 
Were unavoidably detained. Tho greetings of this Society were presented 
thro oor delegates and aleo in an address of welcome written by Professer 
Hopkins, We were also invited to send delegates to the International 
Congress of the History of Religions, which met in Paris in Ortober last; 
but it was not possille to find any of our members whose duties permitted 
them to be present. In the United States, the Society, by authoriation of 
the Executive Committee, took part in the Conference on the Philological 
Sciveres which wae held at Cinclanati on December 21, 1923, in connection 
with the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Sclence. Professor Roland G, Kent acted aa our delegate on the Indo- 
Travian side, but onfortunately we could not securr the attendance of a 
representative of Semitic philology. 





The internal activity of the Sucloly may be conveniently, if inexactiy, 
marasured by the etatisiiea of the corporate membership. Forty auch mem- 
hers were elected at the last annual meeting or by the Executive Committec 
subsequently, aed one other wae reinstated. Fourteen corporate members 
have died, twenty-seven have resigned, and elght have been stricken from 
the Het, mo that there ie a net loss of eight for the year. This showing is 
not « reason for discourugement; for, io view of the onusually large aores- 
sions in 1920 ond 1921, o certain reaction was inevitable, and we-have 
done well in practically holding our own. 

Tt will have been noticed that our losses hy death were unosually severe, 
and « few moments may well be epent in the commemoration of cur 
deceased members. 

Hon, Wanser G. Haunine, late President of the United Stafes, who was 
an Honorary Associnte of this Society, should only be remembered by 
ma ae Americans, but have a special tribute of regard from Orientaliate for 
hia efforts to establish enduring peace and good will in the Far East thro 
the summoning of the International Confermce at Washington in 1021, 
Elected in 1122. Died August 2, 1023. 

Dr. Culastes Sicon Cieawont-GaNnEAv, an Honorary Member of our 
Society, had born since 1800 professor of epigraphy aud Semitic wut herd tiie 
at the Collige de France, He waa born In 1840, and in his earlier carver, 
from 1873 onwards, had conducted various scientific missions to Palestine 
aod the other countries of the Eastern Mediterranean. Ho was recognised 
af & leader in Semitic archeologiral research, and the results of his scholar. 
ship are perpetuated in his Erudes Derchéologie orientale (2 vole, 1a0s. 
1897) and hie great Recueil Parchéologie orientale (T vola., 1888-1006), 
He was elected to membership in 1900, and died Febrnary 15, 1023, the 
news of his death, however, not being received until after our last annual 
meeting. 

Dr. Bast. Lanntav Gooneusteers, of Baltimore, professor of Greek wit 
the University of Virginia from 1954 to 1870, and at the Johns Hopkins 
University from 1876 until bis retirement in 1015, founder ond long the 
editor of the dmerican Journal of Philology, waa the dean of American 
classicists and indeed a commanding figure amid oll the humanistic 
weholare af hia generation. His achievementa aod character have been 
appraise! by his co-workers; but it. is approprinte here to call attention 
to bin long connection with this Soclety, for over sitty yeara, aa a token of 
the fraternal oneness of philologists in the wider os well o4 the sarrower 
eeuse of ihe term. Elected in 1855, he had been for « decade our senior 
member in point of eervice. Died January 0, 1024, 

Fens Hzwey 5. Wrrres, of Hamilton, Ontario, was another member who, 

the not personally active in the affairs of the Society, had faithfully eup- 
perted its work for well-nigh furty rears thru his interest in Sanekrit 
sindies Elected in 1885, Died in 1022, 

Hon. Mayes Sriznenom, long eminent in the judiciary of Philadelphia, 
united broad enlture with lees! learning and wae eapecialty interested in 
the political and legal antiquities of the Jewish people, a enbject on which 





he had published several books. Hie wan Aativ' tn ebseattonal aud polled? 
thropic affaires ond was a Vice-President of the Dropsice College. Elected 
in 188% Died April 20), 1923. 

Mera. Many H. Monex, wife of Professor George Foot Moore of Harvard 
University, manifested her own interest in the work of the Society by the 
preparation of the Index to the first twenty volumes of the Jotmyat. In 
recognition of thin service abe wae elected o life member In 12, Died 
April ld, 1924. 

Rev. Dr, SABIE | Sey Pee eng Regan Kl ta San Fran- 
elaco, and lecturer in the University of California, was the firet holder of 
the Thayer Fellowship in the American Scbool of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem (1901-1002) and published A History of the City of Gaoa as 
hia doctoral dissertation at Columbia University (1907). His later activi- 
ties were contred In his pastorutes and In eclvic and eommunal work. 
Elected in 1006. Died June 26, 1023. 

Rev. Dr. Famueaice A. Vannrenvuon, assistant pastor of the Judson 

Memoria! Baptist Church in Now York City, and lecturer in Semitics at 
Columbia University, touk up the etndy of Assyriology late bu life but 
became an effective and devoted laborer in that fel. He had attended o 
number of our meetings and had contributed to our proceedings on several 
occasions, Elvcted in 1905, Died October 29, 1923, 
Kev. Feaxcts J, Pema, formerly professor of Greek and Holy Serip- 
ture at St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Po. anid latterly rector of the 
Boman Catholle parish at Ardmore, Pa., interested himeelf in Oriental 
languages and archeology both os eeholar and of teacher and lecturer. 
Elected in 1910, Died December 11, 1023. 

‘Rev. Dr. Hesneat Coaming Totman, of Nashville, Teno. professor of 
Greek at Vanderbilt University eines 1604, and Dean of the College of Arte 
anil Science sinee 1914, wae well-known ales oe ac Orientalist thro hie 
studies in the Old Persian language and inseriptions, More recently he 
had begun to investigate Middle Persian ag well. Among lie polillahed 
works, hie Ascient Persian Lecieon (1008) aml hie Cunciform Supplement. 
(1910) have been especial boon to American scholarship, He waa chief 
editor of the Vanderbilt Oriental Series (9 vole) and eentrlluted many 
articles to the American Jowrual of Philology and to our Journal Elected 
in IM1T.. Died November 24, 1922. 

Dr. Bexctos Hatree, of Philadelphia, aseoclate professor of cognate 
languages in the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, and 
for eight years editer of the Jewiah Publication Society, had gained dis- 
tinetion among Jewish acholars an a philologist amd ae an anthority wpon 
Judaeco-Arable literature and medieval Hebrew poetry. His res! for learn- 
ing and hie productive echolarship, manifested thru hie work in America 

turing the last tevive years, gunke his death in the prime of life = conse 
of keen regret. Elected in 1010. Died March #1, 1024, 

Mr. Daxtm. Percrorro Hares, a descendant of the uldret Jewish families 
in the United States, wae among the best-known members of the New York 
Clty bar and took a prominent part in social and charitable work | 
his ‘coreligioniata, He wus aleo actively interested in the leading Jewish 
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inatitutions of learning as an officer and a supporter. Elected in 1020. 
Died November 24, 12d. 

the Osaka Theological Training School. Elected in 1021. Died in June, 
1o23. 

Rev. Dr. Poli Starroup Moxom, pastor emeritus of the South Congre- 
gational Church of Springfield, Masa, had taken part in many interna- 
tional conferences and Was an ardent promoter of the canse of world 
pect Amman of many and varied Interests, he wae widely known 8 
preacher, lecturer, and author, A member from 1808 to 1007. Reclected 
in 192). Died August 13, 1023. 

Dr. Agron Lixscocs Feoruimonam, of Princeton, N. J, profesor of 
archeology and related subjects at Princeton University from 1887 to 1900, 
ood founder of the American Journal of Archaeology, ia beat known for 
his researches in Roman and medieval Italian archeology, recorded in his 
teataptee of Christian Rowe (105) and in ether works, In hie earlier 

> however, he was interested in Oriental studies and particularly in 
Syriac literature, on which subject he wrote several monographs and oon- 
trifated papers to the proceedings of this Society, A member from 1485 
to 1903, Rewlected in 192%, Died Jialy 28, 1923, 

Mr. Witrarn H. Scrorv, of Cynwyd, Pa, had often attended the meet- 
inge of the Soclety iu company with her hushand and last year formally 
joined our membership. Those who were privileged to feel the influence of 
her gracious personality will lament that her presence is withdrawn from 
wa, Elected in 1923. Died February 10, 1024. 


Upon motion, the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
nocepted. 

Tribute was paid to decease] members, to Basil L. Gildersieeve 
by Professor Haupt, to Herbert C. Tolman by Professor Jackson. 
Report or THE THEeAsugEn 
The Treasurer, Professor J. C. Archer, presented his report and 





that of the Auditing Committee: 
Receiers ayo Exrenprrcacd ror tae Year exvina Dectwere 3), 1023 
Keeripta 
Life Membership...........--.-.,, * 73.00 
Interest on Bonds; 
U. &, Liberty... = 216.25 
Lackawanna Steel... Tres “80.00 
Virginia Ruilway.. -» Bio 
Minisnpolte Cen. Hl... ..)~©»©6 LO 
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Chinago, KR. 1 & P........ . 120.00 
120,00 
Advent ty asin acct. Paneha- 
SARS eee en sc fave cmeccars , 1,600.00 
ee a we ne ke eS ee ee ToL 
Lackowanns Steel, bond paid. -ees 2,000.00 
Interest on ap, Yale Univecsccs..s-+-. 16031 
—— 610,480.52 
Eependiturce 
Contribution to American Connell of 
Learned Societies. . 2 30.55 


Adolph Holzhansen, re Egerton, 
advance on Panchatastra.......... 1.00 
vol 43, pia 1, 23... 2... 1,600.00 
W. Drngulin, printing vol. 42, pts, 2, ‘. 1,120.81 
W. Drugulin, dpaetialay Blake's mks 
Grammar, Of Beet... .. cea reese wes 100.00 
Honorarin, reviews: 
Hopkina 22 .02-22........ 6,00 


LE Svcee din beesuaa bee 15.00 





: 57.00 

Honmoruria, editors: 

Edgerton’ .:-s.iciii-.-:-. OOOO 
Printing, cireulara, programs... . 42 
Purchase of 83,000 0. 5 Liberty Bonds 2,005.82 
J. ©. Heinrichs, book Sem. Stod....... 2.0) 
Expeness, Membership Com. =" 6.60 
Edliord 2.000.220 05 nt 36,57 
Treasurer, postage, etc. . Atte 
ps ee s 110.008 
: ante Sh Journal,.... whens 8.12 
Jan. 1, 1924 Balanee .......... Stone 3,160.46 
— #10,490.52 
ingly domestic di Ropar 

Charles W. Bradley Fund............ 83,000.00 
Alexander T. Cotheal Fund... .. - 7,600,000 
Lite Membership Fund, ........-.- os @©> , FEED 
Publication Fund .,.......---+--<+- Tafo 





SGM. wcadecateubueWb seaeees $4,703.50 
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The foregoing funda, the interest on which ia used for publication pur- 
posts, are represented in the msaete-of the Society held by Yale University 
for the Treasurer of the Gociety. Said asseta were, on January lat, 1924, 
is follows: 


87,000 U. S. Liberty Bonds. 
1,000 Virginia Ry, bonds, 
1,000 Minneapolis Gen, Elec, benda. 
Chicago, B, L. & P. pid. stock, 20 shares. 


| REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 
We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Tressurer 
uf the Society, and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing 
account is in conformity therewith. Wwe have oli compared the entries 
with the vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the 
Treasarer of Yale University and have found all correct. 
F. W. Wirtraus, 
Coates C. Tomer. 
Auditors, 


Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 


Rerorr oF THE Lipearian 
The Librarian, Professor A. T. Clay, presented his report and 
upon motion it was accepted : 


Abbott, J. E. The discovery of the original Devaniguri text of the 
Christian Foriga of Thomas Stevens, [1023], 

Acrostic verses composed by ancient poots., With a preface by Hi. BR. i 
Prince Damrong Rajanubbab, 8, E. 2466, 

Amriinonds Natha. The Yogin! Hrdaye [apika (with text) of Ampta- 
manda Natha. Ed. with introduction by Gopl Nath Kaviraj. 1923. 
(The Princesa of Wales Garaswati Bhavana texts. No. 7, Part 1) 
nh MWh yi ie 

Ancient times (Tr. from the Engtish of Profecsor J. H. Breasted), BE. 
40H. 

Archiv flr Kellechriftforeehung. 1 Bil, Heft 1-2 1023. 

Asteria. Carmen in certumine poeticn hoenfftiano aures . ... praemlo car 
mina lamndate, 192). | 
Bamanji Nasarranji Dimbher. Descriptive catalo of all manuecripte 

in ‘the first Dewtur Meherfi Rana library, Naveazt Prepared by 
Hamanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar. 1923, 
Basset, R. Manges africains et orientaux: 1915. 
Baumstark, A. Geschichte der «yrischen Literatur, mit Ausschluss der 
thristlich-paliletinensiachen Texte. 1929, 
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Bhatia Vadindra, The Rasasira of Bhatta Vadindra, Ed. by Goptnitha 
Kavirtja, 1022 (The Princess of Walve Serawwat] Bhavana texte. 
No, 3.) 

Bibilothees Buddhbira. VO, XVI, AV (1/0, OLTV, V/VI, VIVO, 
AXVIL, XTX, XK, SAL 1915-18. 10 v. 

Boas, F. Handbook of Indian languages. Fart 2. I022, (U. &. Bureau 
of American ethnology. Bulletin 40.) 

Boston. Museum of fine arte. 47¢h Annual report for the year 1922, 
1023. 

Bourguin, W. New Ur-Banto-Wortstimme netet elnem Beitrag zur 
Erforechung der Bantu/Wurzein. 1923. (2ecitechrift fir Eingeborenen- 
Sprachen. Boiheft 6.) 

Briunlich, HB. Bisjim ibm Quis; ¢in. voriel. 
Held. 1023, 

Brandstetter, BR. Wir Menschen der indonesiachen Evie. I: Der In- 

tellekt der indonealechen Hasse. 1923. 

Bushnell, David 1, Jr. Villages of the Algonquin, Siouan, and Caddoun 
tribes weal of the Missiasippl, 1922 (Smithsonian inatittutian. 
‘Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 77.) 

The Cambodian law on thefts. With a preface by H.R. BH. Prince Damrong 
Rajanubhub, B.E, 2465. 

Cameéran, J. Ostoology of the Western and Central Eskimos, 1023. (He- 
port of the Canadian Arctic expedition, 1013-18... V. XI, part C.) 
Chieayo, Art institute A handbook of the Egyptian collection. By 

Thomas George Allen. [1024.] 

A collection of moral poems, composed by H. M. King Chulalongkorn. 
B.E. 2466, 

4A collection of royal decrees of H. M. King Mongkut. Vel. I. BE. 2488. 

A collection of tales, Vol. 1. Twelve tales from Persia. With a preface 
by H. BR. H. Frisee Dumrotg Rajanuheab BE. 2465. 

A collection of voyages in poetical form, Vol, 1, Four vorage: by Sun: 
thorn Pim. B.E. 2465. 

The Coptic Thentokia. With intreduction by De Lacy (Leary: 1021, 

Cordier, H. Mé@langes d'histoire et de pfoygraphie orientalen 1014-23, 4y. 

Darib Hormazyir'a Riviyat. By Ervad Manockji Rustamji Unvala. 
1928. 2y. 

Denmmore, F. Mandan ond Hidatea music. 1923, (UC. 5. Boreas of Amer- 
ican ethnology. Bulletin 60.) 

Dhanopila, BhavieyatiekabA, By Dhanapals. Partly ed. by C.D 
Dalal and completed with introduction, notes, glosaary, ete by Pando. 
rang Demodar Gune. 1923. ((inekwod's Oriental] series; v. XX.) 

Dickineon, H. E. Tocense and the Japanese game. [1022] 

The Dickerd; the original Pahlavi text by Derab Dastur Peehotan Sanjanea. 
loco, VL 17. 2 eoples, 

Djiwi. Driemaandelykeeh tydschrifi organ van bet Javea Inetitaut. TT. 
Jabrgang. no |; TTT. Jalrgung, no, 1 1921-23. 

The Eastern Boddhbist V. 1, noe. 56; ¥. 2, 00-8, WR2R-25, 

The Empire review. No. 209, June, 1023, 


ee Heduinenfiirat uni 
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Epigraphica Birmanien. V. TU, pt. 1 1023, | 

Esplanatory ootice on the display of ancient warfare: By the committee 
of the military tournament for the year, BLE. 2445, 

Ferrand, G. Instruetions sautiques et routlera arabes et portugaia des 
XVe et AVIe siteles, reprodiits, tradults et aunutés, par Gabriel Fer- 
rand. J. 1, 1921-23. 

France-lalam; revoe mensuelle illustrée des paye de Orient ot de ITslam 

_ Avril, 1022. | 

[Gor-alish Abu-l-Easim Mahmud ben Amr Al-Zaninhshurt Asse al Culeghas. 
Part First. 1022.) 

Gavin, F.. Some aspects of contemporary Greek orthodox thought. 1924, 
(The Hale lectures, 1922. } 

Genealogy of various families, With « preface by H, R. H..Prince Dom 

Ghoeal, U. A history of Hindu political theories, 1023, 

Gibb, H. A. BR. The Arab conquests in Central Asia 1993 (James G. 
Forltng fond, v. 2) 

Great Britain. India offire, Library. Catalogue, V, IL, part IVy Sap 
Plement, 1008-1920, Rengall books. 

Hitim Tilaw6f. Hutim's tales; Kashmiri stories and songs, tecorded by 
Sir Aurel Stein, 1923. (Indian texte series. | 

Hegesias, Carmen proemio aureo ornatum in certamine poetico hoelftiana. 

 Accedunt quatiner earmina landate, 19¢¢. 

Herbigny, Michel d', L’Unite dana le Christ. 1923, (Orientalin. Series 
1, no. 1,) 

Hitti, P. [Al-tughat al-eimiyyar ol-mubakayyat ft Siriga wa-Libanin.) 
102. 

Holm, F. V. My Nestorian adventure in China, 102%. 

Hopfner, T. Fontes historiae religionis segyptianae, collegit Theodorus 
Hopfner. Pars IT: Aurtores ab Horatio uaque ad Piotarchoum oonti- 
mens. 1023, (Fontes historiae religionum ex anetoribue eraccie et 
latinis callectos, Fase, 2, pt. 2.) 

V.2% (Rev. ed.) 1923, 

Todia. Lingnistic eurvey. V. 11: Gipsy languages. Comp. and ed. hy Sir 
G. A. Grierson, 1022. 
chef, V.0-8, Jgtoe2 

Inatroctinis of H. M. Chnlalungkorn to his some, BLE. 2a0e. 

The Jitaka. Tr. into Siamese. Vol Tl. (24 ed.) BEL 2445, 

deancon, J.A. Excavations in Chama Valley, New Mexico. 1923. (0.8. 
Bureay of American ethnalogy, Balletin 81.) : 

Jenoese, DD. Physical characteristics of the Copper Eskimos, 1923: (He 
port of the Canadian Arctic expedition, 1913-18. ¥. KI, part B.) 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. The religions ceremonies and customs of the 

The K. BR. Cama oriental inetitute, Journal. No]. 1082. 

RKarlgren, B. Analytle dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanesa 1922. 


Indians of Eastern Ecundor, 1923. (U.S Bureau of American eth- 

nology. Eulletin Ti) 

Kayagriha; or, The homen body considered aa a house, by H. B. HL Prince 
Domrong Rajauublab, BLE. 2466. 

‘S. Keishnaswami Alyanger. Some contributions of South India to Indian 
culture, 1023, (Calewtta university readership lectures.) 

Krom, N. J. Inleiding tot de HimloeJavaoneche Kunst, 1923, 3 V, 

The ‘Kuo-hsio ehi-k’an; a journs] of sinologiral studies. V1, Noa 1-2. 
1p23. 

Letters written by H.M. King Gimlalongkorn during hia visit to the 
Northern provinces (Collections of travels, vol. 5.) BE. 2465, ; 

Leuba, J. Un royanme disparu:: fea Chams et leur art. 1024, 

Littmann, E. Jager und Prinzessin. Kin nonarabisches Mirchen ais 
Jerusalem, 1922. (Kieine Texte ffir Vorlesungen und Cbungen, 150.) 

Madhusidana Surasvatt. The Veilintakalpalatika of Madhustidana Sara- 
svatl, Ed. by Rimijia Pagjeya VySkarapopidhyaya, 1920, (The 
Princesa of Wales Saranvati Bhavana texts, No, 3.) 

Madras (Presidency) Government oriental mes. library. <A triennial eota- 
jogue of manuscripts collected 1916-17 to 1915-19. 1922. V. 2, pt. 1: 


Sanskrit, A-C 
Mahkbhirate, The Virajsparvan of the Mahabharata. Ed. by Narayan 
Bapuji Utgikar. 1923. 


Mandana Misra. The Bhivand Viveka of Mandana Misra, with the com- 
mentary of Bhatta Umbeka. Ed. ly Mahamahopidhyiya Ganganitha 
wha, V. 2-2 [1022]-1093%. {The Princesa of ‘Wales Saraswati 
Bhavana texts, No. 6.) 

Manners and custome. Fart XIV, Coronation af ILM. Ring Sieovat of 

Marshall, H.{. The Karen people of Burma; a study in anthropology and 
| [ige2.) (The Ohio State Univ. Bulletin, v. 26, No. 13.) 

| (Contributions in History and Political Scienve, mo, 4.) 

Marshall, Sir John. Conservation manual, A handbook for the use af 
archaeological officers and othere entrusted with the care of ancient 
Montrments. 1925. 

Massonurse!, P. Esquisee d'ane histoire de ta philosophin indienne. 
123. 


Michalski-Twienaki, St. F. Atmabodha Pub by the Soelsta Asintique of 
Warsaw, Poland. 

Michalaki-Iwienski, St. ¥. Whagavad Gita (texte sanscrit). Pub. by tha 
Socitté Asiatique of Warnaw, Poluni. 

Michaleki-Iwienski, St. F, Upaniseady. 1924. (Publications de Ia So- 

Moses ben Maimon. Fiihrer der Unechiilesigen. [ne Deutache Hhertrages 
id mit erklirenden Anmerkungen vereshen von Dr. Adolf Weisa. 
Erstea Buch, 1923, 

Mysore, Committee om constitutional developments, Report of the com- 
mittes appointed to work out the detalls of the scheme. 1923. 
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Narodna starina, [1022] 

Negelwin, Juline von. Weltanschauung des indoge 3 
1e24. (Verfiifenilichungen des Thduesrmantaction Bamiaats der Uni- 
‘woruitat Erlangen, Hil 1.) 

Omen texts from Babylonian tablets in the British Museum concerning 
birde and other portenta. LO lied. 

Poems iniecribed on the frames of pictures represemting various episodes al 
the ancient history of Siam. 5.E. 2405. 

Poetical relation of a voyage to Tongking by Luang Naransti Banjakieh. 
BLE. 2406. 

. Poetion! relation of the expedition againat Wieng Chan, ly H. R.A. Prinee 

| Dej Adio, BE. 2466. 

Palmer, E. H. Simplified grammar of Hindustani, Porsian and Arabic. 

| 862 (Triltmer’s collection of aimplified grammars.) 

Paraduramakalpasites, With Rametwara's commentary, Ed. by A. Ma- 
hadeva Sastri. Pta 1-2 1923. (Gisekwad's Oriental series, v. 28-23,) 

Pérennés, H. Lew psatumes, traduita et commentésa [1921.] 

Petermann, J, H. Brevis linguse armeniacas grummatica, litternturna, 
chrestomathia eum glossario. Ed. 2 emenmdata. 1872. (Porta lingua- 
Tum orlcitaliim, pare VL) 

Phra Samut. A play composed hy Prince Rajavang Bororvijaijan. B-.E. 
2406. 

Popper, W. Paralloliam in Isaiah, [1923.] (Univ. of California publica- 
thona. Semiihe philology. V. Ln. 4-5. Studies in a Paraliet- 
fam, pt. 3.) 

The Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana studies. Ed. by Ganga Naitha 
Jhi and. Gopi Naithi Ravirija. V.TL i025. 

Ram Lall Bhalla. Report op am economic survey of Bairampur in the 
Hoshiarpur district. 10922. 

Riminujichirya, Tantrarahasya. Ed. by R. Shamushastry. 1083. (Gack- 
wad's Oriental series, vy. X RIV.) 

Fhiste Sihityichirya. 1920, (The Princess of Wales Sarasrat! Bha- 
vans texts, mm 2.) 

Reflexions on seme chacure points concerning royal cremations, by H. M. 
King Mongkut. BLE. 2466. 

The Kg-Vedapratiiakhya with the commentary of Uvata. ed. hy Mangal 
Deva Shastri. Pt bl. 1922 

Sangitiyarames. Relation to the connell held wt Bangkok in 1785 AL D. 
by Somidet Phra Vannaratans BE. 2400. 

Bchayer, 5. Mahiyiina doctrines of salvation. Tr, by R. T. Raight. 1923, 

malay composed by H. M. King Rama I BE. 2405. 

Smith, J, 1. An albom of prehistoric Canadian ort, 1923. (Canada. 
plantains Mosrmm bulletin no. 37. Anthropological seriea, 
no. 5.) 

Speeches delivered by HM. King Chulalongkorn BR 2408. 

Btchertateky, T. The central conception of Buddhiem and tfe moaning: if 
the werd “Dharma” 1123. (Prim publication fund [Royal Asiatic 
eelety) vy. VTL.) 
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Stein, Sir Mare Aurel. Serindia, 182], 5-y, 

Szesepadeki, W. Babilom. 1923, (Instytut nauk antropologiczyel. Prace 
aokeji orjentulistyeynej. Nr. 3.) 

Taimmd; New mlition of the Babylonian Taluml. ‘{hriginal text edited 
by Michaec! L. Rodkinson. [cl896-+1800.] ¥. 2, 4, 5, T. 

Thompeon, B.O. Assyrian medica] texts, from the orlyimuls in the Brith 
Museum. Texts and translations. 1023-24. 2 v. 

Treatise on guna, by H.M, King Phra Pin Klao, BE. 2406. 

Trombetti, A. Elementi di Glottelogia. [V. 2] 1923, (KR. Accudemia 
delle scienze dell’ Istituto di Bologna. Classe di aclenze moral.) 
C5. Natlons! Museum. Bulletin 100 (v. 5); 102 (pt. 8); 120; 123, 1e6 

‘Upendes Nath Mukerji. The light eternal. [n.d-] 

Varadarfja Misra. The Kusumifijali-Bodheant!, kai, be Gopmath Raviraj 
1923. (The Princess of Wales Sarnawat)-Bhavana texts, mo, 4.) 

The voyuge to the moon. A poem, With a preface by H.R. H. Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab. BE. 2464, 

Webster, 1 History of the far East. [c102%.] 

Wrngurden, MJ. The Syrise version of the book of Daniel, 1725. 

Yosuf iim Taghri-Birdi. Abo'l-Mabisin ibn Taghri Birdls Annals entitied 
Avunjtrm ez-cahini {1 mulik Migr wal-Rahira. VY. VI, pt. 2, mo. 2. 
1923, (University of California publications In Sewitie philology, ¥- 
6, no, 5.) 

‘Zeltschrift fir Geopolitik. L Jahrgang, 1924. Heft }-2 Februar. 

Zoroneter. Vendidid. Avesta text with Pahlavi translation and ¢om- 

, and glossarial imiex., Ed. by Dastoor Hoshang Jamaasp, with 

‘Gi -Assistante of Stuvaad Manekji Gandevia. 1907. 2, 
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eRsor rton, Senior Editor of the Jovexan, pr- 
Dict the xeomtet af tie Betitocy” call uptar instios it-was soeehtel 


During the year since cur lost report, Volume 42 has been completed by 
the isauance of its ercond half in June, 1022; four parta of Volume 43 have 
hein Feousd, and the fifth and tast part has been printed and is about to be 
jeswued at this writing; sod the firet part of Volome 44 bas been isened. 
Volume 44 will be ivenm! in four quarterly paria, 

The printing of Volume 44 has been awarded to Mesers. J, H. Furat Co. 
of Baltimore, who ore doing it very satiafortorily. The editera hope and 
believe that no further changers of printers will be necessary for some time. 

Dr. RE. Yerkes bes completed the Index to Volumes 21-40 and it is 
hoped that it will be faened during the coming year. 

The new department of Reviews of Booka has, in the opinion of the 
editora. Incroasid the Enterest anil value of the Jounxar Aa this new 
(departure becomes better known, and more hooks are aent to the editors 
for review, it le hoped that it will grow in importance. Wo beapenk once 
more the cooperation of American scholars in thie venture, which cannot 
eveceed withbnt the ald of competent reviewers, 

FRaANEKLIN Encesros, 
Muar L: Marentrm, 
Editors. 





Reroxr op THe Exzcurive Cosnerrren 
The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. C. J. Ogden, presented ‘the 
report of the Executive Committee as printed in the Jounwan (43. 
$51 and 436), and upon motion it was accepted. 
At this point the order of business was suspended and President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University made a brief ad- 
dress welcoming the Society to New York and to Columbia. 


Rerort or tHe Cowwrrrer ON ENLARGEMENT of Meweeeserr 
AsD Resources 


Dr. F. K. Sanders, as Chairman of the Committee on Enlarge- 
ment of Membership and Resources presented the following report: 








and ruady to undertake some line of investigation for which their occupa- 

The Committee presents for the approval of the Society twelve page 
pamphlet comtaining hints for thos willing to undertake investigntions 
along varied lines and to report their results to the Society, which ia to: 
be distributed widely to missionaries, consular agents end business agents 
in the Orient. 


The report was accepted and much interest was expreseed in the 
plan. 
ELection or Mewszns 


duly elected ¢orporate members of the Society (the list includes 
the names of several persons elected at a later session) : 


Rabbi Julius Berger Mr. Andrew TD. Kalmykow 
Dr. Aaron Bray Dy. George Alexander Kolist 
Rabid Greaham George Fox Mr. John W. Lea 

Dr. E 8. Craighil! Handy Afr, A. J. Levy 

Mr. Edward Rochie Hanty, Jr, Mr. Reuben Levy 

Rabbi Dr. Leo Jung Afr, Jneques Malakin 

Mr. Vahan H. Kalenderian Rabbi Joeph Marcus 
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Rabbi Dr. Elias Margolis _ Hon, L, D. Samikennn Pillai 
Prof, Alerander Marz Prof. Henry A. Sanders 

Rev. Jowph Brown Matthews Prof. Kenneth James Saunders 
Mr. P. J. P. Oscarson Mr. Viadimir A. Taaniff 

Rey. Dr, Theodore Peterson Mr, Hane Henning von der Osten 
Mre, Frederick, W, Pratt Mr. Jolin A, Wilson 

Mr, Walter Allred Roselle Dr, WV, Wovsehin 

Mr, Leasing J, Rovenwalid (Total: 337 


At this point President Cyrus Adler delivered un address entitled 
“Orient and Ocvident, a Plea for an Understanding.” 


Ectecrios of Orricens 
Professor Barton, for the Committee on the Nomination of 
Oificere for 1924, reported nominations for the several offices as 
follows : 


President : Prof. Attest T, Cuay 
Viee-Presidents: Prof. E. W, Horgrixe 


President Jon1as MopoEeNeTEEN 

Prof, Warren E, Crane 

Dr. Coantes J, Oaopex 

‘Prof. LeRorx ©. Banser 

Prof. Jous C. ARCHER 

Prof. Caoaztes C. Tonner 

Prof, FeEasxLIN oaerox 

Prof, Jawes A. Moxtoomeny 
1927: Prof. A. V. W. Jacksonx 

Prof. Rotanp G. Rest 


The officers nominated were duly elected. The seasion adjourned 
at 12.50 p. m. 





THE SECOND SESSION 

The second session was called to order af 2.33 p. m. on Tuesday; 
the reading of papers was immediately begun. 

Profesor Natnasi, Scrip, of Cornell University: The Manuscripts 
of Thn Khaldun. 

Rev. De. Joerme FE Assorr, of Summii, N. J.: The Original Sources of 
our Knowledge of the Maratha King Sivaji. 

The historians to whom we are most indebted for cur knowledge of 
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the Maratha king Sivaji are Hebert Orme, official historian te the Easel 
India Company, Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, ist Ed. 
1TS2; James Grant Dail, History of the Moratias, 1620; H. G. Rawtin- 
bon, Shiney the Maratha, Oxford, 1915; Kincaid and Pareania, 4 Hie 

tory of the Maratha People, Oxford, 1019; Jadunath Sarkar, Bhicajé 
sar hte fimez, Caleutts, 1919. ‘These historians acquaint ws with the 
original sources used by them in the compilation of their works But 
not one has use! all the original sources now available. Onno wae 
unacquainted with the Indian sources, and the later historiana have: 
not ted all available Enropean ones, Some indeed have only jot 
come to light. A Iist of all now knows original sources is therefore 
desirable, and such o list, as complete as I have been able to make it, 
aocompanica thia paper. 


Professor Opomix A. Bantox, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) 


The 
ie) 


Claim of Pan-Amurrism; (b) A New Ineeriptigon of Libit-Iehtar; 
Lexicographical Notes. Remarks by Professors Clay, Torrey, Dr. Chap- 


man, and the authirr. 


(a) This paper presente a sumber of reasons from historical, rell- 
glows, amd linguistic evidence to disprove the claims that Amurry was 
the cradle land of the Semites, who were powerfol and civilized in the 
fourth milleninm B,C, that the firat dynasty recorded in. the Baby- 
lonian eoorees Teigned in Aleppo, and that Amurrn was the place of 
origin of the oldest Biblical tradition, Reasons are given for dissent- 
ing from all these hypotheses. — 

(bh) Mire, EF. Platt, of New Britain, Qonn., possesses a atone which 
ia a natural combination of chalcedony and agate, which once evidently 
formed an idols eye. Tt hearse an inectiption to the goddess Nin-til 
to whom it was dedicated by Libit-Taltar. 

(e) In the Assyrian laws (Schromler, KTA, p. 3, Kol. li, 80), i-ga- 
d-di-mu-wl is to be counected with the Talmudie S52. “ cul-off,” anil 
rendered * they shall crop him.” (3) In the same oxide (Ibid. p16, 
Kol, iv, 12) ue-ea-om-miif ie connected with the Arabic éamafa, “ be 
high,” “lofty,” and in emnectinn with fa-;e--ma rubu-a ioc tap-pa- 
ia, which precedes, should be translated “carries up hia boundary 
greatly on to that which is his neighbor's.” (3) In the same oudle 
(thid. p. 18, Kol, vii, 12) it-ten-ra-ak is to be connected! with the 
Talmudic root a) “to brighten.” “cleanse,” and be rendered * he 
shal) be forgiven.” 


Mr. Reruns Levy, of ihe University of Oxford: A Note on the Maral 
Arabs of Lower Iraq. 


This paper attempta to show that the Marah Arabi and the Oypalea 
heave moch in dommon and may be identical in origin. 


Professor Ricnasy Gorrnmm, of Columbia University: Arable Lexico- 
graphy: a statement of our diffiotties and » auggestion. Remarks by 
Professor Ember aod Dr. Taltott Williams. 
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Material relating to the Atharva Veda, 

Cpoo the death of Mr. Whitney and the taking over of his copy 
of the AV. translation and commentary, it waa needful to avk Mra, 
Whitney for the loan of certain printed books ood manuscripts. A 
list of these should now be recorded in the Jovanar, ov that future 
scholars may know about their existence and the pluce of their custody. 
The one of ost value is Whitnny's Index Verborum of the AV. San- 
hiid, « great quarte of 172] pages, beautifully written in his own hand, 
Thin gives the context for exch word at each occurrence, and ie there 
fore fuller than the portion published im 188] a# Vol, 12 of the 
Jouaxat. There are also 251 pages of exegetical notes on the text of 
the AV. in the handwriting of Rudolf Roth. It is matter for careful 
consideration whether these two MS. volumes should not be printed 


Professor Ima M. Proce, of the University of Chiengo: The Nuhopolasear 


Chronicle. [Printed in the Joumwat, 44. 122%.] Remarie by Professor 
Olmstead, Dr. Chapman, and Dr, Yohannan. 

Professor Cuances C, Tonner, of Yale University: ‘Cast it unto the 
Potier" (Zech. 11:13). 

Profeseor Paci. Havrt, of the Jolms Hopkins University: (2) The Hie- 
forical Nucleus of Esther; (b) The Servant of Java; (¢) Arable Hypo- 
ootietics and Heb, Jeshurun; (4d) Epenthesis of ( in Old Persian. Re- 
(a) The pogrom organized in Est. 3, 12 wax not planned under the 
relgn of Artaverses TT (405-350). It was not due to the refusal of the 





Jews to worship Ansitis, Nor does the guiden lnm! I Dan, 3,1 
refer to thut goddess (contrast 1 Mae, 1.54). The historical sucleus 
of the maceecre described in Ext, 0, 16 is found in 1 Mac: 11, 47 


[JBL 38, 1004)... For Hamnan's attempt. to extirpate the Jews ef. 1 Mac. 
3, 85, 52; 5, 10, 14; 12, 03; 14, 6; 2 Mac. 5, 14; and for Eat. 9, 10. 
15 éf. 1 Mac. 4, 16; contrast 11, 48, 51. 

(bj Te 63, 4 means: The Servant of Java (which is a collective 
term for the faithful Jews at the beginning of the Maccabean period) 
hat to emulure all the sufferings we inflicted on him, In the following. 
verse proselytes aay: [t wae our fault (acetrum citinm fuit) that thoy 
were mangled. (contrast GE? 234", |. 10; TAOS 38, St; JBL M, 
163) and crushed, but the chastisement they gave us had a salutary 
effect on we (rend: wemidecrd H-Hémenu ‘eldew) and when the Macra- 
bece beat us, we were cured: our exes were opened, ani] we saw that 
Jedaiam wae the tron religion. 

(o) We «ay Sammy or Sam for Sanel, Rob for Robert, Dick for 
Richard. In Arabic we find Gaddar and ‘Ahbdd for Abl-el-Kader and 
Abdallah, respectively; Michael and Gabriel appear as Mozrdi and 
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pet came for fahmael; cf, Arab, Suindfus for Sumafilu < Teme'tin 
(Vernier $213). The original form of the diminutive fu'dj! wea fu'dl 
(JL 34, 744), Heb. Jeshurun may be a hypocoristic for figra'ét 
[which was still pronounced with Jc, B,C, 560; of. JBL a7, 226; 
38, 141) although popular etymology combined it with jaéér ("AZOr 
b adder). For the final nm cf, the modern names Bélin and Zer'in. for 
(d) Tn one of the inscriptions at Nagl-i-Rustam the lancehearer of 
Darius Hyntaspis ia called Pétiduyarid, a Patischorian. The Haby- 
nounced poidi with epenthesia of ( as in Avestan (for the dd see ZA 2, 
3044). Esarhaddon calla this region: PateParra (< Patuigden) Loe 
Nishopur with the famous turquoise minea (Ass. dad ukel) on the 
southern slopes af Mt. Ali Mirsai, aome 30m. NW of Nishapur, the 
home of Omar Khayyam, The cunelform nome of this peak ie Bin 
(<. Vika) > uknd > chert [ef Citdsps < (iltdspa and (itine < 
Uidtina). Pidiizydr meana over againal of in front of, L « emet 
(cf. Heb. qgidmdt) of Choara (Plin. 6, 44). 
Professor N. Marrrsovrrent, of New York City: The Manueeripts of the 
Turkish Poetess Mikri-Khatun. [To be printed in the Jocunar|] He. 


The session adjourned at 5.38 p. m. 





The third session was called to order at 9.40 a. m. on Wednes- 
day; the reading of papers wae immediately begun. 

Professor C. A. Buoorm Brookwenz, of Motil University: Calculation 
by Deficienta. 

Ancient Mediterranean dates appear to be so preatly In exosse of 
reality because computed on unite much larger than thoss of modern 
arithmetic, As modern arithmetic did not exist as recently os 1500 
AD. it supplies no criteria of the accuracy or inaccuracy of anciant 
numbers. Ancient uombers, whith are hased on mathematical oom. 
cepts without analogy in modern arithmetic, helung to stages of arith- 
metical evolution to which I have already given the name of “ com- 

rh : ing.” One of the mont important aspects of compound- 
reckoming is the principle of “ calculation by deficicnts™ to which Tho 
Esra beara unambiguous testimony, 

Dr, Cramexce A. Manxtec, of Columbia University: The Legend of 
Kostryuk. [To be printed in the Jovnwar.j 

Dr. Wittzam J, Cuaruas, of Hartford Theological Seminary; (a) The 
Problem of Tnconsequert Post-Dating in 2 Kings 16: 17, 3%, ete.; (bj 
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3 Contury Aramaic Transcription of the Name Sennacherib. Re 
mata hy Frofesots Haupt and Brockwell and President Adler. 

(a) ‘The synchronisma; 2 Kings 17: 6; 18: 0, 10, ahow that the first 
of Hosea’s reign cannot be placed earlier than 729 B.C Tiglath- 
pileser reigned two years as king of Babylon, 725-7 B,C, dying in 
the month Tebet, L e. January 726 B. ( It follows thot the dated 
notices of Assyrian Canon must be reduced to agree with the above 
facte. 

The anomalous use of the Name Pul(u) in 2 Kings 15: 20 indicates 
that we here have to do with » later insertion. Menahem and bis son 
were ignored oa oaurpers by Pekah, and apparently by the annalists 

(b) The name occurs in the Elephantine papyri 40, 4, 4 bis, 14, 15; 
amd 41, 11, A comparison of the Muaasoretic polnta with the very 
early Greek transcription in Hit. TI, 141 shows that the fifth century 
pronunciation was either Sannharih’ or Sanah’frih. The socnrary 
with which Herodotua has preserved the Aramale rocalisation proves 
that the story was borrowed from the Aramaecan [hiaapora, und that 
the identification of Sennacherib's antagonist with the * priest’ 
Momphia is a secondary feature. 

Dr. Isnact Ersos, of Baltimore Hebrew College: Textual Notes on the 
Hebrew Bible. 


Qpaaee Juan J, Ourzwaxs, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: 
The Impersomalia from a Semitic Standpoint. Remarka by Professors 
Gottheit, Haupt, and Brockwell, 

Thia paper. deals with the problem of the wubjectiess srutence as seen 
from the viewpoint of Semitic epeech. It siarte with o brief preeenta- 
tion nf the paychological and syntactical peculiarities of the Semitic 
verbal! sentence and shows then that the so-called Impersonalia, uan- 
ally regarded as linguisticnliy abnormal, appear in the realm of 
Semitic languages aa pen natural and even dominating. _Ultinately 
it becomes clear that the “problem” of the phenomenon in question, 
in the Inat analysis, goes back to  confosion between sentence and 
judgment, between the paris of grammar and the categories of Ingic. 

Professor Rotasp G. Kucrr, of the University of Pennsylvania: Oertain 

‘This paper lean attempt to show that the gh (Skt. A in mahpam) 
bat replaced an earlier BA, which is represented in Iranian forms; ani 
of Avestan #00), Yastie 34, 11], a an itfinitive or as dative of a root 
noun to the root ter-, ‘ potentem esse.” 

Profesor Eowanp Comma, of the University of Pernsytvania: New 
Finds in the Sumerian Field. Remarks by Professor Barton. 

From the Wbrary discovered at Nippur, we are getting such o large 

sumber of legendary ond mythological texte that we are aafy in pre- 
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dicting that Sumerian mythology, once completed, will not be second 
in extent aml importance te Greek mythology, Among the recent 
finds in the Nippur collections are: a long legen of Lugal-banda and 
the Zu-bird, the Sumerian originale of the Gilgamesh epi, several 
Sumorian tablets on the descent of Ishtar int the underworld, « 
legendary series describing the origins of civilization, new creation 
storins, and the Hike, 


Professor Fraxkiox Epoexton, of the University of Pennsylvania: Notes 
on Jaina Mahartgtri. Snake to Distibdor Lamu, Dr. Abbott, and Miss 
Griere. 

Gleanings from some years of class-work in Jacchi's Auageuiblle 
Proikiungen,—1_. Vedic words oot founil in Classical Sanalcrit: 
khombAa “pillar” = akambha (J. stombha); thama “ station” = 
sthaman (Skt. only in meaning “ power"); casima “ dwelling "=. 
cirmct—2. kommaga = harman “medical treatment” (eo in Cara- 
ka), and red/i = malin “ rout~doctor,” 56, 3] (“The conversation of 
the clever is true physicking, and what bs the use of root-doctora 1") — 
hakkai, “to call ‘whoa!’ to an elephant” (see esp, 10. 22; J, “ hind- 
ern”; H. eipefhott ie o secondary and locep definition). Agkiorat 
ditto (not dkéroyati).—khimei 25, 15 (Epam, cane.) = “ eaxy goodby” 
(cf. Russian proafit‘s’a, do, lit. “exetuse oneself") .—niyanta, re 
ing,” pres, Ppl to of ‘eich auianing dine :to netve, Seyand, “ere "— 
vaccha-tihala =*sthale, * place * (J. “ftala).—paceai " gehen, wand- 
am “s=ertyaie, pass. to ept—mocariya “seen” belongs with J,’s 
other etocrciva “ bewahrieiten ™ (ppl. of ealydpageti) ; ef. Ger, wakr- 
nvhieen. Ete.; other semantic and etymological note.—3, Omissions 
in the Glossary, 

Professor Aamow Exorre, of the Johna Hopkins University: Echnaton 

There ia no connection whateoover between the solar manothsiem 
of Echnaton (= 2f-s-lin, The Solar Disk is pleased) and the mono- 
thelem of Meas, Jay bas no solar features, nor any other features 
in commen with Aton. Monotheiam may develop independently in- 
different places. The importance of the religious revolution {inangu- 
tated by Echnaton hea been greatly exaggrrated, The COMMOCKION 
between Atonists and Jakviem te impossible aleo for | 
reasons. The exodus took place two centuries before the time of 
Echnaton. The bitdion) account of the exodus be the Hebrew version 
of the expuision of the Hykeos in 1580 B.C The Hebrews were not 
identical with the Hykeos, tut were part of them. 


The seszion adjourned at 12.33 p, m- 








The fourth session was called to order at 2.30 p.m. on Wednes- 
day; the reading of papers was immediately begun. 
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| uret Emon of the University Museum, Philadelphia: Solar 
Mosotheiam. Remarks by Professor Breasted. 
The Egyptian forerunners. Short discussion of Tkhnaton’s religion. 
His kerntthary und individual qualities, Forcign motives amd infln- 
ences. 

Rev. Dr. Jous S&S Cuanuten, of Kodaikanal, India: (w) The Fortheom- 
Ing Tarnil Lexicon; (b>) Names of Gol im the Tamil Language which 
denote His Oneness, [To te printed in the Joumrat.] Remarks by Dr. 
Abbott. 

Profesecr J. A. Mowroomenr, of the University of Pennaylvania: The 
Testimony of the Aramaic Dialects to Oriental Thought and Religion. 

In comequence of the sparse remains of Pagan literature in the 
Aramaic dialects the place of the latter as media of the cniture ani 
thought of a large part of tho Near Orient for some centuries hae 
been overlooked, The Aramaic deserves study of ite vocabulary for 
the Jirht ft may throw upon thn ancient Aramaic culture. Aa ox- 
ainiples: the Hebrew "eléhim borrowed from the Arammic "eldhin; tértd 
*ronacience "; otc. 

At this point Profesor Lanman received the privilege of the 
‘fioor by unanimous consent nnd speaking in behalf of the Directors 
proposed the election of Professor Paul Pelliot of the Collége de 
France as an honorary member of the Society; he waa duly elected, 
and being present made a brief speech expressing appreciation of 
the honor paid to him and to his native land. 

Profesor Pam. Prtisor, of the Colltge de France; A New Manichaean 
Mannecript in Chinese, 

Professor A. V. Witttams Jacneow, of Columbia University: The Doc 
trine of Metempayrbosis in Manichaciem, 

The paper brings together all the available material relating to the 
subject in Muhammadan and Christian sources, and supplements these 
ly tefervores gathered from the remains of actual Manichacan dorv- 
mentan We are justified im believing that Man) himeelf recognised 
‘the doctrine as o tenet of bis relizion and taught that a retribution 
through some form of metempsychosis was in store for Irae faithful 
Anditors and inveternte Sinners. Tle may first hove derived the ifea 
from. Hollenietic notions floating fn the alr in Mesopotamia, bet ita 
development wan certainly fosterod through his long sojourn in the 
Fast (jineluling Hindustan aecording to a traulition|, particularly aa 
Indian ideas were then current in Central Asia. 

Profesor A. T, Ot ‘of the University of Miinols: The Earlier 
Religiens of Cannan. 

President Jouian Momorssrezs, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Return of the Dead in Early Semitic Religion. 

6 
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l'rofewor E. Waseicen Horxixa, of Yalo University: (a) Priewtly 


Penance and Legal Penalty; (bj) Words of Defamation in Hina Law. 
(To lw printed ‘in the Joes at. ] 

Professor Romar E. Hea, of Union Theological Seminary; Miraches 
in the Canonienl Seriptures of Buddhism. 

Although the philosophic basis of Buddhism is entirely unfavorable 
ty mirneles, and Buddha's own position is eguinst the ostentations 
display of such powers, the canonical texts ina sumber af instances 
represent him as performing miracles for altruistic or apologetic pur- 
powos, and even for self-beneiitting or thaumaturgice enda. In the 
non-eanonical books numerous wondera are: associated with him. 
Nolther Buddha nor the Boddhist writings had uny interest in. prob- 
lems of historicity, aciontific causation, or philosophic law, though the 
Chinese Life (1. 35) ataters that Bucklha was “ born contrary to laws 
of Nature” (SBE. 10, T). There is the satne conflict of evidence in 
Buddhiam os in other religions; whether the Divine ix to be ecen in the 
otdinary, the law-abiding, the self-controlled, and especially tha #er- 
viconble, or whether in the extra-ordinary, the law-superseding, the 
self-gratifying, and especially the atitgle. 

Profeawir A. T. Quay, of Yale University: The Expedition of the Bag- 

A description of « portion of the speaker's trip through Syria, 
Mesopetamia, and Traq (Babylonia and Assyria) in the latter part al 
wet. 


The session adjourned at 6.15 p, m. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 

The fifth session waa called to order at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary on Thursday morning st 9.45 a. m. 

‘he Corresponding Secretary, Dr. C,.J. Ogden, reported that 
the Directors had voted to sccept the mvitation of Yele University 
* to meet in New Haven during Easter Week 1925, the exact daya 
to be fixed by the Executive Committee. 

On recommendation of the Direetors ii was voted to amend 
Article V, Section 1,.of the Constitution so n= to read: 

Astictex ¥. Section 1. The goeernment of the Society shall consist of 
a President, three Viecr-Presidents, wo Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Treaworer, @ Librarian, two Editore of the Jommwan, the Prmi- 
(lent amd the Secretary of any duly authorieeaf branch of the Society, ani 
nine Directors, The officers of the Society abal] be elected af the ononal 
meeting, by ballot, for o term of one year. The Dirtetora shall consiat of 
three groups of three members each, one group to be olerted each year 
at the annual meeting for a term of three years, No Director shall be 
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oligible for immediate re-slection na Director, tho ho may be chowen ax an 
Alea to renumber the present Article X of the Constitution as 
Article XT, and to add a new Articlé X, to read as follows: 
Agticz X, To provide for sclentific meetings of groupe of tombera 
living at too great a distance to attend the annual sessions of the Society, 
branches may be organized with the approval of the Directora. The de- 
tails of orgunization are to be left to these forming o branch thus author- 


On recommendation of the Directors it was voted to amend 
Supplementary By-Laws TH, On the Organization of Branches, #0 
as to read: 

1. Upon the formation of a branch, aa provided in the Constitution, 
the offcera chosen shall have the right to propose for corporate metmber- 
ship in the Society euch persone as may ecem eligible to them, amd, pend: 
linge ratification according to Article TV of the Constitution, these candi- 
dates shall receive the Jovewat and all notices issued by the Society. 

2. The annual fee of the members of a branch ehall be collected by the 
Treasurer of the Society, in the winal manner, anil in order to defray the 
current expenses of a branch the Directors shall authorize the ‘Treasurer 
of the Society to forward from time to time to the duly authorised officer 
of the branch such suma a2 may soem proper to the Treasurer. Tha 
anoointa of the Tresanrer of the branch shall be audited annually and o 
statement of the audit shall be sent to the Treasurer of the Society to be 
focinded in hie annual report. 


The Committee on Occasional Publications made a report of 
progress in regard to Blake's Giramniar of the Tagalog Language 
and Edgerton’s Paficatantra Reconstructed; the printing of these 
hooks is proceeding rapidly. 

Several persons, whose names are included in the list above, 
were elected corporate members of the Society. 

Tt wae voted: that the propoeal to grant a sulvention to 
Fischer's Arabic Lexicon be referred to the Directors. 

Professor R. (. Kent reported informally concerning his qctivi- 
ties as the Society's delegate to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 

The following resolution was adopted unanimoualy ; 

Resolved: that the American Oriental Society hereby express its sincere 
appreciation of the manifold howpltality rereived during ita meeting in 


New York. We thank In particular the President of Colimmboa University 
for hia invitation to hold our sessions at the University aod for the per- 
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sonal greeting that he extended, and through him also tho officery of ad- 
miniwtration whe in many ways provided for our comfort. We likewise 
thank the Jewish Theological Seminary of America for its hospitality 
daring the third day of our meeting and at luncheon. To the Librarian 
of the Seminary, Professor Marx we ary especially indebted for the exhi- 
bition of books and mamiseripta which he arranged, We wish also to 

thnowleder the kindness of the New York Oriental Club im tendering the 
reception on Tuesday evening, and to place on record our appreciation of 
the abounding courtesies of our own local members. We would mention - 
especially Professor Gottheil, Professor Davidem, Mrs. Jackean, end ‘the 
other members of the local Committee; tut we desire oll those who wel- 
comed us to be sharers in our gratitude. 

The President announced the following appointments: 

Committes.on Arrangements for the meeting in New Haven in 
1985: Professors Hopkins, Torrey, Archer, and the Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Committe: on Nomination of Officers for 1925: Professors 
Schmidt, Rutin, and DeLong. 

Anilitore: Prafescors Torrey and F. W- Willinme. 

It was voted; that the President appoint a committee of three, 


of whom the Corresponding Secretary shall be one, to consider the 
method of arrangmg the program of the annual meeting: that the 
committee report to the Directors and they in turn to the Society, 
At this point the reading of papers was begun_ 
Professor Issant, Davinson, of the Jewish Theological Seminary: A 
Fragment of a Hook of Makamat by Abraham ben Satie! Ibn Hasdal, 
The presenter of the paper has recently discovered, in the €enizah, 


‘a lost book of Hebrew poetry by this well:known Hebrew anthor, in 
the atyle of the Makamat of Hariri. 


Rev. TioMas F, Camren, of Colombia University: The Chinese Bark- 
Dr. Lontow 8. Beir, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art: A New Egyp- 
tan Visier of the Middle Kingdom. 

An XI Dynasty rock tomb.on the north side of the bay in the eliffs 
wt Delr el-Babri, Thebes, haw recently been cleared by the Metrepol- 
ita Museum Expedition. Crewing to the wretched qnality of the lime- 
stone and to ancient and modern plunderers all imeriptional material 
has vaniabed exeept portions of the mortuary formulas painted oo the 
interior of thy limestone sarcophagus. These inecriptions have auf- 
fered severnly from fire need in burning the inner coffin and the mum 
my In the search for treasure Careful examination of the frag- 
mrmtary tithes of the owner, whose name wae Ipy, hue disclogod that 
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he wae Visier, i. &. the chief minister of the kingdom, and that be also 
hore the titles ‘Ohief Judge’ and ‘Ruler of tho (Royal) City,’ which 
were attached by custom to the office of Vieier, The tomb almost 
certainly belongs to the reign of Mewtuhotap TT (2lst century B.O.). 


Professor Lov Gouvress, of the Jewish Theological Seminary: Jewish 
and Babylonian Law. 

Rer. Dr. Aimagaw Yoraxnan, of Columbia University: A Note on 
Manicharism in the Syriac Scholia of Theedaro Bar Khoni, 


Mrs. Vmarnia Savnueas, of New York City: Magis in the Sanskrit 
Druma. Remarka by Dr. Ogden aml Professor Edgerton, 
This paper deala with the different types of magic in the drames and 
the manner in which it ii used to further the plot. 


Professor J. Tivneter Parvce, of Columbin University (U.S: Minister to 
Denmark): Gipsy Language in Dewmark. 
A few paragraphs of this paper were read by President Adler. 


The session adjourned at 12.30 p. m. 


The sixth session was called to order at 2.20 o'clock on Thurs- 
day afternoon by Professor Haupt in the absence of the President: 
the reading of papers was imimediately resumed. 


Mr. Axparw D. Katwreow, of New York Clty: Jraniane and Slave io 
South Russia, [To be printed in tho JousNaL] Remarks by Professor 
Jackson and Dr. Ogden. 


Profesor A.V. Wirtuawe Jackson, of New York City: Brief Iranian 
Notes: Remarks by Dr. Opien, Mr. Ware, Dr, Ub, and Professor Hanpt. 
A philological discussion of Avestan wreats, Ol4 Persian abicori-, : 

€23 c. 


The following papers were read by title. 


Dr. Davin L Macwr, of the Department of Pharmacology, Johns Hop- 

kins University: A Seientifie Appreciation of the Bilical References to 

Menstruation, 
The author of thie paper, In connection with developing a new 
branch of science, to bo known as “ Phyto-Pharmacology.” of tho 
affects of drugs amd poisons on plunts, found that plant protoplasm 
ie often much more sensitive than animal protoplasm ie to the effects 
ef poisons of animal origin. This method of etinly was applied con- 
cerning ibe poison Of menatruation, The purely scientific data nb. 
tained by the author pot only prove the existence of & menstrual 
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polson, but substantiate aldo to « surprising extent all the notions 
conterning coutagion by touch, ete, mentioned in this connection in 
atteiont literuture and more particularly in the Bible, 


Professor Matunn Eroomruty, of the Johns Hopkins University: On 
the Mallintths Caritra, the chronicle of tho woman Malli, the 19th Tir- 
thashkera, or Savior, of the Jainss. 

A fall acenunt of this Jina, who ie the only woman among the 24 
traditional Saviors, It is based upen Vijayacandrastri's Mallinfithe 
Curitra, which, like many other Jaina works, has passed thru the 
akilfal bande of the famous redactot Pradyumnasiri, or Pradyumnl- 
clirya. In ite present form it ia mw Mahikivya, or ‘Great Eple,’ mar- 
rating the probirth, life in the present exietonce, and stories connected 
with that Savior, The present elaboration by the writer le om parallel 
lines with hie Life and Stories of the Jaina Sarior Pdrgvandthe (the 
23d, or penultimate Jinn), published in Baltimore by the Johns Hop- 
kins Preeain 1010, 


Profesor Fras Gavin, of the Genera) Theological Seminary: Some 
Notes on Early Christian Baptiem, [To be printed in the Joumwar.] 


Dr. Hesny & Geuwan, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Bunddbist 
Purgatory. 

The eplrite of the departed are known os potas. They appear both 
day and night at the places where they hed lived or had their actiri- 
ties, Tormenta of these wpirits descrihed ‘in Pota-Vatihn, Punish- 
ment bears a similarity to the affence committed in thought, word, of 
deed. Also cases of partial reward aw! partial punishment. Appemr- 
ane, nature of misery, and couse of eniferings of prtas discussed The 
couspilenous part that the transfer of merit plays. Buddhiam eneonr: 
ages the monnatic life, which of course necessitates Hberality on the 
part of the friars’ friemls and follow-countrymen. Many a man or 
wontan hal to par the penalty for niggariliness. 


Kev, Dr. Witt1aw Rosexar, of the Johns Hopkins University: Biblical 
Passages in the Jewish Liturgy. 

Words when taken out of their context have o meaning oft nol 
origimally intended. Thie is noted in prayers recited and sermona 
preached—not to mention general literature. The Jewish Liturgy 
miny for this reason be said to be responalhle for strange app! : 
and Interpretations of Biblical texts, To illustrate: the opening jsee- 
tion of the clasale Synagogue ritual reads; “How goodly are thy tents, 
0 Jacob, and thy tabernacles, © Ternel! “—ae though Bileam, eho bo 
reported to have uttered these words (Num. 24: 51), referred them, 
like the liturgists, ta the Honee of God, frequently called “Tent,” ao 
in the phrase “Tent of Meeting.” am! also designated “ Tabernacle,” 
as in the phrase found In Ex. 25-0, et al, when in reality Rileam 
alladed to the bomes of Israel, and perhaps included the atmosphere 
they possesand. 
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estnuen, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) Heb, ‘agde 
piacnd and ‘er pé'dnd: (b) The Egyptian Prototype of eabliam, 

(a) Hob. ‘opdr péacdh does pot tran ehut ap and freed of under 
taboo and free from it or bondman and freemen or murried and um: 
merried of under und over og? or pure and impure (AT* 1, 321, b) 
but, ecronling to Heupt, affluent (cf, Arab. gadire bib mili) and 
destitute, Heb. ‘agdrt, on the other hand, corresponds to Arab, ‘ord 
(JA08 42, 370). In Mal, 2 12 we must read, aecording to Haupt, 
‘aair pe ded, pot ‘une’ (GR 62, a) or ‘and or ‘ani (cf. WdG 1, 136, 
By; JBL 26, 42; YG Git). 

(b) Heb. fhe, msies) instrument, which appears in Greek ms 
wablion ant jo Latin as nobliom, le not, oa Wellhavnecn thought, the 
same aa nébel = waterskin, nor as Brugsch thought, the equivalent 

cof Egyptian afr= lute: There iv in Egyptian no lute called afr. The 
Egyptian equivalent is bjn.t, where ¢ in the fominine ending, and { 
represemts «iginal L For Egyptian j< Semitic |, ef ib < jh <M, 
Heb, (5, heart, Thus bjn<c bin <edtf.) That bin. ft menns harp eon 
be ween from the harp determinative, with which it is often written, 
Mr. A. J. Levy, of the Johns Hopkins University; (¢) Sumerian and 
Turkinh; () wicedd ra'ab, ‘famine-fowd,’ Deut, 32: 24. 

(a) The theory ( JRAS, 1016, p. 53; ef. TAOS 13, ecxlix; GGAO 34) 
_ that Sumerian js allied to Georgian (Xerthli) is not contested by 
Thee. Kloge, Weloher Sprackengruppe iat dea Sumeriache ancugliederal 
(Leipsic, 1021) although be thinks that Sumerian recalls the lan- 
guages apoken in the Sudan (ef. ZDMG G3, 326, 1. 19). He endorses 
Haupt's view (SFC vi; of..CV 48) that Sumeriag in not an Altaic 
language (ecatirast OGAO 21; ZA 25, 00), Words like Rum, ada, 
father; ama, mother (Turk, afd, and) eo ae 
three; dingir, god; gigd-girs, like the night, ee, mc, . . (Turk. &¢, feari, 
gipdk. “grat y are sceidental a) bean 

(b) In Deut. 22, St we must read, according to Haupt, mizpdd, 

a stores, fare, which is to be anbatituted ales (| ATSE, 20, 11) 
for. waded: (Pa. 144,13) and mardr (Ob. 7) ae well ae mi@sorim [Job 
37, 0). We find the same mistake (méetird for micpoda) in Aciim 
20, 1. In Is. 5, 13 we ont read ett? ro‘db, starved with hunger; 
to dterve means orig, fo die (Ger. eterben), For mizpdd ro'dh ef, 
like Jade, alan Mihm Ad ‘dcebie and Idbm dim'd (BA, 4, 584). 
Famine-food, plaque-brood, cirulent pestilence in a ylota to the preced- 
ing verse. 
Rev. Eewasn BR. Waser, of Reisterstown, Mil: (a) The f in the Hebrew 
Hifl; (4) The Original Meaning of Meh. bard, * ermato” 

ja} The fim the Habrew ipl! is pot traneferred from the ( in the 
Rif il of the eerba medias y (GK™ 151i; Bul €46, bi; but. accord- 
ing to Haupt, the perfect is based on the inf. Aug#il, » form Tike the 
inf. Pi‘el taghif (IHL 38, 1664; VG 355¢). Ta Assyrian the per- 
mansive (which corresponds to the Hebrew perfect; contrast VO 569) 
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ie identien! with the infinitive in all the coujugations except the Qual, 
where it is derived from the twtransitiw participle (AG? 200. 242), 
Contrast Actes du Siziéme Congrés International dea Orventalates, 
2, 6339 (Leyden, 1585), | 

th) dich, bard, create, is, according to Haupt, connected with. har, 
clear, gure; of. Arab, ddhir, Eth. bérdh, ‘Asa, bond (ZA. 3, 68)3 Teak. 
ber! means fo clear of trees, Ger. lichten: our fo cleow land menana fo 
clear of weeds. For Hob, 84n, between (Ass, Brus) cf; our im the clear, 
Ger. im Dachion, und Lat. lumen, internal spam. Also the primary 
oonmintation of Ass, bfirn, dowllelaamis (ZA 25, 384) id apace Heb, 
herd, create, means orig, mate a clean job, Ger. aeubere Arbeit (ZA 
20, 61; JBL 30,154). Heb, bend, build, le a doublet of bard, jist as 
Aram. bar, son, is a doublet of bin (contrast AJSL 1, 24; JH, 
Ta=) while bor, field, corresponds to rb xatapiy (contrast JEL 36, 255) 
and bart, fat (cf. wert, Arab, parti, kdbir) to Morais, miticice, 


Professor Isapoas Laevinase, of Temple University: Gleanings from Old 
The substance of this paper ie to prove a cmmber of Latin words, 
unrecorded in Dictionaries, but found by me in Ol Glossaries (pub. 
in Goetz Corpus), and furthermore corroborated by the Romance lan- 
guages. These forms are:—Septembrin—Octobrin—Soubilare—Capp- 
lare—Semare—anil others, 

Aside from discunsing these forms I hope to establish the place of 
of three glossaries Cod. Vatic, 32" (Vil ec, oldest extant 
gloss:}, Gloss. Affatim (VIllc.) and Cod, Sangall. 012, all published 

4a Corp, Gloss, Latin. Vol, TV. 


Professor J. A. Mowroomenr, of the University of Pennsylvania: horgifd, 
Daniel 6: T, 12, 10, © word of alaidoscopic interpretations, 

The Greek translates by ‘eame' and ‘waiched'; the Syrise by 
‘cane,’ ‘watched’ and "cried out’; the Vulgate br seurripwerwnt, cp- 
riosiue inguirentes, und inteliigenien; the English versions rary be- 
tween ‘ sasermbled* and * rushed tumaltoonaly." The word means * act 
in concord,’ ef, the Hebrew and Cireek to Pe. 55°"; the une of the verb 
in Peahitts to Acte & ‘be privy”; and the enigmatic Awménd@\t in 
Sachau's papyrus no. 1, line 6; ete 


Rev. Dr. WoaaamM Kosexac, of the Johns Hopkins University; Taluudie 
Connotations of Abs, ‘ Father.’ 

Primarily, AbA meane ‘ Father." Ite derived siguificationa in. pron: 

Har combinations when applied to persons are: authority, head. of 
guild, possessor of wide experience, presiding officer of court, and 
redactor or editor, Again, AbA le often used as simnifying source, 
reality, principal rule, distinct fonndatinn. The application of the 
plural of AbA is noteworthy. In specific connections It may moan 
ancestors, benedictions, fret tranemitters of tradijions, fuvdamental 
groups of work, states of uncleanliness, and damages. The underiying 
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parchology of the large variety of connotations which AtA bas is not 
always obvinna, 


Profesor Macmcm Btoomrms, of the Johns Hopkina University: On 
Two Alleged Stanzs in Patiéel Prikrit, 

In AjitaprabhesGri's Gintinitha Oaritra 4, 83, 54, two Piticns, or 
dimpons, are overheard to speak in their own language, sald to be 
Pahidicl (piiddct bAdpd), the language in which Gupidhya composed 
the liphatkath’, This ia the fret alleged occurrence of Paidict im 
Hindi literature. The siantas are compared with the grammatical 
reports on that language, and the question is raised whether the two 
obviously Prikrit stanzas are really Paidact. 


Dr, Natwamce. Reice, of the University Museum, Philadelphia: Mar- 
riage and Divorce in Ancient Egypt. 

Bachelorhood in Ancient Egypt <A marriage contract in the Uni- 
versity Musoum, 263 8.0. The equal rights of the ancient Egyptian 
women, A marriages contract rendered by the woman to the mon, 
A diverce in the U. M., 233 8. CG An Egyptian romance illustrating 
matrimonial rights. Another marriage contract in the U. M., 224 B.C 
Short comparison of the status of women and of marriage in tho 
Hammurabi Code, the Aramaic papyri of Assuan, the Bible, the Tal- 
mud, the Syrian Law Code, and the Koran with that of the Greeks 

Professor A. T, Cia, of Yale University; The Fertility of the Euphrates 
Valley. 

Dr. Frank FE. Braxe, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The Do- 
partment of Philippine Languages af the University of the Philippines, 
(b) Collecthon of Material on the Interrogativa Sentence in the Fhillppine 
Dialeeta; (¢) Distritmtive Expressions in Ethiopic. 

(a) The department of Philippine languages at the University of 
the Philippines In Manila was organized during the past. year and pot 
ander the charge of Prof, Otto Scheerer, one of the chief wuthoritins 
on Philippine linguistics in the Islands. The courses ep far given hove 
heen of « genera) linguistic ami comparative grammatical! character, 
and have been attended by a number of mative students. Courses in 
the acientitie and practical study of the chief native idioms will prola- 
bly be introduced later. A number of my Philippine articles, published 
in the Joumwar, are being wed as textbooks. 

(b) In pursnance of the work in long-distance collection of Philip- 
pine linguistic material, which 1 briefly deecribed in J405. 42 300 
(1022), a second questionnaire, on the Interrogative Sentence, hes 
since been distributed, and of about 75 copies sent omt nearly 50 have 
been answered amd returned. Most of these deal with the seven prin- 
cipal languages, Tagolog, Biseya, [inko, Bikol, Pangasinan, Pampanga, 
and Thanag (more thon half being devote! to the numerone dinlerts 
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of Bixaya); but there are also w mumber dealing with some of the 
lesser-known kdloms, viz, Yorad, Gaddang, Nabaloi, Magindanaw, awl 
Kuyouno, The ides of this undertaking le to provide the materia) for 

a “Comparative Grammer of the Philippine Languages.” 

(¢) Distributive expressions in Ethiopie are based on expressions 
in which the word to be distributed or the phrase in which it coenrred 
was repeated, «. g., becal he'est, ‘every man,’ so-‘dmal si-'dmal, * wl 
every year. ‘These original expressions have been snperseled almost 
Rutkiels' by Chole In whiew the preposition or cane sign betes SS 
is repeated, o. g., cace-“dmat, The humerous constructions Gereiepes 
secondarily ott eigtaiie repoited particles, «. gp. babe, ‘in every," 
which hus become simply distritutive amd may be weed with = foun 


Professur BR. P, Duvanexry, of Goucher College: Labor in Babylonia in 
the Sixth Century B. C, 


There are many records which indicate that there were different 
aoorced for the supply of Inbor in all periods of Babylonian history. 
The records are especially samplete for the Neo-Babylonian period, 
during which the following classes of labor existed: (a) elavo labor, 
(b) consecrated labor, (¢) military labor, (ad) hired laher, (¢) skilled 
Laber. 


Dr, Gooner C. 0. Haan, of New York City: Names of Avestan [Demons 
in the Manichacan Fragments from Turfan. 


The naines of certain of the demonin boings of the Avesta are found 
likewise in the Middle Persian and other Manichaean Fragments die- 
covered at Turfan. Asides from the common noun dfpée, * demon * 
(Ay, doteq-), there cecur also, in the fragments thus far publisht, 
the following: Adormén (= Ay. Asira Mainyu); Aodohty (= Ay, AS 
Dohdka); As (= Av. Asi); Ddipirly [= Av. Defytirya); Perigds, 
plural (cf Av. Poirikd) ; Mason, Mazondn (cf. Av, Macainyo). 


Mr. Jat Dasroe C. Paver, of Columbia University: Néryiisang and 


The Sanskrit writings of the Pareie are molnly translations of the 
Pahlavi weraion of th: Avesta or of Pahlavi-Pazand works. The 
majority of these are by the well-known Daater Noryieang, who four. 
ished in the latter part of the twelfth century A.D. A study of 
Avestan-PahiaviSanekrit manuecripts further revenia the nomes of 
three others bevides Néryieang, who deserve mention. ‘The first, Dial- 
dir) Rahman, acconling to the manuscript H,, le the reputed tran 
later of the Parani) Worrege Benediction, The second, \inked Cianda, 
is the author of n emall treatise on the Parsi Calemlar, (dada 
Prakié, acoording to the manuscript K,. ‘The question aa to the 
third, Aka Adhyirt, ie left for future consideration, According to the 
tmanvecript FIAT ,,. he be sah! to be the author of the much dheresed: 
Bizteen flobes, describing the religion and custome of the Parsia. 
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Pala. 
Created, acconting to Muhammad, from the earth ieft over after 
the creation of Adam, and therefore akin ta man, the dete palm wos 
venerated in the Orient throughout early history. Botanical evidence 
indicates that it is a native of the eastern shore of the Persian Gull, 
though it ls not now to be found wild anywhere. It» cult apparently 
began in the Tigris-Euphrates delia, apread northward, and waa car- 
ried by Phooniciane to all the shores of the Mediterranean. It is 
traceable in most of the religions of that region, ite firet appearance 
in the Bible being as tho Tree of Lifein the Garden of Eden, Ori- 
ental Christians hed an spocryphal legend (later cireulated by Mu- 
harmmad in the Koran) that Jesus was born under a date palm:—just 
ns Apollo hail been, centuries earlier. Egypt alone seems to have becn 
little influenced by the cult, which had largely died out ererywhere 
before 1,000 A. D. 
Mr. Jawes. R. Wane, of the Culversity of Pennsylvanian: Old Persian 
wiyadrdrayam. 

The ordinary explanation of this form a an intensive fails ade- 
quately to account for the vowel 4 of the supposedly reduplicated 
syllable, since that rowel should have been assimilated to the vowel 
of the root syllable. We might consider the form na the remlt of 
contamination with *niyaddragam, discussed below. Ht is better, hew- 
ever, to treat siyatrérayom a¢ & causative which bos suffered oon- 
tamination with a werd of eimilar formation and meaning, *niyadd- 
rayem. From o comparison with the Skt. we should expect a causative 
of nivéri to appear in the firet person singular Imperfect Indic. as 
“niyatrdyayam, Contamination with *niyaddrayam would give a l- 
yotrirapam and eo dispense with the repetition of the «ye. which was 
evidently distasteful to the Indo-Iranian speaking peoples. 


The Society adjourned at 2.57 p.m. to meet in New Haven in 
1925. 





MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
OF THE 
American DOrienta 
AT ITS EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIOAN, 1924 





In accordance with action taken by the Executive Committeo of 
the Branch after consultation with its membership, an invitation 
from the University of Michigan waa accepted and the 1924 mest- 
ing was held at Ann Arbor on March 28 and 29, The Qentrul 
Section of the American Anthropological Association kindly ar- 
ranged to hold its annual meeting at the samé time and place 
So the two societies enjoyed in vommon as dinner and. recepti 
Friday evening and « luncheon Saturday noon ae rusaia; of ths 
University. The Friday evening and Saturday afternoon sessions 
were also held jointly. 

The following members of our Society were present: 





Allen Lybyer Sellera 
Poet | Micrds Smith, J. M. P. 
Brown, G. W, Nykl Waterman 
Buttenweiser OL erie tend Wolfenson 
Clark Paul 
Fullerton Price 

Two candidates for membership were aleo in attendance: 

Bandera, Honry A. Wilson, John A. 


At the Friday afternoon session a nominating committee eon- 
sisting of Professors Konner, J. M. P. Smith, and Olmstead was 
choeen by nominations from the floor and was instructed to report 
on Saturilay morning. Professor Auneer H. Lrsven read his 
paper: Current Political Changes in the Islamic World. (To be 
published in Curren! History.) Professors Caursen, Roxnee 
and Haver A. Savas, assisted by other members of the Depart- 
ments of Greek and Latin, then exhibited the University’s large 
and choice collection of papyri and manuscripts. 

After the joint dinner at the Michigan Union, members of the 
two eocieties were officially welcomed at the Friday evening session 
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by Dr. Ansraxom DT. RuTHYES, Director of the Museum of 
Zoology, in behulf of the University. His talk: The History of 
Anthropology at the University of Michigan, explained the growth 
of the institution’s museum resources and the administrative de- 
yelopments which had Jed in 1922 to the establishment of @ sepa- 
rate Museum of Anthropology cotirdinate with, but not yet as 
large as, the Museum of Zoology. Two papers followed: 

Colonel O. T. Honsos, of Cambridge University: The Belief in Reineorne- 
tion and ita Relation to Social Structure and the Cyele of Life Custom 

Relief in reineartation affects fundamentally even the choice of 
name at birth, oe well ae funeral and marriage rites, etc, Examples 
cited were chosen largely from various regions of India. 

Profesor Isa M Patcn, of the University of Chicago: Boats and Ships 
in Early Babylonia (Mlastrated). 

The elaborate canal avetem of carly Babylonia, and the nomeroqs 
referencea in Sumerian and early Babylonian inecriptions, establish 
the fact that water transportation by boat, float and raft existed in 
primitive hoate of variows patterns and forme are found on seal-cylin- 
dere dating from 3500 B. ©. down into the later hisborieal periods. 
These simple vessels were made of reeds, wood, and akina (inflated) 
as the boovant factors under rafte and barges. They were round, 
elongated or flat, and not until the seventh century B. C. equipped 
owith sails, and then only in imitation of the Phoenicians. They were 
only suitable for inland service, ami not for the sea oF occen, 

The joint evening session then adjourned to the University Club 
for a reception and smoker. 

Saturday was devoted almost wholly to papers: 

Profesor D. D. Lockexumt, of the University of Chicago: The Pro- 
nuneiation of the Name of the God of Isracl, (Read by Professor J. M. P. 
Smith.) Remarks by Professors Bonner, Olmstead, ant J, M. P, Smith. 
(To be published in AJL.) 

Professor Hicsey A. Saxpmes, of the University of Michigan: The Text 
Character of the Berlin Genesis, Romarks by Professor (tmatend. 

The papyrus was purchased by the Preuasische Staatabibliothek in 
100. 1t ix in parts quite fragmentary and ens mt XXXV, S$. The 
writing is cursive of the late thin! oméury and the beckiorm wees 
intended, though it was certainly never bound. Peeuliar errors aul 
abbreviations make ft an: intereating manuecript palseographically. 
elsewhere reported. Tt ia much closer to the minuscule manuscripts 
given by Brook & McLean than to the uncials. Of the unciala E. 
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which stand im close relationship, that oomsisting of b, w, 105, te 
easily firat, while the groupa dp, and I, |, r, contend for second plnee. 
The group q. u, (¥) may also be mentioned. 

Professor Tuxormiie J. Merx, of the University of Toronto: Som Notes 

on Cantizles. Remarks by Professurs Wolfeneun anid Waterman. 
Additional support for the ¢onclisien reached in the author's * Can- 
ticles and the Tammus Cult” (AJS2L, Octoler 1022) ts found in the 
vocubnlary of Canticles; for Babylonian parallels show thas {ta ter- 
minology ie religious rather than secular, Many drag Mydeera in the 
document are also explicahlo from the Assyro-Bahylonian, 

Professor Keares Foitentos, of Oberlin Theological Seminary; Tsaiah 
8: 5-10, Remarks by Professors Buttenweieer and Oimatead. (‘To be pub 
lished in JPL,) 

Professor A. 'T. Otarsreap, of the University of Mlinois: The Firet Chay 
ter of Second Ixalah. Hemarkes by Professors Buttenweiser and Fullerton. 

Upon omitting [salah $6-20, a ateiking continuity between chapters 
35 and 40 ie apparent. Moreover, 87% of the vorabulary of 3h: 1-0 
is found in the recaguized work of Seeand Isaiah. The writer of 35 
was clearly in Babylou. His “ highway was the etraight road Jond: 
be to the Ishiar Gate; the “Tien ™ and the “ravenous heast™ were 

the ginzed lions and sirrushes that lined it. 

At this point # five-minute recess was taken, followed by a brief 
biktiness meeting. 

The Seeretary’s minutes of the previous meeting, ua printed in 
the Jovexan (43, 172-176), were accepted. 

The Nominating Committee reported as tte choices for the 
coming year: 

President: Professor Kemper Fullerton, Oberlin Theological 

Vice-President: Professor Campbell Bonner, University of 
Michigan. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Professor T. George Allen, University: 
of Chicago, 

Exeutive Committee: the officers, ex officio, ani Professors 
Leslie Elmer Fuller, Garrett Biblicn! Institute, and Ira M. 
Price, University of Chicago. 

Tt was moved by Professor J. M. P. Smith, seconded by Pro- 

fessor Wolfencon, and carried that the Secretary cast a unanimous, 
bwllot for the foregoing, who were thereupon declared slootad. 


Professor Fullerton offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 
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The Middle West Branch of tho American Oriental Sociely wishes to 
express ita vinerre honke for the generous hospitality exteaded to ua by 
the University of Michigan and in particular to Professors Waterman, 
Bonner, cad Sanders, whose courtesy has done so much to muke our visit 
profitable and ploesant. 

The Society fyela the increasing value of coming into direct contact with 
the work done by its various members in the institutlons which they repre 
erent. it ts believed that no better way can be devised to kindle a generous 
rivalry in advancing the conuion work to which we are al] devoting our 
lives. 

An invitation from Dean Frederick C, Eiselen to hold our next 
meeting at Evanston was accepted upon motion by Professor 
Olmstead, seconded by Professor J. M. P. Smith. The date for 
the mesting was left by vote to the new Executive Committee. 
The reading of papers was then resumed, 

Profesor Moses Brrresweisen, of Hebrew Union College: The Date 
and Character of Ezckiel’s Prophecies. 

Written after the Captivity; shows affinities with vislonary voyage 
eto. In apocalyptic literature, 

Profesor J. M. P. Surrn, of the Uolversity af Chicago: Isaiah anid 

Thotigh the biblical accounts of Sennacherih’s dealings with Henekiah 
in II. Kings 15-19 (two strands) and again tn Teainh 36-47 sugzest 
fro campaigns, Sennacherib’s own atory [on the Taylor prism in the 
British Mueeum and again on the University of Chirago prism) leaves 
only owe possible, Tsaluh’e attitude Is clearly that gobmiseion to 

After # joint Inncheon at the Michigan Union, the treading of 
papers continued in-a joint session. 

Professor Ovm BR. Seccema, of McCormick Theological Seminary; The 
Seale in Egyptian music, Remarks hy Professors Sanders, Allen, ond 
Weed. 

‘There is site thdication of a» diatonic seale in Egyptian music. 
The harp with three strings and the double clarinet, or wmall Ante, 
with four holes in each tube may have been instruments merely for 
accompaniment. The long tute, two of which are in most orchestras 
shown in the monuments, probably hac three holes and wae capable 
of producing @ tetrachord. ‘Tha two of these jostroments may have 
been complementary, together sounding a seven-tone scale. Some 
ohoes of thn Empire have six holow, two of whirh would have babe ta 
superitucos had the Egyptians heen restricted to five Lanes. 

Remarks by Professors Butterweieer and Wolfenem andl Dr, Bartlett. 

Profeenr Waires E, Crane. of the University of Chicago: The Puranas. 

A statement of the nature and content of the Purinas. the problers 
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of thelr date and composition, and of their value for the study of 
indian mythology, relixion, and history. They have received much 
lees attention than they deserve. 

" Professur Clark has begun o ayetematio reading of the Purinas 4 
our present uncritical editions and an indexing of all material 
gern DpOTsant- Hin uit in the first place is that of writing 
“Mythology of the Purligss* and secondarily that of com mate. 
vial: witch eill ade Me paustble to ted all: parallel! pasunges gad Bae= 
rowlngs in the bope that everitually it may be possible to eliminate 
the ister passages of various type and to delimit more closely the 
original nucleus, He thought that a atudy of the Balinese Brahmapie 
Purine might throw much light on the problem and expressed the 
htrpe that Tihvtan translations of one or quore Puripes might be 
found. Eventually critical eiltiona based on complete manuscript 
material must be made bot he feels that something of vaine can be 
obtained from the present uncritiea)] editions. 

Professor Lemoy Watexmas, of the University of Michigan: Abbreviated 

Ideograma in the Aseyriun Letter Literature, Remarks by Professors Allen 
and Sanders. 

Simplification tyr omission of determinatives or by use of only ome 
member of a compound idecgram ie frequent wherever the reciplent te 
presumed to be sufficiently familiar with the wubject matter. 

Profesor Campari. Honnes, of the University of Michigan: A Froblem 

in the History of a Legend. Remarks by Dr. Maso. 

Theme of gaining quick death at hands of captors by » trick of 
pretended magic, traced through early Christian legends ond down to 

aq in on Alavkan Indian story by Jack Louwlon. Suggestions on un- 
seliccl aconcricssca'of tha ‘iknist sick iavilea. 


Professar A. T. Ouweresn, of the University of [linoia: The Earliest 
Roligions of Canaan. 
There wae a “ neolithic agricultural religion in the Near East on a 
whole (incinding Greece) before the Semites. 


The exigencies of train schedules required adjournment at this 
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x point. The following papers were presented by title only: 
: Professor D. D. Leckmsmit, of the Dniversity of Chicago: The Egyptian 


Earth God in Cuneiform. (To te published in AJ#L-) 

Dr, Canouse Hassom Wottame, of Toledo: Women's Cylindrical 

Professor Moses Bortanwetumn, of Hebrew Union College: The Image 
of Nebuchadnezsar’s Dream. 

Professor Manrin Sreenciina, of the University of Chieago: (a) The 
Origins of the Court Mosque; (ih) A Modern Druse Catechiam. 

T. Groncr ALLEN, 
Secretary. 











EAST AND WEST* 


Cravs ADLER 
Tue Duorsr: CoLLEcK 


As Hm Soctery iif me the honor to elect me President at a 
meeting at which T was unable to be present, this ic the firat 
opportunity that I have had to express to the members my thanks 
for the distinguished honor which they have conferred upon me. 
I am but too well aware that the honor was not deserved, and 
aserihe it to your indulgence and the fact that T have been for 
forty years continuously one of your body, To grow old is not 
in itself a merit, but by common consent years confer a privilege 
which may or may not be wisely exercised. T have learned from 
my contnct with the more or less permanent officers of the Society 
that one of the principal duties of the presiding officer is to deliver 
the annual address, thus rendering to the members a quid pro qua. 
Whether I shall be uble to do this or not, you are to be the Judges. 
But it seems to me that if I were to he of any service to you at 
all, it would be by giving you the benefit, if benefit there be, of 
a rather extended oliservation of men and things in so far as these 
observations might immediately or remotely relate themselves to 
an Orientalist, 

A young friend of mine, who in his early years evinced a very 
considvrable literary talent and bestowed his abilities in an ei- 
torial capacity upon several of the important publications of this 
country, came to the conclusion a few years ago that as all of 
these things were money-making anyhow, he might as well devote. 
his literary talents to the profitable business of advertising. In 
talking over with me the other day the theory of advertising he 
asserted that, in America at least, the first thing necescary was to 
get a slogan and then keep on repeating it, hecatse, he said, the 

merican man rules his life by slogans. The fact that a certain 
man could get to be known to people as “ Teddy” and “The Stan 
with the Big Stick” was to his mind the reason for the great 
popularity of Mr. Roosevelt and intimate fecting toward him of 
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‘millions of Americana, who of course had never seen him. You 
may be wondering what relationship this apparently dippant mtro- 
duction can have to the work of such o dignified Society as: ours 
or to the very large theme which the Secretary insisted upon 
putting down on the programme. 

Somewhat over one hundred and fifty years ago Bishop Berkeley 
wrote the sentence “ Westward the course of Empire takes. its 
way.” In the middle of the nmeteenth century the Poet Laureate. 
Alfred Tennyson procluimed * Better fifty years of Europe than 
a cycle of Cuthay,” and the unerowned English poet Kipling hus 
powerfully affected the minds of ull English reading people by the 
verse “ For East is East and West is West and never the twain 
shall meet,’ Althongh the poem which this quotation opens hus 
an entirely different philosophy, these are the lines. which linger 
in the minds of men. In other words, these are eome of the slogans 
which have determined the attitude of the Ovcident toward the 
Orient. 

But why should fifty yeare of Europe be better than a cycle 
of Cathay or why should the twain never meet? What is this 
difference botween Occident and Orient, between East and West, 
that #howld mark them off the one from the other so completely? 
The civilization from which Europe and America derive flourished 
in historic timvs about the shorea of the Mediterranean, awl there 
are parts of the Mediterranean which are not a broad as some of 
our great tivers. Surely the Bosphorus, which separates Europe 
from Asia at a given point, does not hold within itself the magic 
that makes those who live on the European shore one breed of men 
and those who live on the Asiatic another, And ot the other ond 
of the Mediterranean, the distance between Gibraltar and ‘Tangier, 
between Hurope and Africa, is not sufficient to make the dividing 
line. ‘There is no climatic or other difference between the north 
thores of the Mediterranean and the south shores of the Mediter- 
ranean thet would justify the statement “ Never the twain shall 
meet.” but men in America, and probubhly in England, if not in 
the whole Western world, have had the ides from these glogans 
and flashes of poctry that not only are they something different 
but something superior. Superiority is not a good method of 
approach either for knowledge or understanding; the gates of 
earning must be entered with humility, 
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The Orientals feel this assumption of superiority most keenly, 
The story may be apocryphal, but I recall being told that shortly : 
hefore the close of the Russo-Japanese War, o distinguished French z 
stateeman undertook to compliment the Japanese Ambassador in 
Paris upon the great strides which his nation had made and the 
Ambassador replied “ Twenty-five years ago you knew us hy good- 
looking silks and charming lacquer ware which we sent to your 
country for wile, and then you called us semi-civilized; but now 
that we have Jearned to kill ax you do, you consider us civilized” : 

Or let me take another example—an entirely different example - 
of what I mean. It was the talk durimg the World War and 
especially toward its-conclusion that whoever stood to win, Turkey . 
would loss. If the Allies won, the Turks certainly would disap- | 
pear, and if the Central Powers won, the Turks: would become 
virtually yaseals to Germany. Now the actual result seems to be 
that of all the powers that were engaged in the War, Turkey is the 
onty one that really won anything; so it does not appear that this 
superiority of the Western man always works out when he is put - 
in conlact with the Eastern man. 

Tt might therefore be in the interest of the Occident if it dis- 
carded the notion of Bishop Berkeley and were not 20 sure that 
the course of Empire always went westward—if it inquired into 

Hectual ‘and material pleasures of Cathay and possibly 
made o new choice as between living fifty years in present day 
Europe or one thonaand years in some Eastern land, and if, at 
least looking upon mature itself. which in certain pertiona of the 
globe has brought East and West within a stone’s throw, it en- 
deayored to find some method whereby minds could meet at least 
as closely as have continents. 

Tt would seem to me that euch « purpose-might well fall within 
the seope of a Society which bears eo distinguished a name os 
dws the American Oriental Society; that this Society might con- 
cern itself with other anbjects than the philological ones which 
mostly occupy the attention of ita members. I do not wish to be 
understood aa casting the slightest discredit upon philological eub- 
jects, but I wonder whether the very knowledge which our philalo- 
gists, many of whom are deep thinkers, our historians, many of 
whom have a philosophic turm of mind, our students of religion 
who understand the psychology of peoples, could not also be util- 
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imed toward a imowledge of the institutions and the process of 
development of these Oriental nations and toward translating them, 
ns it were, to the weatern world for purposes of hetter understanding. 

In the early days of this Society, anch subjects formed a proper 
part of our meetings and our proceedings, and T date cay had 
their influence: When | reevived the programme of this meeting 
and looked over the Liat of papers that had been announced, T 
wondered that no one of our Arabists should have thought of dis- 
Curing here an institution like the Caliphate. If we may believe 
the newspapers, and I dure esy in this regard we may, a tremend- 
ons revolution hos just taken place in what woe the Ottoman 
Empire, a revolution which will alfect at least two hundred million 
people, The institution of the Culiphate, which according to the 
hooks goes hack to Mohammed and was the souroe of controversy 
amotig the different Mohammedan powers for hundreds of years, was 
claimed and defended with reasonable euccese by the Turks in their 
seat at Constantinople and was an instrament which as much as 
the jedlonsy of fhe European powers prevented the so-called * sick 

man ” of Europe from being enrried to the morgue. It was, during 
the term of Prealilent McKinley, even invoked by our own Gov- 
érnment and proved of such efficacy that it prevented a formidable 
revolt of the Mores in the Philippine Islands. ‘Yet no one of 
ug appears to have any light to shed upon the origin of this Insti- 
tation, ita hictory and development, the result of the abdication of 
the Turks of this great power and the future religious anil politi 
eal development that may he expected concerning it. It is true 
that my distinguished predecessor, Dactor ‘Talcott Williams, tock 
the Caliphate aa the theme of the presidential address in 1921, 
but to my knowledge this address has not been published. 

I think you all know that something important haa been going 
on among the millions of India. Is it really only as represented, 
a nationalistic morenwnt—" India for the Indians”? Tw it due 
to the fact that having been told for a long time that they are 
one of the white man’s burdens they desire to relieve the white 
man of the burden? Or is there » great revolution in preparation 
agninst the caste evetem of India? Or are all these causes oper- 
ating? Surely ench a question is of high importance for the 
politics of the world today, as it may be at come future time for 
ite. history. Have we no students who would torn their sttet- 
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tion to current literature in them Oriental tongues and render 
them saocessible as a matter of interest and curiosity, and also as 
ao matter of vital moment, to men im the Weet? Students in English 
liternture do not refuse to take cognizance of the literary products 
of the day. Why should students of Oriental literature do so? 

While it may be doulted whether the agitation was real, cer- 
tainly the question of Shantung at the Peace Conference was made 
much ado of in this country, and ostensibly at least was one of the 
prime reasons for our refusal to assent to the Treaty of Versailles. 
Tt was held up as a horrible example of the injustice of that Treaty. 
During that violent controversy, I do not recall that any study 
of the subject was made by an Orientalist or from the point of 
view of a man who had real knowledge of either the Chinese people 
or the Japanese people. It was all left to the amateur Orient- 
alist: who write for the newspapers, politicians who were working 
from other motives, and the propagandists who had axes of their 
own to grind. 

1 fee! that it is an attitade of this sort which prevents « group 
of men like the American Oriental Society from. aseerting and 
securing their rightful position in the Nation, and | say this not 
because I think the Orientalists need the position, but because I 
think the Nation needs their knowledge and advice. 

Everyone recognizes that the physical scientist has his place in 
the national economy. No one would think of starting a hygienic 
laboratory or conducting any one of the branches of the govera- 
mont that have to do with the physical and biological sciences 
without calling upon their representatives for information, but 
apparently it never would occur to the government to seek the 
aivice of this body to deal with their intricate and difficult pro- 
hlems which have to do with lands and peoples about whom we 
have special knowledge. T am sure that any student of Japan 
‘could tell the wise men at Washington that no amount of economic 
reciprocity, expressions of kind feeling or even the noble charity 
which was. extended to Japan after the great earthquake would 

compensate that proud nation for legislation that would in their 
satin sham heen os inferiora, and that the peace of the world, 
if not at the moment, may, in the future, depend upon the inter- 
pretation by our Government of the actual state of mind of the 
Japanese nation. 
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There are thres bulky quarto Volumes which were isened by order 
of the Government of the United Stites in Rai ‘They contain 
the narrative of the expedition of m American squadron to the 
China Sess and Japan in the years 1852, 1853, and 1834, under 
command of Commodore M. C. Perry of the United States Navy. 
An examination of these volumes just at the present time and a 

zing of their contents to the attention of thinking Americans 
Sealt certainly not be without value. Japan had eteadily resisted: 
entering into relationship with other nations, She desired to be 
let alone, Every European nation had endeavored to foroe her 
into trading. The Dutch alone apparently had had some, but very 
limited, success. Americe was determined, to mse the words of 
the Commodore, to break through the barriers of “ thie self-isolated 
kingdom.” And when his mission had succeeded, in good Ameri- 
can eallor etyle, he writes: “It wag reserved for our own, the 
yourlgest of nations, to break down at last the barrier with which 
this singular people had enrrounded themselves; and te be the first, 
in modern times, to establish with them a treaty of friendship and 
trade which (already copied as far as wea possible by other gov- 
ernments) is to form, ss we hope, the initiatory step in the mtro- 
duction of Japan into the circle of commercial nations.” 

Qommodere Perry signed this treaty on behalf of the United 
States on the last day of March, 1854, just about seventy years 
ago, Although there wa an occasion, it was no accident that it 
was just about the middle of the 10th century that our country 
sought to open up relations with this “self-isolated kingdom.” 
For following the Mexican War there had been a transfer to the 
United States of the Territory of California, and this vigorous 
young child of America had hardly begun to walk when it looked 
across the Pacific for advantageous trade relationships. I wonder 
whether it is not a patriotic duty to bring such matters to mind 

Or let me return for a moment to the Tarks. When the Peace 
Conference at Vereailles had sat for months and months, it ad- 
journed without settling the Eastern question. [t was no more 
difficult than the other questions they had to settle, but the real 
fact was that they did not have the people who Enew about if. As 
far ae I can recall, amidst the large collection of experts that ware 

seembled by this country to take to Paris, there was not a single 
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one who had set foot upon Oriental soil except possibly as tourist, 
of the: condition of Turkey was the subsequent ill-advised attack 
of Greece upon the Turks, since for these powers the War was not 
ended, the triamph of the Turks, and & complete surrender to 
them by a war-weary world of the things that the great powers 
had most emphatically stated would never be granted to the Turks. 
Any real student of Near Eastern affairs could have informed the 
statesmen of the great powers early in 1919 that their plan of 

emoving the Turk to a-small undefined section of Asia Minor waa 
hound to fail. But it took the Conferences of San Remo in 1020 
and Lausanne in 1922-23 to convince the Western world that the 


Eastern man was still to be reckoned with. am credibly informed. 


that when the subject ef Mosul and incidentally its oil deposits 
came before these assemblages, the great stateamen did not even 
know where Mosul was, 

For this ignorance they are not to be blamed entirely. I think 
it is our fault—the fault of a Society like this which is keeping 
ite studies within too limited a scope ar has not time to apply them 
to the conditions of the world at the present day. 

The American Oriental Society had its origin in a meeting held 
in August, 1842, in the office of Jolin Pickering of Boston. John 
Pickering himself was not en Orientalist. He was a lawyer, he 
had diplomatic experience, and he was a student of the languages 
of the North American Indians. His definite contribution to know- 





ledge was a Greek Dictionary. At the time that the Socicty was: 


founded, its purposes were stated to be the “ cultivation of learning 
m the Asiatic, African and Polynesian languages,” But within 
a few years, this definite linguistic attitude of the young organiza- 
tion did not appear to suit the members; the Constitution was 
re-drafted, and the provision was added that its purposes, beside 
the linguistic ones already named, should be the “ encouragement 
of researches of any sort by which the knowledge of the Bost may 
be promoted ” and the “cultivation of # taste for Oriental studies 
in this country ~ ; and these, aa far ws f imow, are etill the e- 
pressed purposes of the American Oriental Society. 

li is interesting to see how in the early years and indeed for 
quite a number af years one or another of our members did keep 
ns in contact with the actual happenings of the East and its rela- 
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tionship to the Western world. In one of our volumes I find a 
paper discussing the mode of applying the telegraph in connection 
with the Chinese language, and in another a study of the etate 
ani prospects of the English language in India, Men eqnnected 
with our consular and diplomatic service, notably John P, Brown, 
for so many years the dragoman of the United States Legation at 
Constantinople, used to keep uz au courant of the important doca- 
ments that were issued by the Turkish or other governments. Even 
in the time of most of us, I may recall the contributions to this 
Society on Korea in its relation to China, na well wz on other sul- 
jects, of W. W, Rockhill, whose career in the Department of State 
and in the diplomatic service of the United States is nnequalled 
in ite length and variety. Subjects in the physical sciences which 
might have a bearing upon Oriental history or. the interpretation: 
of documents were eonaidered within our scope, and such a paper 
aa “ Traces of Glacial Action on the Flank of Mount Lebanon” 
was actually admitted to our Journal, Pickering himself pro- 
claimed in his very first address az one of the general purposes 
af the Society the contribution of studies and memoirs which would 
result in the completion of the general ethnography of the globe. 
I fully believe that the archaeologist or the philologist is justified 
by his own studies, but I have never understood that our Society 
was limited to these, If we were, we might have taken part in 
the newer alignments of scholars subsequent to our foundation. 
The philological papers might go to the American Philological 
Association, which by mame at least is not limited to Greek and 
Latin. The papers.on modern Oriental dialecta might go to the 
Modern Language Association, for Arabic ia a modern Innguage 
as well oz French; and of course there would Ww the American 
Institute of Archaeology for papers coming within that field, But 
we are the American Oriental Society, and if ema to me that 
everything that pertains to the Orient, ancient or modern, Jinguis- 
tic or historical, political or economic, ehould be made the subject 
of inveetigation and disenssion. Information radisting from our: 
membership ought he put at the service of the state, net only our 
state, but all other etates. 
Our membership has been during « number of years intelligently 
enlarged, under the direction of =veral capable chairmen. Beside 
the technical scholars in our colleges and universities it ought to, 
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and probably does in some minor degree, include the men af affgirs, 
members of our diplomatic and consular services who have been 
stationed in the Bast or who have had special opportunities of 
studying the East, men who are:engaged in commerce and stationed 
in thes» countries, missionaries who have had long experience in 
yatious countries and special opportunities for getting acquainted 
‘with the social, literary, and economic conditions. But once having 
secured the membership of such men.and women, we ought to show 
them the further hospitality of indieuting that we have room for 
them in our programmes and the desire to secure the information 
which they possess and a belief in its importance by giving it a 
reasonable place in the publications of our Society. 

1f our group would adopt an attitude of this sort, the knowledge 
brought together would then be subjected to the proces: af eul- 
garwation, percolate to the people and to their leaders, if they 
fave any, and ultimately, just becauee it is knowledge that makes 
men humble, that makes them tolerant, and makes them undet- 
stand one the other, the Society might help to bring about an 
understanding between the East and West, which T believe to he 
so necessary for the happiness and the peace of the world and which 
1 believe every civilized man owes to hintself. Ordinarily the 
human mind balks at-nothing. It is willing to measure stars mil- 
lions of miles away, to dig into the bowels of the carth for strata 
which it claims to be millions of yeare old, to knock ot the door 
of all the ntysteries of the. universe. Is it possible that men are 
unable or unwilling to understand their own kind just because 
they live across the Ocean or on another continent? It is time 
to gut an end to the artificial harriers which slogans and pseudo 
ethnologists have erected among men. The Orientalists of America 
should seek to obtain and spread abroad a real knowledge of that 
vist geographical area which is within their purview. If you 
gentlemen of the American Oriental Society will take up the task 
you will justify a genuine Oriental attitude to which I am sure 
the Occident will also subscribe: “the Disciples of the Wise bring 
peace into the world.” 
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THE SO-CALLED FERTILE CRESCENT AND DESEE 


upeet T, Ciiy 
Yate UNIvensitr 

SoMm= YEAmS AGO #8 geographical term was coined in connection 
with the description of Syria and Mesopotamia in ancient times, 
known ae “ the fertile crescent, the shores of the desert bay,” which 
has since been extensively used im text booka of ancient history. 
Prof. James H. Breasted, who is credite! with having introduced 
the term, says: “This fertile crescent is approximately « semi-— 
circle, with the open side toward the south, having the west end at 
the southeast corner of the Mediterranean, the center directly north 
of Arubis, and the east end at the north end of the Persian Gulf. 

. This great semi-circle, for lack of a tame, may be called the 
fertile crescent. It may uleo be likened to the ahores of a desert 
bay, upon which the mountains behind look down—a bay, not of 
water but of sandy waste, some five hundred miles across, forming 
a northern extension of the Arabian desert, and sweeping as far 
north as the latitude of the northeast corner of the Mediterranean 
[i. 2. about 37°]. This desert bay is a limestone plateau of some 
height—too high to he watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates 
which have ont canyons obliquely across jt.” Prof. Bresated's map 
shows about one hundred and fifty miles of territory through which 
the Tigris flows, and about four hundred through which the 
Euphrates flows, in the so-called “desert bay.”* 

In recent years I have been interested in the history and geo- 
graphy of thia land, called in ancient times Amurru, the land of 
the Amorites, which includes the country extending from Baby- 
lonin to the Mediterranean, In 1919 I published « work entitled 
The Empire of the Amoriies, in which an effort was made to 
reconstruct the history of Amurru, and to show not only that its 
civilization had a great antiquity, but that the Amorites: lad u 
capital in the fourth millennium bf. c., at Mari, on the Euphrates, 
in the very heart of the eo-called “ desert bay,” which was powerful 
enough to rule Babylonian. The evidence I had at the time to 
prove the existence of such an empire was fragmentary, and very 
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has since been proved correct. 

In the epring which followed the appearance of this work, = 
party of travelers, led by Professor Breasted, and known as the 
American Scientific Expedition, passed up the Euphrates valley 
from Iraq to Aleppo. In view of the geographical term he intro- 
duced we note with interest what Professor Treasted has to say 
concerning the fertility of the valley, and concerning the kingdom 
of the Amorites, which I claimed had éxisted in ancient times on 
the Euphrates. His views are expressed in captions beneath three 
photographs taken by D. D. L. (i. e. Luckenbill), and published 
in the American Journal of Semitic Languages (vol. 38, 233 ff.), 
ag follows: 

Fig. #4.—The Fields of ‘Anal on the Upper Euphrates. 

Thia narrow fringe of vegetution, extending for several miles 
along the river at ‘Anah and watered by the irrigation wheels seen 
in the foreground, is very exreptional. The alluvial fate between 
the hanks of the Euphrates and the cliffs of the desert plateau are 
for the moat part arid desert like the plateas above or disappear 
altogether, Compare Figure 50. Ur... Inst. photo. No. 7432 ‘by 
Db. DL. 

Fig. 30.—A Trpical Euphrates Landscape above Silibiyah. 

Showing how the cliffs of the desert plateau approach the river, 
leaving too narrow a margin for the support of an agricultural 
popatation. The Irrigatica waterwheels, of which one ie seen on 
each shore, are very rare for the entire stretch from Hit to Meskenah. 
Tt is evident that this region never has supported a settled agri- 
cultural population large enough to develop a great nation or any 
degree of politica! power arising from eo scanty = material boone das, 
Or. Inst. photo. No. 7320 by TL D, L. 

Fig. 22.—The Head of our Wagon Caravan and the Cliffs of the 

Euphrates Valley above Salibiyah on the Upper Euphrates. 

The valley fluor between the foot of the cliffs and the river margin 
{just behind the cheerver) is arid desert like the platean ahove. 
This ia typleal of the Euphrates Valley, hetweon Hit and Meakenal. 
When cliffs approached ino closely to the water's edge to permit 
paseage it wee necessary te ascend the plateau, whery the journey 
was often seriously delayed by wails like Figure 31. Or. nat. 
photo, No. 7412 by D. D. Le. 


These remarks are in strict accord with the writere ideas con- 
cerning the so-called “ fertile crescent, the shores of tthe desert bay.” 
There are few other comments on the trip up the valley in his 
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brief! report, which ia devoted largely to the mishaps wlong the 
route, the dangers incurred, and the persons met. It is also 
Luckenbill’s idea that “whatever prosperity Syria may have pos- 
sessed) from time to time in the course of her history, it rested, not 
upon broad nae of urable land, but upon her strategic position 
commercially.” 

It must be woubia that it is an interesting coincidence that 
at the very time Professor Breasted first published his brief report 
of “The University of Chicago Expedition to the Near East,”* 
Doctor Legrain of the University of Pennsylvania published a 
fragment of a dynastic list,* which ehowed, just ss [ had maim- 
tained, that the Amorite city Mari, on the Euphrates, ruled Baby- 
lonia in the fourth millennium ». c., which of course places the 
existence of such a kingdom arid an empire beyond any further 
eavil, Let us now ascertain whether there was sufficiont “ material 
basis” to support the kingdom which the inscriptions tell ua ex- 
isted along the valley. . 

In the autumn of last year, 1923, having been commissioned 
inaugurate the new American School of Oriental sametch at 
Bada: "the opportunity presented itself to study the agricultural 
possibilities of Syria and Mesopotamin, especially of the Euphrates 
valley, and to note the size and extent of the mounds covering the 
cities of the ancient past. Accordingly, the Firat Exped. 
the Bagdad School was organized, and six archmologists 
Jerusalem for a general survey of the Innd. They were, besides 
the writer, Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Hewett, Dr. J. L. Magnes, and two 
Yale students, Messrs, W. D. Carroll and Preacott Childs. 

Wo visited the excavations conducted by the French archmole- 
gist Montet at Byblos, and studied » large number of the mounds 
of Syria, including ancient Eedesh, where excavations had also 
been conducted hy the French. We passed through the Beqn' or 
Cale-Syria, to me 9 also through the region north of the city 

far b hemish, and eastward to the Euphrates, We de- 
scended the Buphrates valley to Bagdad, studying ita a; 
possibilities. We went up the Tigris ae far as ancient Nineveh 
and Erbil, out in the desert a4 far us El Hatra, and down the 
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Bupbrates to Basta, near the Persian Gulf. We will, however, 
confine ourselves here to the region that has been designated “the 
desert bay,” considering first the Euphrates valley. 

There are records of several expeditions that descended and 
ascerided the Buphrates valley, among which the most important 
for our purpose are the following. First and foremost is that of 
the survey of the river, which took place in the years 1835-7, by 
Limifenant-Colonel Chesney" Other explorers who have left 
records that might be mentioned are Joseph Cernik, 1872-3 ; * Lady 
Aime Blunt, 1877; * William Hayes Ward, Director of the Wolfe 
Expedition to Bubylonia, 1885;* John P. Peters, Director of the 
Nippur Expedition, 1888-90 :* Eduard Sachau, in 1853 and 1897 ;" 
Max you Oppenbeim, 1599; t® and Gertrude L. Bell, 1910." We 
have besides these records wleo a series of important maps." 

The records of most of those mentioned show that the many 
ruins to be seen along the route-—Amorite, Greek, Roman, and 
Asabic, have been uppermost In interest; it ia only occasionally 
that comments have been mnde upon the fortility of the valley. 
We also were interested in ruins, but we paid especial attention to 
the tells and the agricultural aress along the route. We will begin 
our description of the agricultural possibilities of the valley from 
Meskenih on the Euphrates, which we reached, on our journey 
from Aleppo, alter cutting mcross the iertile region, covered with 


tells. 

Oar descent wis along the right bank, although we visited the 
left bank at no less than four points, As we provesded, we passed 
miiny ruins, sometimes on one side of the river, sometimes on the 


‘The Bepedition for the Surcey of the Rivera Euphreies ond Tigris, 
4 vols, with 14 mapa and charts, 1540, 

* Studio Egpedition, 1872-5. 

t Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates, 1579. 
"Peters, Nippur, or Eeplorations and Adventures on jhe Buphrotes, 
a vole. 1899, See Vol 1, Appendix F for « portion of the diary of William 
Hayes Ward, Director of the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia, 184. 

* Keisg ia Syrien wad Mesupotemien, 1883; and Am Euphrat wed Tigris, 
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+2 deverafh to Amereth, 1911, 

18 Besides those of Chesney, referred to above, we have Kiepert, Aerte 
con Klcinasien; British War Maps of E, Turkey; Map of the Royal. Geo- 
graphic Society, 1018; German War-Mape; Aarte con Mesopotamun; etc. 
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other, and a great many tells. At some points the rowd runs upon 
the plutean, or desert, through which the sallay Wain eae oa OF 
the river; at others, the road runs on the valley plain. | 

Tt is quite true that Profeseor Breasted found “the allavial 
flats between the hank of the Euplirates and the cliffs of the desert 
plateau” appearing like the arid desert of the plateau above, to 
which hy referred twice in the three captions quoted above, us being 
“typical of the Euphrates valley between Hit and Meskenal;” 
but let me ask, did he not find fertile Babylonia looking exactly. 
the same at that time? Jaleo went through Iraq in 1923 at the 
time the American Scientific Expedition passed through the coun-. 
try, and as I have eleewhere stated, “the rains of Babylonia had 
not sufficed to bring out the ordinary verdure, leaving the lanl! 
even in the spring looking like « desert?’™ 

There is « fertile fringe along the river at most points. Abattt 
four miles above Ragga we came to an agricultural ares of about 
twenty-five square miles, throngh which we passed to reach the 
ferry in order to cross the river to that town. Parts of this great 
ares were covered with grass co tail that it waz impossible to see a 
hole into which one of our cars fell, when « spring was broken, 
We seemed to have seen the valley with eyes quite different from 
thoee of other travellers. 

Om the left side of the river, opposite to this area, about four 
miles nbove Ragga, Miss Bell tells ny there are “two dykea which 
appear to be loop canals from the Euphrates, and must therefore 
hove formed part of an extensive ayetem of irrigation” (p, 54). 
Immediately north of Ragqu there iz a large agricultural urea 
through which a canal, now dry, pased, und also an. aren below 
Ragga for about ten miles, through which four branches of the 
Balikh river passed. ‘The extent and charucter of the agricultural 
area on either side of the Bulikh must have been considerable as 
indicated by the number of telle shown on the maps. 

From Haqga to Der, o distance of about fifty miles, many modern 
Villages can be seen, and ales many ruins of fortresses atid cities, 
besides more than a dozen tells, and traces of ancient canals. 

On the left bank between Der and the mouth of the Khabur, a 
stretch of about twenty miles, there is un agricultural’ fringe 
avernging shout a sits wide. On the right bank I ahould estimata 





"The Origin of Riblical Traditions, pp. 764. 
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there is an area, which was doubtless cultivated in ancient times, 
of about two hundred square miles. In former ages, the kingdom 
of Khana, mentioned in the inscriptions from about 2000, BC. 
embraced this district, in the region about the mouth of the 
Khalor. ‘The maps at our disposal ghow that the Khabar ts not 
only lined with modern villages, but with tells, covering cities of 
the past. ‘This and the Balikh run through the wo-called “ desert 
bey” 

From the Khabur river, including the region down to El Kaim, 











a distance of about sixty miles, we come to the heart of the valley, 
where in very ancient times, as I have mentioned above, according. 
to the inscriptions, there was a great ceutre of the Amorites whieh 
played an important rile in the politics and religion of Western 
Asin, It was especially gratifying that the opportunity had at 
Jaut arrived when I could ascertain whether 1 was jostified in 
identifying Merra, with Mari,’ also written Mera, Maeri, and Mar, 
‘and in holding, on a basis of what the inecriptions and the records 
oi explorers tel! ua, that this valley had produced # great civilizn- 
tion in ancient times. Let ua first consider the left bank of the 

The maps of the valley's left bank show a canal called the 
Dawwarin, which leaves the Khabur about tweive miles above the | 
Euphrates, and which empties into that river at Werdi, near Abu 
Kemal. Naturally, this canal was not dug to supply the Euphrates 
with water, but to irrigate the vast territory on its left bank. 

“Miss Bell; in her account of this side of the river, after leaving 
the Kiwhur, tells wa; that between the Euphrates and this canal 
she passed over conduits “ across ground that was almost absolutely 
level.” She says, * The whole of this region must once have been 
cocupied und it had also been thickly populsted.” Sho thinks the 
dianppearance of the settled population dates from the terrible 
disaster of the Mongol invasion (p. 78). This aspect of the valley 
is, of course, quite different from that referred to above. 

The maps show low eand hills along the river opposite Salihiya, 
upon which Miss Bell comments as follows: “We entered « long 
stretch of sand hesped up into litile hills which were held together 
by tamariek thickets; it is apt to be submerged when the river is 
ee 


14 Miswliancous Inscriptions, p. 4; Nmmpire of the Amorites, p. 105 f, 






































high” (p. 60). ‘The pieture beneath which is found oné of ‘the 
three captions, uhove quoted, la taken of these little hills. The 
canal mentioned sbove is to be found in the extended agricul 
area behind this thicket und sand hills. There are four large tela 
a little below this point, also on the left bank of the river. When 
this great aren has been fully explored, it will doubtless be found 
that the canal Dawwarin, which emptied into the Euplirites at 
Werdi, is lined with mounds 

At Trai, below Werdi, the cliffs come close to the stream, leaving 
only «a narrow strip for cultivation. Upon these cliffs, about a 
hundred and fifty feet above the wuter, are to be-seen numerous 
mins. Our expedition, accompanied by the Mudir of Abu Kemal, 
crogeed the Euphrates anid visited thia site, We found the isolated 
tower-iombs, mentioned by other explorers, extending over this 
high rock plateau. It apparently had been, as lias been 
by others, the necropolis of & nourhy city; although the Arabs who 
accompanied us tried to sasure uy that if we excavated in the 
plateau we would find houses, The absence of city walls, however, 
made it appear to us doubttul whether Irzt had ever been an in- 

Below Ivzi, the ¢cliffa recede from the river, and leave another 
good-sized agricultural area before returning again to the Euphrates 
at El Kaim, where the cliffs on the right hank also come close to the 
river, The agricaltural area on the left bank of the Euphrates 
from the river Khatur to E] KRaim, through which the canal flowed, 
seems to be about four hundred square miles, 

Returning to the right bunk of the Euphrates, directly opposite 
the mouth of the Ehabur, the valley is about a mile wide, at 
Mayaidin it is about four miles wide, which ie about the average 
for a. streteli of about thirty miles below the Khabur, until within 
utew milee of Silihiya. In other words, there are about one hiun- 
dred and twenty «quare miles of allnvial flats in this eetion be 
tween the cliffs of the river. 

Ainsworth tells us that at his time Mayadin could boast ofabout 
five hundred houses along the river. He says: “The level and 
well cultivated plain an which it was situated waa formerly sepa- 
rated from the cliffs in the background by a canal, or, from the 
physical aspect of things, this mmy lave been the anclent hed of - 
the river, and afterward a canal. Idrisi notices euch a canal as 
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into various branches in the interior.’ From Mayadin, Ainsworth 
says, he went “across well irrigated fields” to Rahabnh, located 
on the edge of the cliff about four miles from Mayadin.™ 

‘The maps of this great area ahow not only large canals, but also 
dry beds of the Euphrates. About midway in this stretch we leit 
the road and out across fields in our desire to visit ‘Isharah along 
the Euphrates, about four miles away. When we reached # point 
about 4 mile from the town, our cars could no longer cross the 
canalé und irrigating ditches which at present are in use; and we 
had to walk the balance of the way across fields: Quite a different 
experience than that which the American Scientific Expedition 
had! “Isharah, which ie built upon a tell of consideruble height 
above the river, is considered by scholars to he the site of Tinga, a 
capital of the kingdom of Khana, and the home of the god Dagon. 

About seven miles below ‘Iuharah, we left this long etretch of 
valley plain of about thirty miles, and ascended to the desert which 
ran at this point close to the river, After traveling about four 
amiles, we came to the cliff upon which Salihiya was built, which 
in ancient times was called Dora, or Dura of Nicanor. This ruin 
ame into the archeological limelight about four years ago when 
an English officer, Major Wright-Warren, discovered and excavated 
: remarkable paintings, which have since been published by 
Profesor Breasted. Last year Professor Franz Cumont found ad- 
ditional paintings: and on the day we arrived at his camp this 
year, he was uncovering others. Salihiys is opposite “the little 
hills” with tamarisk thickets, referred to above. 

About four miles below Silibiva, the desert again recedes from 
the river, and we have the beginning of another etretch of over 
thirty miles, and an average of about five milles wide, making an 
area of over one hundred and fifty square miles of agricultural 
territory, and a total area on the right bank from the Ehabur to 
El Kaim of three hundred square miles; including both banks we 
have over seven hundred square miles, It is in this region that 
an ancient writer telle‘us the wallod city. Merra waa located. 

Isidore of Charax has handed down an account of the overland 
trade route between the Levant and India in the first century Bc., 
which followed the Euphrates. He named « number of stations 








6@ 4 Persowal Narvatice of the BupArates Expedition, 1, 371 £, 
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and gave the distances between them. From the river Aburas 


(that is, the Khabur), he tells us, it was four schoent to the village 


Asich. (A schoenus is about five and one-half kilometers.) From 
Asich, it was aix to the city Dura Nicanoris, which was founded by 


the Macedonians, also called by the Greeks, Europus. This is 


Silihtva. He further writes: “Then Merra o fortified place, « 
walled village, live schoent.” This, as stated, is the Mera of the 
: of Hammurabi, also written Mari, Mar and Maeri, From 
ext to Anatho an island, which is now identified with ‘Anah, 
Isidore says there wore twenty-two schornt, Tanking twenty-seven 
from Duta to ‘Ansh. He gives =aniaie schoans between ‘Anah wri: 
Hit. The map shows that these measut . roport 
approzimate, 

Some scholars have identified Irzi as Merra, but, for teasona 
above mentioned, this does not seem possible. I have heretofore 
suggested that Werdi might represent the site of the city. Werdi 
ia thought to be the Corsote of Xenophon, who reterred to if as a 
large deserted city which was entirely surroundid by the Masca, 
anid whore Cyrus passed three days on his march against Artaxerxes, 
his brother (Anad. 1, 5, 9.). Ono visit paid to the site we found 
ruins in the river, which may have been part of an ancient bridge, 
besides other vestiges of ancient times; bat we did not find @ tell 
of any imposing sizxe;-and we concluded that if Merra waz in the 
immediate vicinity its remains must have been largely washed away 
aince the time of Taidore. 

About five miles below Werdi, but on the right side of the river, 
we come upon what appeared to be the most imposing mounds 
along the Euphrates. Although the roins of Anka are indicated 
on mape of the valley, they come upon ua as a distinct surpriec, 
Teminding us of auch ruins es Nineveh, Der, ote. Tho walle were 
clearly marked by mounds about twenty-five feet high, with towers 
at intervals and at the corners, some of which were partially un- 
covered. In the descriyition of the city by Doctors Ward and 
Peters, the eouthern wall is gid to be about twelve hundred paces 
long ; and the west wall running at right angles, ending in a mound 
where th palaoes and important lnildings of the city were located. 
is said to about nine hundred paces long. The river now lies at 
some distance from the ruins; but it, or « brinch, apparently 
passed through the eity im ancient time... There are indiontions 
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of recent excavations along the wall, which may he the work of 
natives in order to secure building bricks. Tf the ruins called 
Anka were farther up the stream, | should fee! inclined to suggest 
that they might represent the ancient Merra, 

A little above Werdi, also on the right hank of the river, and 
probably nearer the place where Merra was located, ncecording to 
lsidore’s menaurements, ia Tell Medkuk: and a little farther Tell 
Hariri. Doctor Ward informs wa that a wall ran off from the 
Intter in a cireular form, and came around to a large hill of pebbles, 
pottery, alabaster walla, ete. He says “ Hariri was the site of a 
ery considerable city;” ond “The walla did not go around to 
Medkuk which is more than a mile away.” Modkuk is usually 
found on maps of the district, but Hariri is not. As I said, the 
distances given by Isidore between his stations are all that wo have 
to go by, and they seem to point to Merra being in this vicinity. 
However, excavations will doubtless be necessary before the site of 
Merra ia definitely located. 


‘We regretted exceedingly that we had arranged a schedule with: 


the owners of the automobiles, who were anxious to complete their 
journey, for we ehoold have greatly desired to tarry longer in this 
remarkable agricultural area, extending for sixty miles from the 
Khsbur to El Kaim. Hut by i strange misfortune in crossing the 
dedert from Bagdad, we returned to thie region. Instead of cross- 





ing at « point about ninety miles from Abu Kemal, our guide took 


as within nine of that town, when our sutomobiles plunged over 
what proved to be the eliff of the Euphrates into the valley plain 
In going to Abu Kemal from the precipice over which we fell, 
we hud to cross over very uneven ground, which had ben caused 
by the digging of canals and irrigating ditches of former ages, until 
finally we reached the fields which are used at the present time. 
Doctor Ward has given in his diary some interesting comments 
on this locality. After leaving E! Kaim, in coming up the river, 
he says: “The forage is better, the valley wider, not much culti- 
vated, but near Abu Kemal are good fields, The bushes are larger 
and mote abundant, almost like trees, with great trunks and abun- 
dant branches, making a clump of matrimony vine or tammrisk. 





See Ward's Diary in Poterw's Nigger, 1, 304 £ 
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hillocks about them.” ** 

Unfortunately on our return visit to this locality we were more 
concerned with broken ribs and arms, and how to reach # hospital, 
than we were to increase our knowledge of the fertility of the 
valley. Nevertheless the ill wind blew some good, in. that we be- 
came acquainted with the agricultural area south af Abu Kemal. 

Tt was in this great agricultural area of more than seven hun 
dred square miles, of alluvial flats, fromthe Khabur to El Keim, 
without taking into consideration the almost limitless pastoral 
lands on either side of the river in ancient times when the climate 
ws different, that the city Mari, the capital of Babylonia in the 
fourth millennium s.¢,, flourished prior to its destruction by 
Hammurabi, about 2000 5, co. It was thie district aleo whence the 
worship of Dagon, Amurru, or Uru, and other deities, radiated 
throughout the Near East, and where doubtless the Semites had 
learned how to dig canala, build dikes, and store water for irrigs- 
great alluvial plain we know as Babylonia, 

In the section of the valley below El Kaim, we found some won: 
derful stretches of agricultural fringe along the banks before we 
approached the neighborhood of ‘Anah. The travellers are many 
who have commented ypon the date groves along the river, through 
which the road passes for miles, liefore reaching the heart of the 
city of ‘Anah. 'Vhe orchards, fields of cotton, gardens of every de- 
ecription, clearly show that prosperity is bountiful in this mgion: 

On the region between ‘Anal and Hit, Sir William Willeocks, 
the distinguished engineer, eays; “'Though to-day, owing to the 
degradation of the cataracts—a degradation whose steady progress 
was noticed by the writers of the Augustan age—water-wheels are 
necessary to irrigate gardens, the benches of river deposit above the 
highest floods of our time prove that in doya not very remote the 
water led off from nbove the cataracts Irrigated with free flow 
gardens situated o little down-stream of them and out of reach of 
the fools, Such was the Garden of Eden of the Bible.” Some 
miles beyond Hit we come to the open plain, and we are in that 








"bid, p. 364, 
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Akkad and Somer, Kar Doniash, Babylonia, and now Iraq. 
explorer and traveller naturally observe that in many 
places, even in flood season, the Euphrates will inundate at the 
present time only a portion of the extended alluvial flats which 
the river has made by cutting its way through the plain. The 
degradation caused by floods, rising annually about twenty feet, 
has been going on for thousands of years, and the river has. carried 
its silt down to the alluvial piain of Babylonia. Naturally the 
channel of the river has become deeper and deeper. This of course 
ean be overcome by the construction of great storage basins which 
fill in flood season, and also by the cutting of canals at poits 
farther up the tiver, as did the Egyptians slong the Nile, five 
thousand years ago. To what extent these alluvial plains were 
inundated by a natural flow when Mari was capital of Amurru 
end Babylonia, five thousand years ago, and how many of the 
numerous wadis which empty into the Euphrates were perennial 
streams in ancient times, is impossible, of courses, to determine, 

As we descended the valley, again and again members of our 
expedition commented upon the great agricultural asset the pree- 
ent governments of Syria and Iraq have in this valley; or to use 
the words of Miss Bell, who with the eye of a typical Britisher, in 
commenting on « section of the left bank above Meakenah, ‘said: 
“the majestic presence of the river in the midst of uncultivated 
Jands, which, with the help of its waters, would need so little 
labour to make them productive, takes a singular hold on the 
imagimation” (p. 47). ‘To include the Euphrates valley in the 
so-called “ desert bay” would be equivalent to including the Nils 
Valley in the Sahara desert, the difference, however, being that 
unlike the Sahars, Mesopotamia waa not a desert in aucient times. 

Tt is not improbable, since we know that the climate has changed 

within the past two yeats,*" that practically the entire 
ntea of many thousand miles of Mesopotamia north of the river 
was fertile, or at least was a great pastoral territory. The map of 
the Royal Geographic Society records the vast region north of the 
eastern stretch of the valley, and it also records only a single 
traveller, Musil,” as having passed through it, in 1912. 
Se 
" 48 See Huntington, Palestine and ite Transformation, 1911; and Climatic 
Changes: Thvir nature and causes, 1922 

#4 Yur Zeltgeechichte con Arabien, 1018. 





We algo studied the Tigris area which ie included in the * desert 
bay.” Our expedition left the road at a point between Mosul and 
Sherghat, and went out to El Hatra, about thirty-five miles from 
the river, and we returned to Sherghat by a different route. Kalat 
Sherghat is the ancient city of Ashur. Both of these sites, namely 
Kalat Sherghut and El Hatra, appear in the so-called “ desert 
bay.” We found the region about Sherghat to be quite fertile; 
and in going to El Hatm, we crossed several dry rivers and even 
# perennial etream, and passed « number of tella and other vee 
tiges of antiquity, showing that this part of the “desert bay” was 
alvo habitable in ancient times. This was also the experience of 
Lady Anne Blunt, who crossed from Sherghat to El. Hatra, and 
thence to Der. She found that “wll the country between the 
Sersdr and the Tigris is intersected with ravines and deep wadys, 
well watered and rich in graes” She sald the perennial Serair 
“flowed down a well-defined valley meandering through rich par 
ture, and ite banks are fringed with pollard willows, just ax one 
may see many a stream in England” (p. 197). 

We were in this district at the end of the dry season, in Novem- 
ber, when we found the country occupied by many Bedouin tribes 
of the Shammar Arabs, grazing their flocks: In her journey be- 
tween El Hatra and Der, Lady Blunt found tells, Inkes and many 
dry rivers. One only aseds to examine Kiepert’s “Karte you 
Fdeinasien,” constructed on the data gathered by a few travellers, 
Layarl, Blunt, Sachau, von Oppenheim, Forbes, and Haussknecht, 
who made journeys through, or rather cut across, the five thousand 
aquare miles, more or less, of Mesopotamian territory, to see what 
@ large number of tells, ting, rivera, andl springs, have already 
bem recorded in the region south ef S7° latitude, or from 36° 4’ 
latitude, where the eo-called “desert hay” begins. Wherever they 
went, they found the country covered with rivers and tells: and 
yet but a yery snuili fraction of the vast territory has been explored, 

The Khabur and the Balikh rivers, which flowed through this 
region southward to the Euphrates, were augmented by numerous 
streams, some of these at present containing water, while others 
are dry. Today the Balikh river at the end of summer is almost 
dry at ite mouth. In commenting upon the Khabur and ite-tribu- 
taries an Arab writer says, it is “such as not to be found it all 
the land of the Moslems for there are more than three hundred 





pure running fountains.” Certainly the Hebrew writera and re- 
dartors of the Old Testament would have made themeelves ridicn- 
lous in the eves-of their intelligent contemporaries by placing “ the 
Garden of Eden ” in this region, if it were a “ desert bay,” 

And what is true of the region north of the Euphrates, is true 
of the land lying to the west of the river. There are dry beds of 
rivers and streams with sand and pebble botioms in which, at 
present, water ig not eeen from one end of the year to the other; 
even many of these streams are spanned] ly well constructed bridges. 
There are well-heade, spring-houses, in which water formerly 
gushed from the earth, some even containing inscriptions; but 
where water docs not exist today, Even in the flat and once fertile 
plateau, which was thickly inhabited, there are no signa of irriga- 
tion having been practiced, showing that there wae once sufficient 
rain to make the country habitable.™ 

‘There are reasons for believing that great forests existed in cer- 
tain regions, where today the tree and the vine could mot secure # 
footing, for the hills are denuded of their soil. In the district 
hetween Aleppo and Carchemish we coutited no less than sixteen 
tells-in sight at one point. But this lanl which the Urrecke and 
the Romans found éo profitable to develop, is now largely a waste; 
and it ie difficult to appreciate, from what we see at present, what 
oertain ancient writers tell us about the Innd; for example Cicero, 
‘eho said that “the country is eo rich and 20 productive that in the 
fertility of its coil, and In the varisty of ita fruits, and in the yast~ 
neev of its pasture lands, and in the multitude of al] things which 
are matters of exploitation it is greatly superior to all other coun- 
tries” (Manilian Law, +i). 

Naturally, a portion of the area between the mountains and the 
river, dspecially the northern part of Syria, is focloded in the so- 
called * fertile creséent.”. But let us note what the Inte Professor 
Howard Croshy Butler of Princeton, who perliaps knew more about 
Syria than any other European or American, had to say about the 
desert region toward the Euphrate: bend, “Beyond this narrow 
fertile strip the soil grows dryer and more barren, until presently 
another kind of desert is reached, an undulating waste of dead soil. 
Few walls or towers or arches rise to break the monotony of the 








i See Butler, “ Desert Syria, tho Land of a Loet Civilization,” The feo- 
graphical Review, 1920, pp. TT ff. 
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unbroken landseape, but the careful explorer will find on closer 
examination thit this region was more Giesty gewsliied 22.3 
tiquity than the hill country to the west.” And concerning the 
entire vast area from the mountains eastward, he writes: : It has 
been found that practically all of the wide area lying between the 
coast range of the Eastern Mediterranean and the Euphrates. ap- 
pearing upon the maps as the Byrian desert, an area embracing 
somewhat more than twenty thousand square miles, wae more 
thickly populated than any area of similar dimensions in England 
or in the Tnited States is today, if we exclude the immediate 
bigest of the large modern cities. . .. The history of the country 
athered in fragments from. the Holy Scripturea and from the 
eritten records af the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians, plainly 
indicates that the region waa occupied hy @ civilized and organiza 
society in the earliest days of man’s civilized state.” = 

In. travelling between Der through Palmyra to Damascus, our 
observations confirmed this. We crossed many dry wadis, saw 
many tells, and even sections where desiccation due to the change 
of climate has not been effective in driving away the people. In 
fact we passed through some very fertile areas. 

The exploration of what ia now called the Syrian Desert, north, 
east, and weet of the Euphrates, will make it more and more im- 
posible to relegnte traditions concerning the ancestral home of the 
Hebrews and their migrations ta myth. The excavation of a few 
of the thousands of sites in this great Mesopotamian area will show 
that the habitable portions of the country were very vast, and will 
also doubtless show, although the country was ruled at times by 
the Egyptian, ei pose Hittite, Mitannean, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Aral—that the inhabitants of the entire region from the 
dawn of history ware lately Semitic. But let me add, whether 
this will prove to be the cradle and ultimate home of the Semitea, 
is a question I have not discussed. 

The “ fertile crescent, the shores of the desert bay” could be 
appropriately used os a description of the Near East at the present 
time if the Euphrates, Khabur and other valleys were excluded 
from the “ desert bey,” and Babylonia transferred to it, for Buby- 
lonia is more of a desert land without irrigation than is Mesopo- 
tamin. “The fertile crescent, the shores of the desert bay” for 
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 aneient times is, in short, an incorrect and misleading term. It is 
due to a lack of knowledge of the physical and historical geography 
of Syria and Mesopotamia. This lack of knowledge is responsible 
aleo, in « large measure, for certain baseless theories being widely 
accepted, guch as the finding of the origin of the Hebrews in 
southern Arabia; making the Semites living in Syria uted Mesopo- 
tumia, in the early period semi-barbarous; and dismissing to the 
raalm of myth the traditions handed down by the Hebrews con- 
cerning their ancestral home in Aram, But sey these are simply 
theories—and theories in support of which there are no traditions, 
historical and archeological facts, or, in trath, anything else but 
other theories. 





ON FALSE ASCETICS AND NUNS IN HINDU FICTION 
Jouns Horne Usivnasrrr 


To A CONsipEmaAnLE xxrenr the place occupied in Western 
Oriental und European fiction by evil magicians and wizards is 
held in India by mendicant ascetics, especially of the clase who 
worship Give and his consort Kali (Durgi, Umi, Candi, Kurala, 

imunda, and many other names). In sccorlance with the char- 
ucter and needs of these yods, their ascetic devotees ire engaged in 
cruel practices, especially human sacrifice, The reward for these 
is, wa a Tule, the acquisition of some magic ecience { vidya) which 
confers upan the ascetics superhuman. power, or pute them in poa- 
session Of gold. They carry a gurland of skulls and a rosary, are: 
eméured with the sshes of dead bodiew, live in oeneterios, and ars 
distinguished by many other outwarnl signa of their calling, Civa 
himeclf is an pecetic: He, as well ax bis horrible consort, require 
humun sacrifice, weir garlinds of human skulls, and drink witie 
from, these ekulle. Tlence both Civa and his ascetic followers are. 
designated as Kapalin * Skull-cartier,’ the latter alep as Kapalika, 
‘Worshipers of Kapilin (Civa), the Skull-carrier.” They have 
also the names Pagupata, ‘devotees of Pagupati (Civa)’; Saiva, 
‘devotees of Ciya"; Mahivyratin, ‘performing great vows’; and 
others. ‘The name MahSvratin is especially common in the Katha- 
turiteigara, In a copper-plate charter of Nigavardhana, nefow 
of Polakegin U1. of Mahiiristra (610-639 a. p.), a grant ie-recorded 
of a village near Igutpuri in the Nasik district for the worship of 
the god Kipailegvarn ‘Lord of the Kivpilas,’ or, ‘ Wearer of gur- 
lands of skulls,” and for the maintenniee of the Mahivratins re- 











siding in the temple; wee for this and other matters contieeted 
with this theme, E.G. Bhandarkar, Vitisnarism, (divin ete,, PP 
LIT: 127 #f. 

Why Give and Durga should require human sacrifices ix pot 
clear beyond the intrinsic horrors of the old Rudra-Civa worship, 
with ite orgiastic and cannibalistic tendencies! No less classical 
& {Composition than Bhavabhiti’s drama Mpeteenheies intro 





* See the recent E aapeuitoa of this theme iu Ernst Arman, Raden, Upp- | 
gala, 1922. 
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duces an attempt by a Kapalin aad Aghoraghanta, ‘ Qiva’s 
Bell,’ to sacrifice to Cimunda, a form of Durgi, the noble lady 
Malati, procured for the purpove by « femal pupil of his, signifi- 
cantly named Kapdlakundali, * Wearing skulls ue earrings.’ The 
‘soene is Inid (Act fifth) inside of «a temple of Caimundai, situated 
In a fonl-emelling cemetery peopled by a host of skeleton goblina, 
their fleshleas bones bound only by their sinews within their black 
and shriveled skins, vast blood-tripping tongues lolling from their 
jaws. The horrible get-up of both Camundi and her priestess 
‘Rapdiakundala ia described with wa i imaginativeness; ekulle 
figure in both. ‘Every skull that gems thy necklace laughs with 
horrid life.” saye Kapilakundala, aeawihig Cimuniji. Kepila- 
Aordali also tella rather vaguely why Mialati ie to be sacrificed: 
“My wise teacher Aghoraghante calle me to aid him in the powerful 
rite thut ends hie toils; to-day he offers the gem of womunkind, a 
victim to the goddess” In Paircvandtha Caritra 2. 268 Kali praises 
‘a Kapalika who ie ever collecting skulls for her, and is just about 
to achieve the 108th skull by whose means she is to ‘fulfil her 
purpose’? Very lurid and offensive descriptions of these Durgi 
temples destined for human sacrifice may be found in connection 
with the practices of the so-called Kaula or Mohakiula, » Civaitic 
‘sect of the Cikias; see Suali, ‘Amalie dell’ Adigvara Caritra,’ 
‘Situdt Jialiani di Filologia Indo-Iranica, vol. 7 (p. 6 of the. re- 
print);" Hertel, Jinalirit’s Geschichte ron Pala wid Gopila, pp. 
‘£1, 91 (ef. 142); Samyaktvrakinmed), p. 15; cf Bhandarkar, Lc 
p. 147, 

‘The story finds the Kapdlikas. as a rule, looking for a victim 
which they intend to sacrifice in a cemetery or in a Durga temple, 
im order that a particular vidyi (siddhi), ‘Magic Science," which 
they crave, may accrue to them, Jt is not quite clear why these 
vidyia present themselves nutomatically, as it were, as the fruit of 
human sacrifice, Kathia 20, 104 states explicitly that human flesh 
confers the power to fiy, In the story of Ambada human sacrifice 








"With the Jaleas the name Kapalika itself is anathema. Significantly 
the Arhat Momk Pargvanithe is churacterized as o now-Rapilin, ‘whoes 
face frightens not, who carrics neither skull nor rosary in his hand, who 
wears no neckluce of bones or serpents, and is not emeared with ashes": 
The Ambeda story, translated by Charlotte Krause, Indiacke Eroihier, 
Rated 4, p. 124 (Leipsig 192t). 

*kinla = krirakarman. 





is bartered directly for magic power; set Charlotte Krause, I. «. 
p. 56. Tho Kipalikas are depicted, further, as falling from grace 
thru the lure of beautiful women, and other worldly desires. Tho 
they exercise akill and cruelty, the story regularly shows them 
satudtta st paired viakeanee kad When these ascetics 
try to invelgle their victims, or to satixfy their lusts in any way, 
they ute their holy calling as 4 mantle, with which to cloak their 

igus; this trait, construed as hypocrisy, is selzed upon by the 
story tellers sa the constant psychic motif of thie class of stories, 
no matter how various are the incidents which they entwine with 
thia prime idea. The wickedness of thease asectics is also connected 
with tho idea of foolishness in the type of * nooillestories,’ gach as 
the Bharatukadvitrificika, where these Civaitic ascetics are shown 
to be foolish, illiterate, voracions, lecherous, and scoundrelly.* Tn 
Buddhist Literature also the monks frequently fall from grace, and 
ate then desaribéd as ufflicted with tia same’ blend’of mereersitter 
And we may remark that the Thakes, or Thage (Thugs); who 
sacrifice men to Durgi, are aluo described aa stingy and 
showing thst the ideas of fool and knave are no lees definitely con- 
nected in India than in the Salomonie proverbs.* 

The fernale counterpart of the Kipélika is the Buddhist and 
Jainist nun or sister (parivrajiki, arhantiki) whose business in 
fiction is to figure as a pander, go-between, and deviser of cunning 
tricks. The outcome ts, in general, as follows: In Buddhist and 
Jaina texts the profession of Kipilika is looked upon as low and 
riscally. ‘Tit for tat, Bruhmanical terts take it out on the 
Buddhist and Jaina nuns, there being no Brahmanical nuns. Ag 
an illustration of the settled contempt for Kapilikas we may take 
the Jaina storieite, Kathikoga, p..5, where rebirth os a Kiipilike 
is regarded a3 punishment in the sequel of bad karma: One day, 
as king Devapiéla approaches, in the company of his queen, the 
temple of the Jina, they are met by ‘a Kapaliks, carrying « bundle 
of wood on his head. Tbs queen faints ut te sight, Later on ahe 

















* See Hertel, Indieche Marchen, p. 376. The text of thie collection | in the 
same author's recent edition, Mharafakadritriacika (Leipaig, 1022); « 
translation In ‘Zwei [ndische Narrenblicher," Fadiache EredAler, Bard 5 
(Leipeig, 1022}, pp. 102. 

"See Mironow, Die Dhormaporike’ des Amitagati, pp 8, 34; . the author 
eee of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 52 (1913), PP- 
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explains that in a former birth she was a Pulind! (wife of « 


Pulinds, or robber), and that the Kapilika was her husband. 
‘Bidden by a holy man, she took upon herself a vow, In consequence 
of which she was reborn as Devapéla’s chief queen. But her hus- 
band did not take the vow, und was reborn as a Kiipilika. 

As far as fiction is concerned, the theme next broadens out a 
good deal hy introdncing all sorts of people who are not ascetics 
at all, but sham the get-up and behavior of ascetics for all sorts of 
nefarious purposes. Thieves do this so regularly as to make tf @ 
shrewd guess that the Steya-Qastra, or Thieves’ Manual, if ever 
found, will contain one or more éiltriis recommending thieves. to 
operate in the guise of 4 Kapalika, Pagupata, or Parivriijaka.* 
Most important is the following:- The Inst mentioned idea is ex- 
ported from human affairs into the field of beast-fable, so that 
there is scarcely ever an animal, which wishes to eat or injuré 
nother animal, that does not appear in the role of sham ascetic. 
The ‘Timi-fish who lives in sacred waters, practising the vow of 
gilonce, devours his own kind, and the heron who ts the animal 
ascetic par excellence,’ in turn devours the Timi-fish ( Bihtlingk’s 
Indische Spriche, 2573, 2575). Tiger and cit; heron and crow, 
jackal and monkey appear in turn (sometimes interchangeably) in 

Tn the final outeome our fiction presente itself under three main 
heads : First, ascetics, cruel and deceitful by dint of the demands 
of their profession, Second, ascetics who fall from grace and 
violate their profession. Third, sham ascetics. These main forms 
shape themselves into the following six cluases of stories for con- 
venient practical treatment: 

i. Stories of ascetics who practice atrocities ex professo, 

ii. Stories of wicked ascetics emitten by love. 

iii, Stories of greedy, gluttonous, or otherwise vicious. ascetics. 

iy. Stories of rogues who sham asceticism. 





* Gee my essay, ‘On the Art of Stealing in Hindu Fiction,’ AJ Ph, 44, 121. 
; For the way in which thioves manage to cast suspicion un sincere devotees 
seo th. pp. 12107 Already Mabibh 1. 5500; 12 S202", 5603" odviegs ras 
als first to breed confidence by building the eaered fire, by mcrifices, 
and antelope's skin; and then to fall like a wolf upon the eonfiding victim. 
' See the author, AJPA. 40, pp. 192. 
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¥. Stories of animals in. the beast-fable which sham asceticiam. 
vi. Stories of wicked female ascetics. 


Before passing on to these stories there is another preliminary 
matter which requires separate und collective treatment. The 
stories have a way of dwelling with uuction that thinly diaguises 
irony upon the monkish dress, the technical parafernalia, and the- 
godly behavior of such people, making the good guess that pre 
cisely such descriptions will set off best the mscally doings of them 
that display this holiness. Jt is done very cleverly, with distinct 
ironic mtention, but this does not compare with the really artful 
skill with which these deeeriptiona are carried into the domain of 
the heast fable when it is question of one animal tricking 
E. g., the animal stands on ite two hind lege, to match the human 
ascetic's standing on one foot;* it puta on the asvetio’s bark gar- 
ment or holds sacred grass in its forepaws; it almost alwaye wor- 
ships the sun ;* and it recites eacred or moral stanzas. Both with 
min and animal these mock descriptions of ascetic get-up figure so 
largely as to show them to be the reflex of o settled] ecepticiam as to 
the sincerity or efficacy of #nch professions in general,’ dashed 
strongly with contempt in the mind at least of the intellectual 
story-teller if not altogether in the mind of the average listenet 
to such stories. It must be understood, however, that this attitude 
of mind does not exclude faith in really sincere professors of these 
practices, as ahown by every other page of Hindu literature: In 
epite of their evil ways the populace stands in awe of and shows 
honor to the profession; ef. Schmidt, /. ¢. p. 17. 

We have from the pen of Anandagiri, pupil and biographer of 
the great Cambkarictrya in hie Cathkaravijaya, one description 
(out of many) of the standand get-up of the Kapilika, bits of 
which constantly are verified hy the more hap-hazard descriptions 
of the eame gentry in fiction: Hia body is smeared] with eshes 
from a funeral pyre, around hie neck hangs a string of human 














Taipei hate TSLKSUA Geil CairAdcne Whe! thands cm an ta 
mech as a theneend ages (vinenea hiernm ) . 

* This feature receives, 23 bt were, mock canomisation in the title of ITSth 
Jitake (Adiccupatinina Jitaka). See for this fratnre, Richard Schmidt, 
Pakire unt Fakirtom in alten wed modernen Indien, pp. 16%; 158) 107, 

* Drees does not make a Yogin; and there are many shame; sce Behmidt, 
Le, pp. 15, 21, 164, 
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skulls, his forshead is streaked with a black line, his hair is twisted 
into 4 matted braid, his loins are clothed with» tiger's skin, 8 
hollow skull is in his left hand (for a cup), and in his right hand 
he carries a bell which he rings incessantly, ete. Accordingly tm 
Fathis: 24. 82 ff, the thief Civa (dig at the god who stands aponsor 
fo this type of necetic life) goes with his pal Madhava to Ujjayint, 
where the precious pair successfully pass a gold brick off on the 
greedy Purohita Qambkarasvimin, chaplain of the king. Uiva's role 
is that of religious ascetic. He takes up his quarters in a hut on 
the banks of the Sipra river; in this hut he places, so that they 
cun be seen by day, sacred darbhu grass, a vessel for begging, and 
a deer-skin, In the morning he anointe his body with thick elay— 
as if testing beforehand his destined smearing with the mud of the 








wll Avici. Plunging into the water of the river, he remmins.a 
Jong time with his head downward—as if rehearsing beforehand 
his coming descent to hell, the result of his evil actions, Rising” 


from his bath he remains a long time looking up toward the sun— 
as if showing that he deserves to be impaled. Then he goes into 
the presence of the god and making rings of kuca gras” and 
muttering prayers, he remains sitting in the posture called Pad- 
tmisans,’* with a hypocritical cunning face, From time to time 
he makes an offering to Vienu, having gathered white Nowers— 
even aa he takes captive the simpls hearts of the good by his vil- 
lainy. ‘Then he mutters prayers and sits in prolonged meditation. 
Next day, clothed in the skin of a black antelope, staff in hand, he 
wanders about the city, and observing a etrict silence he takes three 
hanilfuls of tive from Brahmans’ houses, divides them in three 
parts, gives one part to the crows (bali-offering), one part to a 
guest, and with the third part fills his maw. He remaina for a 
long time counting his beads and muttering prayers, but in the 
night, when alone, he thinks over the weak points of his fellow- 
men, Thus he gains,as exceedingly eclf-<denying hermit, complete 
ascendancy over the minds of the citizens. . 





“ Ringe of this sacred grass are worn on the fingerw at mocrifice. 

This necetic postare ta described by Tawney in hie Translation, vol. 3, 
p- 187, note: Sitting with the thighs erusaed, with ane hund resting on the 
left thigh, the other held ep with the thumh upon the heart, and the eyes 
directed to the tip of the nese The ward occurs alvo in Mallinaiths Cari- 


tra: 23; §. 977 (padmifaandsinach gurum). Cf. Selamidt, 1. ¢., pp. 99, 255, 
und p. 23, where there is a picture of the padmdsana postare 









Even more subtly Dagakumiracarit 
aie te et ie coe rar lista det ke 
ont Yaksas, goes about the business of fake ascetic. He puts on 
ithe braids of o reol Kapflikn ascetic, whom he has previously 
slain2? envelops himeelf in a garment made of a mass of patches, 
and sleeps an the bure ground. He gathers pupila about him whom 
he treats so well that they spread a grent report of his holiness 
The people are led to believe that he has Veds, Upanigad, and 
Vedifiga on the string; that he can unravel tangled cases of law 
by his knowledge of the Qistras; that he ie truthful, and pitifal. 
By contact with him the purposes of religion are soon attained. 
Grains of dust from his feet cure illa that have long baffled physi- 
cians. His foot-water drives away demons that have resisted all 
eonjorors. And ho is withal free fram all conceit—all this in the 
minds of the gullible, 

In Setaketu Jitaka (877) a bund of ascetics, living in the king’s 
park, are about to be aaluted by the king. Their leader, Setaketo,"* 
aildresees them: ‘Sire, the king is coming to-jay; now by once 
conciliating kings » man may live happily all the yenrs of his life. 
So now some of sou do the swinging penance; some lie on thorn- 
beds; ** some undergo the five-fire-penance;** some practise the 
mortification by squatting : eome the act of diving; and some te- 
peat texts.’ Setaketu himeclf, at the door of the hut on a chair 
with o head-rest, puts a book with a brilliant colored wrapping on 
a painted etand, and explaina texte to four or five intelligent pupile 
In Kisiva Jitaka (221) a sham secetic clothes himaelf in a yellow 
robe, pute on the guise of a Paccekalruddha, with a covering about 
his head. In Kuhaka Jitakn (89) figures o shifty rascal of an. 





il See the eatery in the sequel, 

% This ancient Upanieal! name (Qvetaketn) o2 0 dig against Brakman- 
deal sserticism. 

4 Pictures of ascetica doing penance on thorns may be seen in the Fev, 
W. M. Zumbro’s article in The National Geographic Mogariac, vol 24, 
Se tS Pp es eh 1270, 1279, | 

“A reproduction of thin penance (paficdignitapes|, ibid, p. 1286. 
Mentioned sno Jataks 457; Pirgvanitha f. 02; and in the story of the 
merchant Campaka, p. 49 (Hertel, /ndiachy ErodAfer, Band 7; Leipzig 
1922). The penance consists of sitting between four fires, the sun: burn- 
ing down upon the head as the fifth Cf. Schmidt, L «, pp 17, 155, 108, 
181. 
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ascetic of the cluse which wears long matted hair.” In Dhnjavi- 
hetha Jitaka (89) a sham ascetic, who misconducts himself by 
night, stands by day in-e cemetery an one foot worshiping the sun. 
In Hemavijays’s Kathiratnikara, Story 64, « fake ascetic hangs 
about his neck a garland of antelopes’ horns; pute shoes on his 
feet; carries in his hand a long trident; ties various roole to his 
head: daubs his body with a thick crust of ashes; dresses in crazy- 
quilt cloth; and has his ears. hung with symbolic figures of crystal. 
In Devendre’s Maharictri Tales, Jacobi, Ausgewahlie Kraihl- 
ungen, p. 80, lines 1 fh, a Picupata ascetic, who is really a highway 
robber, is adorned with diadems of long matted hair; his limbe 
are strewn with ashes; in hia fist he holds the trident; he is en- 
circled with evil-averting amulets; his fingers are busy with bis 
hermit’s token, In the eame collection, p. 67, lines 201, a re- 
ligious mendicant who is really a thief, muttering and mumbling 
(verses), carries a bunch of three staves (tridanda) from which, 
after annset, he pulls out-a eword. In Kathis. 26. 196 a wicked 
Mahavratin ascetic named Jalapida, mutters epellz in a corner of 
an empty temple, In Kathis, 33. 134 4 Brahman makes an im- 
pression because he lives on rice In the husk. In Kathikoga, p. 
130, 2 handsome, erotic ascetic with matted hair, named Sugarman, 
4 sweet speaker, quick in inventing answers to suit the occasion, 
practises his tricks for his purposes. In Maharastri Tales, p. 190, 
line 6, Varadhanu under cover of the dress of a Kapalika asvetic 
reecues his banished mother, disguising in. this instance for a 
and are just as-regularly found out; see, e. g., Pirgvanitha Caritra 
6, 139; of. the statement above. 

In Hemavijaya’s Katharatnikara, Story 143, the king’s fool, 
Bhima, dresses up te Qiva himself, in order to trick his master. 
He wears on ornament of serpents made of leather; has a third 
eye painted with sonp-stane on his forehead; holds a trident in his 
fist; carries a cunningly designed Jute; has a mass of braids piled 
like a dindem on his head; puts on a. black cloth like an elefant's 
‘gkin; daubs his body with ashes; and has a garland of skulls hang- 

Occasionally the slur that ie implied by thee get-ups is east 











°T This rasen] |e prokubly « Hharataka; eee the frontispiece in Hertel's 
Zwei Indische Narrenbiichor, Jndische ErsdAler, Band V (Leiptig. 1922). 
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upon ouns or female ascetics, tho their dress and behavior do not 
elicit «[itite ne pronounced gutire, In Kathis 13, 83 a female 
ascetic, Yornkarandika, ‘Chest of magic,’ living in a sanctuary of 

Buddha, acts as a procuress; and in -Doecakamirscarits ii, BT, it 
num (cramaniki), named Arhantika ‘ Savioress,’ who is later on 
described ag nirgranthika ‘fetterless,’ acts a go-between for a lewd 
pair. Arhantikf and nirgranthika are Jiina terme; it is therefore: 
clear that Brilmanisal texts kave:it in for the Buddhist andthe 
Jaina nun impartially. 

But the satire on outward show of hypocritical ssintliness bites 
most pungently in the beast fable. ‘Wolf in monk's cassock’ is 
known the world over," but nowhere does the undercurrent of 
suspicion and contempt of ee ee ee eee 
tions of the get-up und behavior of the beasts in the Hindu fable. 
It begins in Mahibhdrate 2, 41. 30(f.— 1463 ff. in the fable of 

| preaching (dharmavak) haitsa bird which ests the eggs, placed 
by other birds in its keeping. OF oe daites spaces tes cet Dereecs 
5. 160, 15-43 — 6421-49, hie hicdd ual satin entra that Satiay 
to a cat that preaches the law on the shore of the Gafigi, holding 
high its paw (Grdhvabihu). In Manu 4 30, 192, 195, 100; Visnu 
93. 9, cate and herons (see below) are the typical hypocrites. 

In Paiatantra 3. 2 (Kosegarten’s text) the cat Dadhikarns 
siands as ascetic on the bank of « river, holding a handful of 
gicred grass, furnished with the twelve sacred spots, ane eye slrat, 
touching the ground only with half a foot, its face turned towards 
the sun, preaching good conduct, and abstention from aninuil gac- 
rifion. In the Bihler-Kielhom edition the cat's nama is 'Tikypa- 
duistra, ‘ Sharp-tooth,’ and the eat’s behavior is not very different. 
More brieily, but to the same point, Tantrakhyayika 3. 4 (p. 102); 
Pirnabhadm 3.3 (p. 190). In Hitopadeca 1. 4 the sham ascetic. 
eat Dirghakarna describes himself as living on the banka of the 
Gaigi, as constantly taking baths,-aa abstaining from flesh, and 
as performing in chastity the holy vow called cindriyana, so that 
even the birds are ecstatic in his praise. He has come to learn the 
holy life from the venerable, blind old vulture Jarndgava. In 
Rilira Jitaka (125) the prose unaccountably enbstitutes a jackal 
for the eat, which latter is clearly the original subject, a4 is indi- 
Se a ee Ne ee 











“See, @ g. Weber, Indische Studien, tii, pp, 303 ff. 
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cated by both the title and the poetic stanza at the end. ‘Godly 
is my name," saith the jackal. “Why do you stand on one leg?” 
* Because, if I stood on all four at once, the earth would not bear 
my weight. That is why I stand on one leg only’ ‘Why do 
you keep your mouth open?’ ‘To take the sir. It ia my only 
food.” “And why do you face the sun?” ‘To worship him.” Bee 
also Julien, Les Araddnas, vol. ii, pp. 15211; Ralston, 7idelan 
Tales, p. 344. Patterned after the cat is that greater feline, the 
old tiger in Hitopadeca 1. 2, which stande on the banks of the lake, 
performing lustrations, holding sacred grase in his paw, and offer- 
ing, from sheer wishlesaness, the present of a golden bracelet to 
the passing traveler whom he subsequently eats. 

Other quadrupeds figure as sham ascetics: ‘The jackal, Aggika 
Jitaka (129), who has his hair singed off his body by a forest-fire, 
so that he is left perfectly bald, except for a tuft like a scalp-knot 
where the crown of his head is pressed against a tree. Drinking 
fram a pool he catches sight of his top-knot, reflected in the water, 
and exclaims: * At last ve got wherewithal to go to market.’ He 
then poss az Bharadvaja (ancient sacred name), votary of the Fire- 
God, Accident also furnishes a cat with the trade-mark of ascetic, 
very drolly, in the Gujaritt Paticikhyfinavirttika, or. 6 (see 
Hertel, Das Folectanirs, p. 140): a eat sticka his head into a 
butter pot b ring toa dealer, and cannot pet it out again. The 
dealer, out of pity, breaks the pot, but its rim remaina on the neck 
of the animal as « mark of monkhood, In Vaka Jitaks (300) np 
wolf living on a rock is surrounded by the winter floods, and, to 
make the best of n bad business, resolves to keep the fast (uposa- 
the). In Adiceupatthina Jiataka (175) a monkey, in order to 
obtain food, puts on the airs of o holy man, seeking alms, and 
worshiping the sun. The aame species in Makkuta Jiitaka (173) 
during a old rain spies from the outside of a hut a nice fire inside, 
and, in order to be weleume insiile, puta on the bark dress of a 
dead uscetic, and lifts up his basket and crooked stick. Similarly 
Kapi Jitaka (252). 

In ‘the bird world, the heron figures os the typical sham aseetic 
by side of the mammal cat, He Hves on the lake shore; his neck is 





59 Of; the stoky of the borcaneetie Divuve (Vieuu Purine 1. 1, 12) whose 
spiritual power became au great that the earth could not bear hie burden, 
and Visou had to place him in the heavens as the polar star (dhrura). 
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curved; he stands on one foot. These features belong, I believe, 
to the natural history of the baka, who probably differs little from 
our pelican, ‘They are well calculated to have originated the fancy 
that be is a trie ascetic, os well as a cham ascetic, the Intter be 
cause be lusts after fish; see the author in A/PA. 40. 10. There is 
but a solitary detailed description of another bird as shum aseetic, 
in Dhammadhaja Jitaka (384), namely o ‘travelled crow * whose 
weceticiam Is mocked in precisely the same terms as that of the 
jackal (or cat) in Bilira Jituka, above. 

We come now to the classified stories, in the arrangement pro- 

I, Stories of ascetics who pructtze atrocities ez Sd a 


In Bhovabhiti’s Milatimidhava o woman KRapilakund 
ing a garland of human skulls, kidnaps the heroine ‘Mallat? in. the 
dead of the night, and places her before the image of Camunda 
in. a temple near the cemetery, to be killed and sacrificed to the 
goddess by the Kapilika Aghoraghanta, Kapalakundali’s pre- 
ceptor, Goin ix sosemed by, tha ect Dababaye, whi lage Agius 





Tn Dagakumiracarita ti, p. 41 ff. Mantragupta begins hie od- 
ventures in a cemetery near the city of the Ealifigas, There he 
overhears a couple of demonic servitors complain that their ras- 
cally master, an evil but powerful wizard, was just then disturoing 
their love passages with an order to fetch for him Kanakalekhi 
the daughter of Kardann, the king of the Kaltigas. Mantrnecle 
comes upon this wizard who isa Kipilika: hie body ie ornamented 
with glittering pieces of skulls; ba Is smearod with ashes of funeral 
fires; he wears braids that look like a streak of lightning; with 
his left hand he is sacrificing steadily into » flerce fire crackling 
sesame and mustard. In front of him @tands one of the afore 
mentioned servants with folded hands, saying: ‘Issues your com- 
mand; wherewith can I serve you?’ He is told to: fetch the 
princess Kaneskalekhi, and does so, Frightened and in tears, she 
keeps crying, “Woe me, father, woe me, mother,’ os thy Kapiilike 
holds her by her thick hair, upon which the garland has. become 
crumpled and withered. As he is about to chop off her head with 
a stonewhetted sword, Mantragupta, quick as « flash, snatches the 
SS — eee 


oo” See Morria, Folk-Lore Journal, 2. 304. 
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eword out of his hands, cute off his head with its thick matted hair, 
‘and throws it into the oleft of a hollow tree. The servitor is e+ 
joiced af the death of hic cruel master and offers gratefully to do 
Mantragupte’s bidding. He tells him to carry the princess back 
to her home. 

Tho the rest of the story involves the trick of a sham ascetic 
(clnse iv), and that too, the most ingenious one of all, we may 
record it im its own connection. In accord with the settled con- 
ventions of Hindu literature Kanokalekhi promptly falls in love 
with Mantragupta, and begs him, that has just saved her life, not 
to expose her to the danger of death from love. She invites him 
to come with her, relying on the tried discretion of her attendants. 
Mantragupta passes blissful daye with her. Now her father, who 
happens to be sporting In a grove on the shore of the sea, is at- 
tacked and captured by the Andhra king Jayasifihs. The latter 
then sues for Kanakalekha’s hand, tho he baz been led to believe 
that she is possessed by a Yakea (demon) who allows no other 
Man access. Mantragupta fetches the matted braids off the head 
of the Kapilika whom he has slain and, as sham ascetic, establishes 
for himself a great reputation, as sketched above. Jayasinha 
eruves his magic, wherewith to drive out the Yaksa. Mantragupta, 
pretending that the task presents great difficulties, asks for three 
days in which to prepare. ‘hese he uses to dig a cave connected 
with the shore of a Inke. He then advises the king to dive into 
the lake and stay at the bottom aa long as possible: he would then 
emerge from the lake in a rejuvenated and beautiful form, in the 
face of which the Yaksa would retreat from the princess. Man- 
tragupin hides in the cave; kills the king; stows him away in the 
eave; and, in the morning, presents himeelf on the throne as king 
Jayasifiha rejuvenated." He marries the princess and releases her 
father. 

Stories of wicked Kapalikas who intend to offer a human sac- 
rifice: frequently introduce a trick by which the intended victim 
asks the Kapdlike ‘to show him how’ * he must behave in order 





| Rejuvenation (quekhronn) and trick-rejuvenution (killing the person 
to be rejuvenated) are settled fiction motifa Instances of the latter 
Kathia 40. 611%.; Dagakum&racarita 3 (end of Upakiravarman's story). 
"This important motif not only porsista in the Kipilika stories, tot 
occurs also in other sleres of narration; seo, «. g. Rathda 15. $1 ff.; South 


to be properly 1 dlated Thos Kathis. 38: 47 if. a mendicant,. 
named Prapaficabuddhi, presenta every day a box to king Vikra~- 
miditya. One day the king drops the box which bursts open and 
discloses a jewel. On investigation ull the previous boxed are 
found each to contain a jewel. The king seks the mendicant (here 
called cramana, with slur on Buddhist monks) to explain his gen- 
erosity, The mendicant replies: ‘On the fourteenth day of the 
black fortnight now approaching I have to perform a certain 
incantation at night-fall in a cemetery outside this town. I de- 
sire you, my hero, to take part, for obstucles are easily ewept away 
by the aid of a hero.’ The king consents, but at the appointed 
time the adorable Hari appeara to him in a dream, saying: “ My 
eon, this Prapaiicabuddhi (‘ Deceitful-minded") is rightly named, 
for he means to offer you up asa victim, So do not do what he. 
tells you to do, but say to him, you do it first, and when 1 have 
learned the way, I will do it. ‘Then slay him, and you will obtain 
the power that he desires to obtain.” At the appointed time, the 
king, sword in hand, enters the cemetery where the Hapiliku las 
just performed the ‘circle incantation.’ He welcomes the king 
with the words: * King, close your eyes, and fall at full length on 
the ground face downwards, and in thie way both of us will attain 
our ends” The king answers: ‘Do it yourself first. Show me 
how to do it, and after J haw learned, I will do precisely as you 
do’ The foolish knave falls on the earth; Vikramiditya euta off 
his head, and is rewarded with the power of going thru the air. 
King Vikrama figures quite regularly in this Kapilika adven- 
ture. Thus in the version of Vikroma Carita aa presented by 
Lescallier (Le Tréne Bachanii, pp. 177 1%, xth atory): King 
Bekemeradjet loses his way while hanting, meets an old womar 
shout to load a bundle of fagots on her head, and essays to help 
her. Out of gratitude ehe tells him of a queen Abnouly, whom 
Bekemeradjet decides to find. He travels until he comes to a place 
w ie Biudded with human skulle: One of them bursts out 
laughing ;** the king asks, why this merriment? ‘The head replies: 





bid 








ern Tuxtus Simplicior of Pateatantra, ZWD. 60. 32, 42; cf. Benfey, 
Poadcatentra 1, 115 7, 609, 

™ Vor this date see Bhandarkar, lc, p. 116. In the Ambada story, Le, 
p 56 the eame date is given, but in the came story, p, 107, such « eacrifice 
je undertaker on the evening of the eighth day of the half-month, 

@ The latvh-motif: see JAGR. 36, pp. TO. 
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‘Tlengh, because ins few hours your bead will Seep. company with 

t distance from here lives 2 demon in the guise of a 
Djogui (Yogin ). Fle addresses passeré-by pleasantly, and tells 
fhem that he will show them a curious thing. He telle them to 
inke un iron cauldron fall of black peas, put it upon a fire, and let 
him know when it is boiling. Then the demon throws them into the 
cnuldron, eats them, and throws the heads upon the ground.” The 
skull then advises him to request the demon, at the crucial point, 
to show him how to do it, and to throw him into the kettle. Then 
lie is to tuke some of the peas and scatter them upon the skulls; 
they will return to life, and become his servants. All thie happens 
as prescribed, and, after other udveutures, Vikrama, aided by his 
newly acquired friends, obtaing the queen Abnouly, In Weber's 
analysis of the mss, and contents of Vikrama Carita (Simbhksans- 
dvatrinciki) this story ia given in Jainistic Sanskrit, and com- 
pared with the well-known climax in the widely propagated marchers 
of Hiairsel und Gretel; ™ see Indische Studien 15. 211, 216 1, 265, 
977 f The wizard here is a Digambara Yogin (with obvious dig 
ab that Jaina sect) ; the reward of the king consists of the eight 
} iddhi (Yoga arts), and a gold-man inte which the hudy of 
the magician has turned. 

The ‘show me how’ motif occurs once more in the Vetdla stories 
24, 25; Katha. 98. 694f.; 99. 10if.; Baitél Pachisi 25 (Ocsterley, 
pp. 169, 180): The Vethin, pleased with Vikrama’s courage in his 
attempts to fetch the corpse for the Kipilika, warns him ‘ That 
witked mendicant for whom you have fetched Gig human oosieas 
wishing to offer you ne 4 vietim, vill say to you; “ King, prostrate 
yourself on the ground in such a way that eight limbs will touch 
it!” Then, great King, you must say to that ascetic: “Show me 
first how to do it, and J will doit as you do.” ‘Then ‘te: wil flinugz 
himeelf on the ground, and show you bow to perform the prostra- 
tion, and that moment you must cut off his head with the sword,’ 
Tm die couree Vikrama cuts off the head of the ascetic, and he 
tears and drags the lotus of his heart out of his inside. 

In Neogi, Tales Sucred and Secular, pp. 86{f., the story is told 




















The magician Raudrikea decides to ask the ‘all-giving* { purvarhdeds | 
King Candraprabhs for bis head, in Divyfvadina, p. $20; the king com- « 
plies ‘with his wish in the sequel. 

"Cf. Benfer, Padcatonfre |. 256. 
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in the manner of Lescallior, interlaced with certain popular to- 
mantic motifs: A Yogin contracts with a childless king to procure 
for him children by each of his three wives, on the condition that 
one of the royal children shall be his. In proper time he carries 
off the youngest prince to his abode in the forest. While roaming 
there, the prince meets a fair damsel who informs him that the 

Yogin is a Tantrika who offers hummn flesh to the goddess Kall. 
She points to a masa of dead bodies whose heads laugh long and 
loud in his-face. ‘The Yogin conducts the prince to a cemotery, 
where an image is set up, and commands him to prostrate himself 
before the altar. The prince saya: ‘I am the son of a king, and 
do not know how to proetrate myself; show me how to do it.’ The 
Tantrika complies; the prince cuts off his head; the corpses all are 
made alive again by showering upon their heads flowers and bel- 
leaves from the altar; and the prince marries the dameel. 

In Pirgvanitha Caritra 2, 199 ff. the pious prince Bhim 
(Hihimasena), who is traveling with hm friend Matisigara, is 
Bpproached bys Kipalike -wio (noetfiise:to' tim heb ‘he ‘is in pore 
ccs oN mnie (vidyi) called * World-shaking’ (bhu- 
sf athe Hac had ots atbih doe Backes pace tee eae 

if still requires a final performance in a cemetery, For this he 
needs Bhima as his aid. Matisigara warns Bhima not to mix him- 
self up with a rogue, but the prince, confident of his own virtue 
(dharma), persists in codperating with the ascetic. They arrive 
af the cemetery, where the Kipdlika, after drawing a circle and 
adoring some divinity, attempts to prepare Bhima’s hair-lock prior 
to cutting off his head. Bhims sees thru the deceit, tells him that 
cimrage alone is his top-knot," and to proceed with his business. 
The rogue then, realizing that his trick is not working, prepares 
to cat off Hhima’s head by force, and, by way of preliminary, makes 
the whole world shake by hie terrible doings. Bhima stands u- 
daunted. The ascetic then promises that, if he will freely give his 
head, he will be born to bliss in thé next world. In the end Bhima 
jumps upon the shoulders of the Kapilika who flies up in the air 
and shakes Bhima off. As he falls, o Yaksini (Siren) recetves 
him in her folded hands, and takes him to her house: Later on 
Bhima comes upon a temple of Kaliki (Durga), built or adorned 
~ with men’s bones, skulls ete., in whose cantre siands a a frightful 

Se 


"Tums sattvam eva cikhibandhah. 
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image of the divinity. ‘There he sees the Kapdlika holding Mati- 
éigara by the hair, aaying to him: ‘ Unhappy wretch, think now 
of thy favorite divinity,” before I cut off thy head in honor of 
this Kalika!® Bhima springs upon him, but just as he is about 
to kill him, Kalika intercedes for her ‘child’ that is forever eol- 
lecting ekulls for her, the present being the 108th skull, by whose 
menne she-will fulfil her purpose. Bhima, in true Jinistic spirit, 
spares the Rapilika and converts Kaliki from her evil ways. 

In Kathis. 26. 193 1. Devadatta, a gambler of good family who 
has loxt his all, resorts ton Mahivratin, named Jalapida, who pro- 
poses to help him if he will teke part in a-magic ceremony. He 
takes him to a cemetery, and bids him worship the tree-goddess 
Vidyutprabhi. While he does so, one dey the tree beeps i open, 
Whereupon a nymf conducts him thru the middle of that tree to 
the goddess, whom he marries Vidyutprabha becomes pregnant, 

and the ssetic bids Devadatia out hear open and bring him the 
embryo. Naturally he refuses, but Vidyutprabha herself performs 
the operation, in order to end a curse in consequence of which she, 
@ Vidyadhari, had been turned into a Yaksi2* He carries the 
embryo to the ascetic, who eata it and turns into an air-going 
Vidyiidhara. Devadutta realizes that he has been deceived by the 
esctetic, and engages a Velgla,*" in order to revenge himself. On 
the shoulders of the Vetala he flies up to the palace of the Vidyii- 
dharas, where he finds the ascetic seated as king upon a jeweled 
throne, endenvoring to induce Vidyntprabhi, who has returned to 
her Vidyadhari state, to marry him, He attacks and conquers the 
ascetic, but he spares hia life. Durga appears, expresses her ad- 
miration of his courage, and makes him Vidyadhura king, He is 
reunited with Vidyutprabhi: the Vetdla carries the ascetic back 
to earth, his aplendor fallen from him. 

In Pargvanatha Caritra 3. 903 f, quite exceptionally, a Vidyi- 
dhari practices human éacrifice, in order to obtain a magic vidyi. 
It is not clear why a Vidyadhari should do this, for she is by the 
very terms of her name a ‘ Science-holder.’ There seems to he 














Tap yey idea: see, «.-g. Prabandacintimap) (Tawney’s Translation }, 
pre *2, 46, 123, 177. 

“vy demonic female inferior to the hewven-dwelling Vidyidhari. 

m™ A type of demonic being who often appears as servitor; #0, & g., 
Vilkramo’s vetila, nomed Agnicikha, in Vikrama Carita, ete. 
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some. displacement in the story, which runa as follows: 
Harigcandri has by the decree of fate sunk to the station of care- 
taker of a cemetery, He hears there the lament of a women, and, 
when he asks her why, she points to a noble man hanging head 
down from the branch of a banyan tree. The man turns out to be 
her husband, Mahiisern, eon of Candragekhare, the ruler of the 
land, carried aff by the Vidyidbari, who desires to sacrifice him in 
order that the ecience ‘ All-conquering’ (vi¢varacikiira-vidyi) may 
be kind and liberal to her. Harigcandma out of pity for the wife 
takes the place of the victim. The demoness begins to cut off 
Harigcandra’s fiesh, but the ory of a jackal arouses an ascetic who 
rages over the desecration of his hermitage, whereupon the Visyi- 
dhari vanishes with her retinue. 


Il. Stories of wicked ascetics smitten by love 


The preceding stories exhibit the ascetic in his quusi-legitimate 
pursuit of obtaining victims for his cruel divinity, and, generally 
speaking, a reward in the form of eome kind of magic power. But 
ascetics are lewd aa well as power-loving. Kipalikns carry off 
maidens in Mallinitha Caritra 1. 721%; Story of Ambada, I. ¢,, 
p. 106, Bald, braided sacetica have to be kept from. interoourse 
with the slave-girls of the harem; see Otto Stein, Megasthenes und 
Koulilye, p. 107; and according to Mann 7. 363 female ascetics 
are in similar disrepute." Accordingiy there is a settled type of 
story in which ascetics are smitten by the arrow of the bodiless god. 
Being, in theory, immune to the lure of women, and, therefore, 
ineligible as lovers and husbands, they ure driven by their evil 
instincts to resort to some crafty device to obtain their end, The 
story gloats unctuously over their failure and discomfiture. In 
the following versions of one and the same story, the “ box-om-river* 
motif** enters. In Kathis. 15. 304%. an asecetic described os 
™ See Bithler’s note to his translation of this passage, SAE. 35, p. SIT. 

“A preliminary bibliography of thle important fiction thems may he 
stated briefly: Jacobi, Dar Mahdhidrata, pp. 13, 67; ZDMG. 65. 426, 438; 
450; Ind. Antiquory 30. 297 (bin); Hertel, Dae Paicatantra, p, 282; 
Indische Marches, pp, 155, 201, 227; Translation of Kathiratnikars, rol, 
2, p. 35; Trawslation of ‘Kaufwann Techampaka’ (Indische Sredhler, 
Band 7, Leipzig, 1922), p. 23; Tawney, Translation of Kathinaritadyara, 
vol. 2, p. 620; Charpentier, Paceckebuddhageachichten, p. 125; Charlottes 
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‘silent’ (maunsyratah pravrajakah) comes to m merchant's house 
for alms, and sees there the merchant's beautiful daughter. He 
breaks out in the exclamation, * Ah, alas, alas!" Wherenpon the 
merchant aske him why he, tho bound by silence, had said what 
be had said. The ascetic pretends to foresee that the marriage of 
the maid will destroy her father and hie family, By request, he 
advises the merchant to place his daughter by night in a bex, on 
tha top of which there must be a light, and sct her adrift. on the 

anges. The merchant does so. The ascetic bids his pupils bring 
it sceretiy, but not to:open it even if they hear a noise inside. In 
the mean time prince goes to bathe im the river, fishes out the 
box, opens it, and immediately marries the heart-onchanting maid. 
And he sets the bor adrift again on the Ganges, exactly as it was 
before, but placing o fierce monkey inside. The pupils bring the 
box to the aseetic, who pretends to be about to perform incantations 
with it. He takes the box to the top of e monastery, and when he 
opens it the monkey tears off his nose and ears, so that he becomes 
an object of derision. Essentially the same story in Keemendra’s 
Brhatkathimafjari iii, 36 ff. 

In Kathikoca, pp. 130 #. a ‘ handsome ascetic with matted hair,’ 
named Sucarman, a sweet speaker, skilled in prognostics, dines 
one day with the merchant Gaigaditya who has two beautiful 
daughters, Jaya and Vijaya. He cannot eat for Insting | 
fish dseschant cn qiiicsiiy hice, Totvnn hat bis danghtare will des 
stroy the paternal family, The ascetic suggesta their exposure im 
a box on the river, and the story develops on lines parallel with tha 
preceding, Again this story, with names changed, occurs aa the 
second of the Bharstakadvitrifgiki. Hertel, Pala und Gopila, p. 
70, reports from the. Pipabuddhinrpa-Dharmabuddhimantrikathii 
an echo of the same idea: King Bhimasena entertains an ascetic 
who falls in love with the king’s lovely daughter. By night he tries 
to visit her, and is impaled for his crime. The story is reported 
also from South-India (much changed and with extraneous addi- 
tions) in The Orientalist, vol. 2, p. 146. 

There are, next, two stories of the practices of lewd ascetics 











Kiranas, Die Abenteier Amboda's (Indische Eredhler, Band 4, Leipeig, 
1922). p. 104; Rundle Mtaka 630 (Fansboll, p. 444); Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, xvi. 33"; Paricigjapervan @ 224 f.; Kathikoca, pp. 133 note, 
$45; Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 02; Parker, Village Foth-Tales of Cegion, 
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withont the box-on-river device: Katha. 121. 91f.; Malliniths 
Caritra 1, 29 if. ; ME 

In Kathis. 121. 3 Madanamadjari, daughter of Dundub 
king of the Yukess, and wife of Manibhadra, brother of 0 less 
than the god Kuvera, is seen by a wicked Kiapilika™ at the 
moment when she wakes from sleep in a garden of Ujjaymi. Con- 
sumed with love he goes to a cemetery to practise magio to draw 
her to him. ns ijari, becoming awate of hia intentions, 
coinplaina to her husband who tells Kuvera, and he in tum eom- 
plains to Brahmi. The supreme god advises her to invoke the 
paladin king Vikramiditya when she feels herself drawn along by 
the Kipalika’s spell. She is, indeed, dragged by the epell, and 
reaches the cemetery in an agony of terror. The Kipdlika goes 
off to rinse hia mouth in a river near-by. Then she calls, * Deliver: 
me, noble king Vikromiditya! See, protecting talisman of the 
world, this Kipilika is bent on outraging by force, in your realm,, 
me a chaste matron!’ Vikramiditya summons his trusty servitor, 
the Vetila Agnicikha, who seizes the Kipilika by the legs, whirls 
him around in the air, and dashes him down on the earth, so as 
to crush at one blow his body and his aspirations. 

The story Malliniitha Caritra 1. 29 ff. runs as follows: Prince 
Ratmacendra (or Ratnendu) wanders in «a forest, wliere he hears 
the wails of o maiden, After appealing to father and mother she 
cries ont: ‘Ratnucandra, why do you not save me? A profet 
predicted to my father that you would become my husband. Are 
you asleep or confused in mind?* Ratnacandra runa up, aword in 
hand, and comes upon the maid, standing, bound hands and fest, 
by the side of a coal-basin, a karavira wreath ™" upon her head. 
By her side stands « Kapalin ascetic (Xogin) with raised sword. 
After upbraiding the escetic, who returns in kind, they coma to 
blows, and the ascetic is killed. 

Ratnacandrm outs the maidens bonds: She tells him that cho is 
Padmalocani, daughter of king Cafkha of Campi, by his wife 
Padmalekhi. When she has reached adolescence a Qubha 




















vol 1, p 108; Frere, Gld Deccan Days, p. 253; The Orientolist, wn. 2 
p. 146 ff, 
 khanda-kipAlike: the word khanga, which makes no real sense, amp: 
geet pikhagda = payanda, * hypocrite,’ but this does not ft inte the metre, 
The wreath of death: AJ Ph. 44, 225, 





by name, reveals that she will marry Ratnacandra, son of the king 
of Candrapura, Her father promptly sends his Purohita, named 
Mitrabhiti, to sue for Ratnacandra. But the Kapdlin, spying her 
at her lattice window, as she is playing with boy dolls, carries her 
off to the forest. She professes, further, to be in danger from a 
pupil of the Kapilin, gone to fetch fire-wood, and bids him take 
her away. They travel toward a mountain, are s overiaieat by night, 
und Ratnacandra puts her to sleep in the hollow of a bamboo-tree, 
and watches outside. The Kapilin’s pupil fabricates by magic a 
bavk-door to the bamboo-tree, carrie her off, and threatens her, 
the murderess of his Gura, She feigne to be in love with the 
pupil, but holds him in check by pretending that a friend of hers, 
Devagri by name, is at a hermitage, and that the two of them had 
made a compact to marty the same man, who should then live in 
bliss with them, as Manmaths, the God of Love, lives with Priti 
and Rati. The pupil brings her, held like a doe in the grip of a 
lion, to the hermitage, and is there beaten off by the fists and staffs 
of two ascetics, Padmalocanii returns home. Later Ratnacandra 
arrives at the same hermitage, and is told Padmalocana’s fate. He 
follows her and is duly married to her by king Cafikha, in accord- 
ance with the prediction of the augur. 

Otherwiss the type of lewd macetic appears in Dhajavihetha 
Jitaka (391); A. wizard ascetic stands by day in a cemetery on 
one foot, worshiping the sun. By night, using his magic, he flies 
up, enters the royal chamber, and corrupts the chief queen. of the 
king of Benares. The queen herself goes to the king, and, after 
consulting with him, marks the ascetic with her five fingers in 
vermillion, The aseetic is recognized; the king thinks angrily 
that the Buddhist brethren in general go about by day in ascetics’ 
garb and misconduct themselves by night. He, therefore, issues & 
proclamation by beat of drum that all Brethren must depart from 
his kingdom, As a result there are no righteous Buddhists or 
Brahmans to teach the people, and never get they birth in heaven. 
The Bodhisat who was then going thru an existence as Sakka in 
heaven descends and fetches a venerable Paceeknbuddha whom he 

imeelf, in the guise of a young pupil, reveres ardently in the sight 
of the people of the city. The king is converted by having pointed 
out to him that there are trne as well as eham ascetics, and that 

















Ill. Stories of greedy, gluttonous, or otherwise wicious ascetics 


Greed for gold, gluttony, and sundry other vices are standan 
qualities of ascetics, monks, and other religious folk. Tia peep 
of related stories the object of ascetics’ desire ia a * gold-man "; 
if you cut off the limba of such a ‘gold-man’ they grow again 
every day;® see Hemavijaya’s Kathiratnikara, story 187 Gee 
Translation, vol. 2, p. 195); Dharmacanira’s Malavns : 
kathoddhira, translated by Hertel, Indische ieecenlt pp: "895; 
and Charlotte Krause’s, ‘Tie Abenteuer Ambada’s,” Tudiaohe 
Novollen i (Leipzig 1922), pp. 1067." For the point in hand 
it will suffle: to report Hemavijayn’s story: Prince Sudargansa and 
the lovely merchant's daughter Padnii, in mutual love, make an 
appointment outside town under o certain fig-tree. A serpent in 
the hollow of the tree, seeing Padmili’s braid, thinks it another ser- 
pent, and bites. Padmé in the head, so that she falls dead. Sudar- 
gana gathers wood into a pyre, places Padmii’s corpee upon it, and 
gova to get a burning fagot from a fire at a distanm. At the fire 
sita a Yogin who perceives that Sudargana hns the 92 good char- 
nvteristics, and decides to sacrifice him in the fire in order to obtain 
& gold-man. He engages the prince to help him, and ties a black 
thread around his neck which changes the prince into a serpent. 
In the meantime fate has it that a piece of ‘ anake-wort * has gotten 
into the funeral pyre of the princess; this frees her from the ser- 
pent’s poison, When, alive again, she does not see the prince, she 
returns to the city, but is taken by the police under suspicion that 
she is a witch who is cansing a pestilence, mging ot that time 
among the children of the city, Brought before the king ghe 
asseverates her innocence, and offers to undergo either the fire 
ordeal, the water ordeal, or the serpent orieal. Tle king devides 
upon the last. Tt happens that the serpent into which the prince 
has been turned by the wizard is brought for the purpose. In the 
presence of all the city ahe sticks her hand into the 
The serpent allows her to grasp him, as tho a garland of ues 
She removes the black thread sround his hood, and 1o, prince 




















“A prellmicary collection of material for this Faseuaart and univares! 
motif in my Life of Pirprandtia, p. 202. 

“ Obtaining the *pold-man* is also one of the sims of the assetic who 
induces King Vikrama to undertake the VetAla adventure; exe above. 
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Sudargana, in all his glory, stands before the eyes of his father. 
Needless to say, the happy pair ure united in wedlock. In the 
Ambaila story the Yogin actually succeeds m turning a king into 
a gold-man ; in the Mulayssundari story the Yogin himself is 
finally turned into a gold-man. 

Hemavijays, story 40, tells of two rich brothers, Bhima and 
Sima, the lutter of whom, against the former's protests, makes 
friends with an ascetic by the name of Sundara. Sundara invites 
Sima, who wears much jewelry which the ascetic craves, to o feast, 
during which he sets befory him a poisoned pancake. Bhima, who 
hws come there fo protect Sima, notices that a monkey defecates 
at the sight of the pancake—a sure sign that it is poisoned.” 
Bhima dissolves the poisoned pancake in water and shows that it 
contains poison, beats the ascetic, and drives him out of the village. 

Hemavijaya’s clever story, 69, has it m, once more, Tor money- 
greedy ascetics: A Brahman, named Gaigadatia, in possesaion of 
five jewels, arrives at the city Dambhadatia, from which he wishes 
to mike « pilgrimage to un idol of Baladeva, situated upon the 
mountain Tufigagiri. He, therefore, looks for some person with 
whom he may leave the jewels in trust, until his return. Various 
people notice him. A merchant selling butter to 4 servant maid 
gives her overweight; her mistresa sends back the surplus by the 
same maid, who then says in the presence of the Brahman: * We 
do not accept overweight of butter.” The Brahman thinks he will 
tmuke that honest woman fiduciary, and goes to her house. 

While there a pupil of a Yogin comes to beg. The woman, in 
order to gain the Brahman’s confidence, gives the pupil exCeEEi¥e 
alma, which he brings to his teacher. The teacher, guessing that 
che is displaying virtue before a stranger, senda back the excessive 
alms When the Brahman notites this he deposits his jewels with 
the Yogin. On the return from his pilgrimage the Yogin denies 
the deposit.” A hetaera named Smarasundari, hearing him be- 








“Two interesting stemma describe the behavior of = large number of 
attimmls af the wight of poisoned food. In them figures the cakoraka bird 
(partridge) whose cypea turn red on anch ocrasinns, This bird ie kept 
repilarly in royal hogseholis, tu prevent the poisuning of kinga; ace, e. ¢. 
Samaridityasathkeepa 4. 335; Cailibhadra Caritra 6. 167. 

“This trick is not uncommon; ¢ g., in Campakogresthikathinakam ; 
one last Hertel, Indieche Eroddter, vol. 7, p. 430. where thia oame story 
fs told fs a moch ehanged and amplified form. 
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wail his Joss, decides to help him. She bids the Brahman come to 
the house of the Yogin after she herself has gone there. She fills. 


them taken to the Yogin, to whom she says: ‘To-day I have 
received the news that my ships have been wrecked, and | am 
afraid that my creditors will seize all my property; please, there- 
fore, keep these five trunks for me.’ At that point the Brahman 
arrives anid aske for hie jewels. The Yogin, deciding to hold on 
to the trunks, hands back the Brahman his jewels. 

Covetous ascetics figure widely in Buddhist narrative. In 
Somanasea Jitaka (505) « troop of ascetics has been entertained 
by king Renu. On returning to the Himilayaa to their ansterities 
they converse about the childlessness of the king, and their leader, 
Mahirakkhita, predicts that a son of the gods will descend anil 
be conceived by Sudhammé, the queen consort, on that very night. 
One in their midst runa back and tells the king. The king as 
signs to him a place in his park, aa one of the king’s household. 
The queen beurs « prince, Somanass Kumfira. Now the sham 
ascetic plunta vegetables, pot-herbs, and runners, ¢ells them in the 
market, and amassea wealth. When the prince (Bodhisat) is seven 
years old, the king goes out to quell a rebellion. The prines enr- 
prises the ascetic with his garments rolled up, holding « water- 
jar in each hand, watering his plants. He rebukes him, and goes 
off without salute, The king also, in time, is convinced of the 
ascetic’s worldliness. The ptince determines that, as long aa there 
is un ignorant fool in the king's household, the best thing to do 
is to go to the Himilaynus, and embrace the religious life, 

In Kubake Jataka (89) & ehifty rascal of on ascetic, of the 
class which wears long, matted hair, lives in a certain village. 
The squire of the village builds for him a hut, and feeds him at 
his own house. Afraid of robbers, the squire brings 100 pieces of 
gold to the hermitage, there buries them, and asks the asvetin fo 
keep watch over them. The ascetic digs up the gold, buries it by 
the wayside, and, next day, says to the squire: ‘It is now # lopg 


time, Sir, since I began to be supported by vou, and to lita in-ond 


place is like living in the world —which is forbidden to professed 
ascetics. He departs, but returns after a little. and, when asked 
by the squire for the reason, he says: ‘A straw from your roof, 
sir, has stuck in my hair; and, as we @acetics may not take any- 
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thing which is not bestowed upon us, I have brought it back: to 
you.” A traveling trader (Bodhisat) overhears, becomes sus- 
picious, cross-examines the squire, and ja told about the 100 pieces. 
When they do not find them in their place, they pursue, catch, and 
punish the hypocrite.” 

In addition to covetousness. Buddhist texts. reprobate gluttony 
and its attendant rude manners or even cruelties by meang of 
stories in which figure ascetics that are eo only in name In 
Romayaputta Jataka (299) there are some frivolous asceties In 
the Himalayas who keep fetching fruits to eat from the forest, and 
afterwards spend their time laughing and joking together, They 
also keep a monkey, rude-mannered like themselves, which furnishes 
them no end of amusement by his grimaces and his antics. When 
they go away to get salt and condiments, the Bodhisat, in the per- 
am of a young Brahman ascetic, lives in their dwelling. He 
teaches the monkey to behave properly, whereat the other ascetics, 
when they return, are intrigued, Both Bodhisat and monkey re- 
prove them. Similarly in Ambacora Jitaks (344) o knavish 
asoetic builds a hut in a mango orchard, eats the fruit, and gains 
his Livelihood by various worldly practices. The Bodhisat in the 
person of Sakka knocks down the fruit, makes out that they have 
been plundered by thieves, und drives the sinner from the place. 
In Godha Jitaka (138) a weak-kneed ascetic in a hermitage con- 
calves tha desire to eat Hanrd-fesh properly seasoned. A lizard 








“Cf. the faintly assonant story, Kathie 3%. [33 7. where « sirange 
Brahman arrives in Cravastl, anil, beeause be lives on rice inn the husk, bs 
made much of bey the merchants of that clty, He accunmlates 1000 dinires 
whith he burles under a tree. Some one digs up his tressure, but it is 

This type of story is certainly characteriotic of Buddhist fiction anid 
motality, as contrasted with both Brahmanical and Jains narrative, which 
esye little, if anything. about cluttonoua ascetics, The story Tantrikhys- 
Fike 2 | telis how the monk Jéjakarna, ‘ Brakd-at-theear" (in other ver- 
slona Timrachda, ete.) hange up high hie alma pot full of cooked food, 
a anfhond aemurrtiacton Foon] pean cab eo esuadlgbad pierce 

Jolh oy aemeapiogrinpiberen He ts reproved by his guest Brhatephij 

te sleeping on the came couch with himeel!, and to whose narrative 

ii cccacasiace &a to aivtoag DUE ball be oak pu Seotand ot ide yrasceanatoon 

with the alma pot. The Jaina Yatia ore abstemious ee profraeo; starva- 

tion ie the prime method which they employ to destroy their karma. It 
would be a contradiction in terms for them to be greedy for food. 


4 





B06 
neighbor (the Bodhisat) approaches him as he is aitt 





door of hig hat with a mallet hidden under his yellow robe, 


Snuffing up the wind blowing towards him from the hermit’s cell, 
the Bodhisut amells lizard's flesh which the ascetic has previously 


eaten, and retires, The gscetic throws his mallet at the lizard, 
hitting the tip of his tail, and is rebuked in « stanza which de- 


ectibes a typical hypocritical ascetic. Very like is another Godhs 
Jiteka (325). Again in Romaka Jitaka (277) another weak 
brother obtains some pigeon flesh, is taken with its flavor, and 
decides to kill the pigeons picking food about hia cave. He hides 
6 staff in hie robe, and sits down in front of his cave, But the 


Rodhisat, born among the pigeons, spies ont the wicked thing the 
ascetic would be at, and warns the flock away. The hermit tries 
words of honey, but the Bodhisat tells him that he is found out. 


The pscetic throws his staff at the Bodhisat, misses, and exclaims: 


*Pve missed you!’ * You have missed me, but you shall not miss. 
the four hells. Tf you stay here, I shall eall the villagers’ The 


story in the Stumese Poaksi Pukaranum) see Hertel, Das Paiica- 


tantra, p. 349. More elaborately Tittira Jitake (438)" turns 


against the Bhikkhus’ besetting sin of gluttony: A learned par- 


tridge, after the death of a Teacher in the Himilaya mountains, 


takes upon himself the instruction of his pupils. The pupils, in- 
vited home by their parents to a festival, leave the partridge, who 
lives in o golden enge, in the care of a lizard, A wicked ascetic 
comes there, Kills the partridge, two children of the lizard, a cow, 


and w calf, eats them, and lies grunting, asleep at the foot of a 


tree. A tree sprite tells the lizard, distrest over the loss of his 


children, to bite the ascetic in the neck while he is sleep. The 


lizard is afraid to do so, but m ‘tiger and o lion, friends of the 
partridge, come there anil find some of the feathers of the partridge 
in the matted Jocks of the ascetic, whereupon the tiger teara him to 
pleces.. This Jiitaka is the source of the 1$th story in the Simmese 
Puksi Pakuranam; see Hertel, Dox Paicatantra, p, 349. 

In a yet more vivid story, Vaddheki-Sikarn Jitaka perdi 8 
carpenter who happens to have found « young boar im a pit takes 





“Of Polk-Lore Journal 7. 34 
“CY. Jitaka 402; Folk-Lore Journal 4. 35: Parker, Fillage Folk-Tales 
of Ceylon, vol. |, pp. 370 ff, 
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In time the ociantee, atvad hak bseshols ‘might mike i tech 
of the bour, returns him to the forest where he soon joins his kind. 
His relatives are living in great terror of a tiger which keeps dect- 
mating them day by day. Then the young boar teaches the other 
boars to fight in serried mmaz, scientifically, in the three kinds of 
battiv-arruy called padumavydilio ‘lotus array,” cakkavyiho, ‘wheel 
array, and sakatavyiho, “wagon array,’ so that the tiger becomes 
afraid. He consults 4» wicked ascetic who is in the habit of sharing 
the tiger’s prey. ‘The asectic encourages him: “One roar, and one 
spring will frighten the boars ont of their wits, and send them 
helter-skelter!” The tiger makes the attack, but fails into a pit 
dug under the instructions of the trained boar, and is eaten up. 
The boars, still uneasy about the ascetic who may send other tigers 
after them, are led by their general against him. He climbs « tree, 
hut by the strategy of their leader the tree is brought to a fall, and 
the ascetic, in turn, is eaten by the boars. 

An impressive account of a wicked ascetic who practises treach- 
ery upon « confiding friend, appurently for treachery’s sake, ts 
furnished by Pandaru Jataka (512); The ascetic is known bry the 
name of the Karambiya ascetic; as such he is honored and pam- 
pered by the people. Also, both a snake king, whose name is 
Pandara, end a Garuda bird king come to pay their respects to 
him. One day the Garuda appeals to the sham religions to help 
him in hie people's fights (based on congenital enmity) agamat 
the serpents. The saretic consents to wheedle out of the serpent 
king the secret of his success. With some effort, and promising 
discretion, he persuades Pandara to tell him that the serpents make 
themselves heavy by ewallowing « stone. ‘The Garudas seize the 
| ae cai by the head, and, while they try to lift them up, the water 

treame from them, und they drop dead. If but the foolish crea- 
Pens: would seize them by the tail, the stone would drop out, and 
they would carry the serpents off. Thereupon the Garuda seize 
Pandara by the tail, and flies up in the air with him. During this 
flight Pandars, sorely lamenting, excoriates in eight stanms of 
poetry the treachery of the unscrupulous sham. Aa the result of 
reciprocal wise and moral aaws, bird and snake are reconciled. 
Pandara then seizes the ascetic: his head eplite, and he goes to 
the Avici hell. 























Finally, in Setaketu Jatakn (377) the worldly behavior of a. 
band of ascetics, instructed by s Brahman by the name of Setaketu 
(Cvetaketu), is rebuked. When the king proposes to salute them 
Setaketn tells them that by conciliating kings a man may live 
happily all the years of his life. He then tells some of them fo 
do the swinging penance, etc., as described above, They are re- 
buked and refuted by the king’s family priest, and turned into 
laymen with shields and weapons, as Superior Officers attendant 
on the king's person. The Jataka is reminiscent of the Upatisads: 
Kefote turning ascetic Setaketu has been instracted and homili- 
ated by a Candila whom he is trying to contemn, but who is wiser: 
than himself, a Brahman: This Candila, who has previously 
overcome Setaketu in a brahmodya contest, rather echoes Satya- 
kima, the son of Jabali in Chindogya Upanisnd 4. 4. 








IV. Stories of rogues who sham asceticiem 

In the preceding stories we deal with professional ascetics, either 
practising the permissible cruel rites of their particular sect, of 
recreant to their implied vows of chastity, preedleseness, of recti- 
tude in general. In addition a wide field of story opportunity 
presenta iteelf in the performances of a large clase of rogues who, 
in Teal life, masume the guise of ascetics under which they con- 
yeniently practise forbidden trades, or carry out nefarious schemes. 
Thieves anil robbers regularly carry on their operations in the 
dress-up of ascetics and mendicants; see, ¢, g. Pargvanktha Caritm 
8. 139, and see my essay on the ‘ Art of Thieving, AJPh. 44. 121. 
How the thieves Qiva and Madhata employ this device in Kuthis. 
Sg ce ane aie pe ver guarnes as a sort of gold arsed: 
greedy but unsuspecting Purohita of the king of Ujjayint, is 
there on pp. £10 being un excellant, tho rather extreme be: 
tration of sham aseeticiem. 

In Hemavijaya, Kathiratnakara, story 2 (Heriel’s Translation, 
vol. 1, p. 10), 4 particularly precious mecal of fake pacetic persi- 
flages the profession of ascetic, who must not do injury to living 
things; must not drink and be lecherous; must be informed with 
kindness (miitri); must not be trickster, gambler or thief, as 
follows: King (renika sees this sham ascetic, his upper garment 











“ CL Fick, Die Soviale Gliederung im nordistlichen Indien, pp. $6 i. 
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Anose, catching fish, and the following repartee ensues between the 
two: ‘ Your garment, Teacher, is loogo!"— It serves me as net to 
cateh fish with’— You eat fish? *—* As food with brindy.’— You 
drink brandy? '— With the harlot’—* You go to the harlot? *— 

* After having placed my foot on the necks of my enemies.— You 
have enemices?’—‘ Because [ am a rasenl."—* You are a thief? ’— 
“In order to be able to gamble’— You are a gambler; how is that 
possible? ’"— Oh, I am a whoresan.’ 

In this way it may come to pass that really sincere ascetic devotees 
are occasionally enzpected of sham without any reason, paying 
the penalty for the ill esvor of the profession. In Kathiis, 24. 205 ff 
the Brahman aacetic Harasvimin, living in a hut on the shore of 
the Ganges, has gained the people's respect by his surprisingly 
rigid asceticism. A wicked man who cannot tolerate his virtue, 
seeing him from « distance, as he is on his way to beg, cries out: 
‘To you know what a hypocritical ascetic that is? It is he that 
has eaten up all the children in thia town!’ As this rumor apreads 
the Brahmans, afraid that their offapring will he destroyed, decide 
to banish him, and send word to that effect. Harasvimin, aston- 
ished, goes to the Brahmans to reassure them, but they fice up to 
the top of their monastery. From below he calls the Brahmans 
one by one by name and says to them: * What delusion is this, 
Brahmans? Why do you not ascertain how many children I have 
eaten, and whose?’ The Brahmans compare notes, and find that 
all their children are alive. With difficulty Harssvamin is pre- 
vailed upon to live with thie people. 

‘The impressive story of Mandarya-of-the-Peg, in Rathadipiyana 
Jatuke (444), shows uaa guileless and high-minded ascetic, who 
falls under suspicion, when a thief, pursued hotly, deposits hie loot 
by his side. Condemned and impaled, his noble spirit saves him 
from ill-feeling against those who had seized him, or the king 
who had judged him rashly. A friend of his, Dipiyana, site down 
by the siake, because the chadow of one so virtnous is delightful, 








“This motif, which may pasa tinder the name "Dame Rumor,’ ia fre 
quent and important. It gine with Mahabharata (Jacobi, p. 43}. Ses 
also Kathie. 67. 54; Parcranithe 2 557; 8. 153; Ealyigadhamma Jitake 
(171); Daddabhs Jataka (322); Divyfvadina, p. 585; Ralston, Tieton 
Tales, p, 206; Hemevijnya, Kathiratnikars, story 13% (rumor that one 
hes died), 


and is sprinklec wills Qrpareaods from the sufferer on the stake. 
He is aflerwards releaserl {rom his torture, See AJ Ph, 44. 12416 
A favorite type of sham ascetici¢m shows an ardent lover assum- 
ing the aseetic’s guise, in order to win or carry off his lady love, 
We have encountered this fase once, above in the story of Matitra- 
gupta, Ducakuméracarita. ii. 417%. In Kathis. 75. 501%, Vethla- 
paiicaviicati 1, Prince Vajramukuta, while hunting, comes to 8 
Juke where he seee a beantiful maiden, Padmivati, with whom he’ 
promptly falls in love, The maiden signals to him that the ehafts 
of the God of Love have struck her aa well. By means of a go- 
between and the devices of his fidus Achnates, the minister's eon 
Hutidhecarira, he obtains access to the maiden’s chamber, and 
marries her by the Gandharva rite. It is now question of getting 
the newly married wife away from her home, where she is guarded 
jealously. Buddhagarira advises the prinee to repair to Padmé- 
vatie palace by night, get her drunk, eteal her jewels, and then 
inark her hip with a red-hot spike, The pair then disguise them 
wives, Buddhacarira as an ascetit; Vajramukuta as his disciple. 
Vajramukuta takes Padmivati’s necklace to the market to sell for 
an exorbitant price, which no one will pay. He is, ax intended, 
arrested by the police, and accounts for the necklace by saying 
that hia apiritual preceptor gave it to him. Budihagnrira, the 
fake ascetic, is cited before the magistrate. He pretends that he 
had een one night in the cemetery a band of witches; that one of 
them attacked him; that be took from her the necklace and 
tranided her. The necklace is recognized as belonging to Padmil- 
vati; she is therefore regarded as a witch, and banished from the 
city. The prince in this way ie enabled to carry her off. 
Essentially the smo story ocours twice more, in Dacakumiira: 
earita, ii. 36-7., and in Kuthikogs pp. 152 ff., but in the last with- 
out the ascetic device? In Dagakumfrucarita a mke by the name 
ef Kaluhakenthaks (‘Quarrel-thorn’), falle in love with Nitum- 
bavati, the wife of an elderly aa of Ujjayini, named Anan- 
takirti. He obtains the position of care-taker of the cemetery, and 








“Charging « woman with being « Rakgast by the trick just described, 
or by smearing her mouth with blood, and by other devices be a freyoen! 
motif, to be alaborated in the future. So below, p. 240; the note on po 96 
of my ‘Life of Parcranitha’; Tawnes's Translation of Kathisariteagara, 
L S76; if, 631, Hertel, Indieche Marchen, p. 24) (ct. p, 257), 
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from there sends an elderly Jaina nun (¢gramanika or nirgran- 
thik), named Arhantiki, as love's messenger to Nitambavati. He 
pretends to be a holy man, able to procure offspring for her: ehe 
must come that night to a grove and place her foot in his hund, 
‘whereupon he would pronounce charms over it which would pro- 
eure the desired reeult. Nitambavati does so; the fake nacetic 
pulls:an anklet from her foot, marks her thigh with a knife, and 
puns off: The roguo then offers the anklet to her hushand for sale. 
When he suspects bis wife the rogue claims that he, while on 
atiendance im the cemetery, had on the previouz night seen a 
beautiful woman drag a corpse from a pyre. He hid leapt upon 
her, had accidentally scratched her with his knife, and she had 
then fied, dropping the anklet. Nitambarat? ia thus convicted of 
being u witch (gakint), is exiled, and attempte to hang herself by 
night in the cemetery. There Kalshakanthe fells at her feet, 
reveuls the plot which he has executed for the love of her, and 
induces her, who has no other refuge, to consent to lis wishes. 

Greed ia ever akin to lust, and meets with the same kind of 
punishment, In Kasiva Jataka (221) 8 poor man of Benares, 
seeing ivory workers in the ivory bazaar making bangles and 
trinkets, decides to berome an ivory-hnnter. He takes a weapon, 
clothes himself in a yellow robe, puts on the guise of Pacceka- 
buddha, with « covering band about his head, and takes his stand 
in the path of a large troop of elefants, os one of whom the 
Bodhisut had come into the world. He keeps on slaying, day by 
day, the last of the troop, so that they beeome fower and fewer. 
The Bodhisat perceives the reason. So, one day, he eends the other 
elefunts ahead of him, and follows after. The fake ascetic mikes 
s tush st him with his weapon. The Bodhisat stretches out bis 
trunk to kill, but seeing his yellow ascetic’s robe, he rebukes fum 
both in prose and poetry, and bids him never come there agai, 
else he should die for it. 

A grafic deseription of a robber chief, who operates in the make- 
up of a Pigupata ascetic, tw furnizhed by the story of Agadadatta, 
stanms 20877." Agadadstta meets in his travels a splendid 
Plgupata nucetic whose get-up has been described above. The 
necetic offers to travel with Agadadatta to Saftkhapara to visit the 
places of pilgrimage. He offers to put some gold in Agailadatta’s 








See Jacobi, dungewaihlte EradAlungen im MaAdrdgiri, p. 50, Hite 1, 
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sialon Wien Ghar stcensic Sek Gaccace caine 
certain rich cowherds, his friends, will show them Sees 
The Pigupats goes off, and returns with pails filled with L 
rice in milk, ghee, and sour milk. Agadadatta pleads indiaposition 
and declines to eat, at the same time warning his companions by 
aaign. But they eat the poisoned viands; and fall unconscious. 
Then the ascetic discharges a shower of arrows upon Agadadatta, 
which he dodges, in his turn hitting the ascetic with a crescent 
headed arrow. He falle to the ground, and before expiring, con- 
fesses that he is the invincible robber Dujjohana, and then in- 
structs him how he may obtain his beautiful wife and treasures 
ina cave.” 

Rarely Sel: eral ascetic is assumed for « good purpose. In 
the Bambhadatta story, Jacobi, I, ¢., p. 10, lines 64., Varadhany 
Sas his sot bo: cic: ta Chant STA 
assuming the dress of a Kapilika, and deceiving the ‘+illage 
thagistrate, 


VV. Siorves of animals tm the beast fable which sham asceticiem 


The type of hypocritical animal asestic is set once for all by the 

story of the ascetic cat in Mahibhirata 6. 160, 15-43 — i421-49, 
told there with epic breadth and unction. The cat, no longer in 
business (niccestah sarvakarmasu), stands, with forepaws held 
high, on the shore of the Ganges, professing to have attained 
mental parity (manaheuddhi), and preaching. ‘The cat's fame 63 
an secetic is spread far and wide by the birds which he has been 
in the hnbit of eating; indeed they antrust the care of their young 
to his keep. Then the mice, realizing that they are beset by 
enemies, come there, thinking that a protecting ‘Uncle’ (mitala 
has arisen unto them im the person of the cat. Tho cat ate 
the office, but, feigning exhanation from seetic practices, indunes 
the mice to conduct him to the river to perform his lustrations, 
Gradually the eat grows fatter and fatter: the number of the 
mice keeps dwindling. A mouse named Dindika offers to act as 
rear guard for the mice, but is never heard of aguin. At list an 


























“ For more tricks of thieves and robbers gotten up aa ascetics, ore APA. 
a4, 121. 
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bid sioute ope Soe tells the mice that their * Tnele* ia a 
upen the mice ratte away.'* 

The fable recure as Biliran Jitaka (128) in whose prose a jackal 
figures in the place of the cat. Both title and introductory stanz 
show that the original version also intenda a cat. Tho Bodhisat j is 
born among o troop of rats, The jackal takes up his stand near 
their home and shame tacetiem, here described with great humor 
(see above), Morning and evening the rata come to pay their 
Tespects to the saintly jackal, and, as they depart, he always catches 
and devours the last of the troop, wipes his lips, and looks as tho 
nothing had happened. As the rate grow fewer and fewer, the 
Bodhisat suspects, places himself in the rear, and when the jackal 
makes a spring at him, exclaims, “So this is your saintliness, you 
hypocrite and rascal,’ springs at hia throat and bites his windpipe 
asunder. Back troop the other rats and gobble up the body of the 
jackal with a ‘crunch, crunch, crunch.’ This is the source of 
Siamese Pakei Pakaranam xv, summarized by Hertel, Das Pafica- 
fonira, p. 350; Tt occurs also in the Gujariti Paticikhyinavarttika, 
nr, 6; see Hertel, ibid. p. 140 (with bibliografic notes). 

The story is trented « second time, with o jackal aa cham ascetic, 
in Aggika Jataka (129). Both Jitakas are clever in their de- 
scriptions of the antics played by the hypocritical animal im his 
‘role, In the present instance the jackal happens to have all the 
hair singed off his body by # forest-fire, except for a tuft like « 
sealp-knot which makes him look like a Buddhist brother. “At 
last I’ve got wherewithal to go to market,’ he exclaims, and satumes 
the part of Bharadvija, votary of the Fire-God. This accidental 
preparation is probably borrowed from the fable of the blue jackal. 
The story is again told of a cat, named Agnija, in Ralston, Tibetan 
Taies, p. 344. 

In Paficatantra 3, 2 (Kosegarten and Bilhler-Kielhorn; Tan- 
trikhyiyika 3. 4; Pirnabhadra 3. 3, etc.) a cat, variously named," 
arbitrates the quarrel of s partridge and se hare. During a pro- 








“For Western relations of this fable sce Bonfer, Das Patcatentra, 1. 
352; ef. Webor, fadiachy Htwdien, 3. 368. 

“The original nome was wiyuestionably Dadhikarga, ‘Curndear’ (re- 
tained in Bouthern Pafcutantra a, Piry., and Keemendra|; seo Edgerton, 
Ponchatentra Reconstructed, 2. p. 143.—F. E. 
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longed absence of the partridge from his habitat, the hollow of a 
fig-tree, a hare occupies his home: When the partridge returne, 
plump from eating much rice, he armigns the hare as an usurper. 
The hare defends his squatter’s rights so tenaciously that they 
finally decide to submit their case to the arbitrament of an asceti¢ 
eat. This feline is living on an island of the holy Ganges in 
penance, asceticism, vows, and profound meditation, full of pity 
for living creatures. The outward behavior of this cut is as: de- 
scribed above (p. 232). The disputants try fo present their case 
from ao distance, bot the cat invites them to his bosom, because he 
is old and somewhat deaf. 'They so seat themselves, wherenpon 
he #ives one of them with his claw, the other with his saw-like 
fangs, and kills them. Once more the cat figures aa abam_-ascetic 
in Hitopadeca 1, 5: A blind vulture, Jaradgava, living on a fig- 
“tree, is supported by alms of the other birda. The cat Dirghokarna 
comes there to eat the young of the birda, but is frightened at the 
sight of Jaradgava. The cat ahame agceticiam: ‘I live there on 
the shore of the (langes, sarge aresalerneyemreetigor 
and um practicing the vow of chastity, called cindriyana 
the birds are ever lauding you (namely, Seradgava); is erred: im 
religion and wisiom; therefore 1 am come to hear you preach the 
law.’ Dirghakarna, having thus established his character, remains 
livmyg in the hollow of the tree and feastz upon the young of the 
birds, until the birds become suspicious. Then he fles. When 
the binds find the hollow full of the bones of their young they anite 
in an attack upon Jaradgava, and kill him. | 

That greater feline, the tiger, also does not disdain to enact the 
role of sham ascetic. In Hitopadeca 1 3 a tiger shamming ue- 
ceticiam on the shore of a lake holds out « golden bracelet, offering 
it au free gift to a passing wayfarer. After a to and fro of #me- 
picion on the part of the traveler, and cant on the part of the 
tiger, the former enters the Inke to bathe prior to receiving the 
bracelet, sinks into its marshy bottom, and is consumed by the 
tiger. a 
In one instance o Buddhist text adroitly employs the motif to 
wag apap a praises wer euabeeemme mpi Ree 

he who tries and falls short Inys himself open to the charge of 
hypocriay, In Vaka Jiitaka (300) « wolf living on a rock by the 
Ganges, happening to be surrounded by the winter-floods, decides 
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fo play secetic by undergoing an uposatha, or sabbath fnat 
(which in this instance is compulsory, be it noted), The god 
Sakka (the Bodhisat), sensing his hypocriey, takes the shape of a 
wild goat and tantalizes the wolf, who thinks he will make 4 
sabbath of another kind of the goat, by jumping about him, and 
keeping just out of reach. The wolf live down, saying, * Well, my 
sabbath is not broken after all!’ Sakka reveals himself to him 
and chides him with wise eawe: ‘Persons in thie world of ours 
that muke resolves beyond their power swerve from their purpose, 
as did the wolf as soon aa be saw the goat appear.’ 

More baldly and mechanically three Jitakas show a monkey as 
sham ascetic, illustrating falee Brothers and rogues in general. In 
Mukkata Jitaka (173) a widowed anchorite warme himself by the 
fim, his young son by his eile. It is rainy and cold. A monkey 
outside spies the fire, but is afraid that he will be ejected, if he 
goes inside. So he puts on the bark dress of n dead anchorite, lifts 
his basket and crooked stick, and takes hie stand by the but door, 
The boy asks his father to mvite him in. But the father (Bodhisat) 
recognizes him asa monkey, and scares him off with @ fire-brand. 
The same story with different embroidery in Kapil Jatuka (250). 
In Adiccupatthina Jainka (175) the antics of o sham ssocetic 
monkey are described with real tho rather cliché homor {putting 
on the airs of « holy man, seeking alms, and worshiping the sun). 
The people think, * There is no tribe of animala but hath its vir- 
tuouws one: see how thie wretched] monkey here stands worahipmg 
the wun!’ He is exposed by the Bodhisat and driven away. 

From olden times comes also the preaching hatin bird, Mahabh, 
9. 41. 30 ff, — 1468 ff, whotn the other birds finally find ont and 
kill (see above, p. 210). A single other bird, a “traveled crow,’“ 
is exhibited in this role, in Dhammadhaja Jataka (354), Certain 
merchants get a traveled crow, start on a vovage, and ure wrecked. 
‘The crow reaches an island, and exclaims: ‘Here ie a great flock 
of birds, I van eat their eggs and young.’ He alights, and chams 
asceticism very elaborately, preaching a sermon. The birds put 
their young and eggs in his charge. When they go to their 





 Thid is, without figure of epecch, ‘the wolf in the monk's cassock "; sew 
Mahavagya i. 31..3i.; Folk-Lore Journal 3. 350; Morris in Contemporary 
Review 25. 731. 

4* Cf, Bivera Jatake (339). 
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feeding ground, the crow eats their eggs and young. The birds” 
leader (Bodhisat) suspects, hides, and catches him in the act. 
Under his direction the birds fall upon the crow and kill him. 





VI, Stories of wicked female ascetics 


The atmosphere of suspicion and dislike which surrounds the 
person of the mule ascetic settles also, to a certain extent 
the nun or female ascetic." There are, to be sure, sincere “sod 
disinterested persone of this kind, a8 whey. queen See 
KAathis. 107. 63 is deseribed as a atrict votury, possessing divine 
knowledge, wearing the roaary, and drest in the akin of the black 
antelope. However in Brahmanical writings the word parivrajika 
or cramanika, ‘nun,’ refers, as a rule, to Buddhist or Jainist 
sisters, and is not conceived in a friendly «pirit. ‘These appear 
almost pela ni as buwds or go-betweens, minor figures in love's 

mmetimes they sre engaged in independent, magic prac-. 
ee hal thin fisld in; in the seuin, preimpted by witches, called 
Riksasi, vases Dakin! eto. 
onflict between ascetic profession and worldly 
inclination on the part of a Jaina nun is described impressively, 
but with hostile intention against the extreme rigors of the Jain 
heresy, in Konila Jitaka (506; Fausbill 6. 427 7.). The entire: 
Jitakn is a diatribe on the instability of womankind. A white 
nin (setasumanl, i. « oa Uvetimbarn Jaina nun), named Sacce- 
tapavi, ‘Troe Ascetic,’ lives in a hut of leaves m «9 cemetery, mm 
severe fast, worshiping the sun, #0 much honored by the people 
that if any one stumbles, sneezes, or vomits, the evil omen is 
averted by exclaiming, “Hail to Saccatapivi.’ A party of gold- 
smiths. come-into her neighborhood fora drunken carouse in the 
woods. One of the goldamiths, i in vomiting, saya, * Hail to Sacea- 
tapiivi,’ but is rebuked by o wise man in their midst: ‘ Alnus, blind 
fool, you are paying honor to a fickle-minded woman!’ He then 
lays « wager for « thousand crowns, that, on the seventh day, 
seated in this yery spot, he will deliver Saccatapivi in gay apparel, 
merry with strong drink. Disguised s= an ascetic, he makes his 

















“Ci. Manu 5. 363; Homeavijaya, Kathiratnikara, story 2 [Hertel’s 
Translation, wol |, p. 11). 
“Goldamithe are in evil repute, see the author im AJ PA. 44. 106i. 
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way into the cemetery, and stands worshiping the Sun not far 
from the nun’s wbode, After first repelling her advances, he 
gradually tricks her into friendly relations, to the point where 
the waaay conversition takes place: ‘ Sister, have you attained 
to a holy calm?’ ‘TI have not, Sir. Have you?’ ‘ Neither have 
we. We get, Sister, neither the joy of sensual pleasure, nor the 
bliss of renunciation. What is it to us that hell is hot? Let us 
follow in the way of the multitude: I will become a house-holder 
prosperous with my inheritance from my mother.’ They take up 
with one another; he brings her to the city; plies her with drink; 

hands ber over to his friends the worse for liquor; and wins his bet. 

Far more degraded, nay villainous is the conduct of that nun 
Whose names are respectively given as Sundari or Cinch Minavika 
in the stories of the present, introductory to Jitakas 285 and 472." 
It ia not stated expressly anywhere whether this sister or wander- 
ing nun was Buddhist or Jaina, but more likely che is regarded 
as being of the latter persuasion, becanse she performs her atrocious 
eervice in the interest of heretics. Namely, these are jealous of 
the gain and honor that are being bestowed upon the Exalted One, 
the monk Gotama. Now Cifich Manaviki was fair, and full of 
grace; from her body shone rays of brilliancy, The heretics de- 
tide to cast thru her reproach upon Gotama, and she falls in with 
their scheme. 

When the residents of Savatthi are returning from Jetavana, 
where they have been listening to Gotama’s exposition of the Law, 
she walks in the direction of Jetavana dressed in 2 robe dyed in 

thineal, and with fragrant garlands in her hands. Asked where 
88 is going she replies, ‘What have you to do with my goings 
ind comings?’ She spends the night in the heretics’ monastery 
near Jetavanu, and in the morning meets the people as tho she 
had spent the night in Jetavana iteelf. This she keeps doing for 
six weeks, at the end of which, when again asked, she declares that 
She has spent the night in Jetavans, with Gotama, the ascetic, in 
one fragrant cell. When three or four months have gone by, ahe 
wraps her belly with bandages, and goes about saying that she 
- has conceived a child by the monk Gotama. When eight or nine 


it'These storios covur alec in Dharomapada Coom. #2. 1 and 13. 0. Soe 
Burlingame, Ruddhigt Legends, vol. 3, pp. 149 ff. and 104. with valuable 
Iibliographiesl notes. 
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months have gone by, she fastens a disk of wood to her belly; 
pounds her arms and feet and back with the jawbone of un ox 
until they are swollen; and acts as tho she were fysically exhausted. 
In this condition she goes to the Hall of Truth and publicly 
acmmses the Tathigatp of being a roué who knows how to take his 
pleasure, but does not look after the child he has begotten. 

The Buddha stops his discourse, and roaring like a lion, eries 
out, ‘Sister, as to whether what you have said be true or false, 
that is something which only you and I know,’ * Yes, mighty 
monk, but who are to decide between the truth and the falashood 
of what is known only to you und to me?” The throne of the god 
Sakka shows sign of heat: Sakka ponders the cause and beeomes 
aware that Cificd Minavikii is falsely accusing the Tathagata, He 
eeta out with four divinities who have turned into mice. They 
bite thre the corde with which ehe has tied the disk of wood about 
her body; a wind blows up the garment which she has wrapped 
about her; and the disk of wood falls-upon her foot eutting off her 
tow. The people cry out, “A hag ie reviling the Supremaly En- 
lightened” ‘They spit on her head, and with clods and sticks 
drive her out of Jetavana. The earth aplite and she is swallowed 
up in the fires of the Avici hell. ‘The dénouement in the Sandari 
version bringe destruction not only to Sundari but aleo to the 
heretics. 

Female ascetics, nuns, or other religious women figure for the 
most part in love-affairs as go-betweens and abettors of amorous 
couples, and thus on the one hand touch upon the odious profession 
of the buwd (kuttant, or kuttint), On the other hand they merge 
with the type of devoted nurse, old woman pander, and witch In 
tid literature of the Kuimagistra (love treatise) which deals syate- 
matically with the kind of women who are to be employed ax daft, 
‘love's messenger,” or ‘go-between,’ (servus correns) the nun 
(jarivrijikk) figures quite regularly; see Hichurd Schmidt, Bet 
trage sur indischen Erotik, pp. 740, 774, 777, 781, 816. Tn 
Kathie. 32. 126, 127 it is said that “these hypocritical female 
facetics, creeping unforhidden into houses, skilled in deceptions, 
will stick at oo deed whatsoever.” Erahmanical texts love to cast ” 
a slur upon these people by sap Jes ther out to be Buddhist or 
Jaina suns. Thos in. Kathis. 13. $8 there is a female ascetic, 

Yogakarandika, * Witches’ Kettle," tie lives in a sanctuary of 
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aagte (Sugata). In Dagakumiracarita ii. 33 gare the gm 
ie abranencthiie < tise Thin the obtain: (08 exiabence)”: she seems 
to be o Jaina nun.. In the aime text, ii. 55, figures us pander 
female Buddhist mendicant (gikyabhikeuki), named Dharma- 
raksiti. Once more an undefined female ascetic aneaks a8 pander 
with perfumes and Sg up to a woman whom ehe intends to 

rrupt, Dace anita ti, p. GO. In Divyivadiina, pp. 254 ff. 
rl \ procures defined na vrddhavuvati, ‘midwife,’ brings about in- 
us union between a mother and son, In Parigistuparvan 2. 
469 i panier nun is described as the family divinity of lewd 
Wwomen.** 

Asa rule the stories exhibit this type of females as mercenary, 
yet occasionally their conduct enacts the adage that all the world 
loves a lover, In Parivistaparvan 2. 469 i, « youth, in love with 
Durgila, the unchaste and cunning wife of the son of a goldsmith, 
wins the good graces of a nun by pampering her with food and 
other gifts. She goes to Durgilé and tells her how much the 
beautiful youth is longing for her. Durgili, feigning to be out- - 
raged at the proposition, drives the nun out, and hits her on the 
back with her hand which happens to be black with the soot of 
pote and kettles which she is cleansing. The cunning youth. in- 
terprets the black marks of the five fingers to mean the fifth night 
of the dark half of the month. He prevails upon the nun to go 
once more; Durgili. drives her out again thru the back door into 
an.acoka grove. There the youth fulfile the assignation on the 
appointel night. Very similarly in Kathie. 75. 99if. Prince 
Vajramukuta, in love with Padmavati, bribes an old duenne of 
hers to carry his love message. Padmivati strikes the duenna's 
two cheeks with camfor, which means ‘ Wait for these remaining 
ten moonlight nights of the bright fortnight, for they are unfavor- 
able to an aseignation.” When the duenna goes a second time, 
Padmivati places the impression of her three fingers marked with 
red dye on her breast, which means, ‘I cannot receive you for 
three night’ The duenna goes a third time. A mad elefant 














= Of, the name of the Buddhist Elder Dhammagutta at the ond of 
Hatthipla Jitaka (509). 

™ Horte], Translation, p. 05, rendera pufcralt-enladeratim, not quite 
correctly, by * din achatanteits der familie minneralichtiger frauen.’ 
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happens to be running amuck im the city, so Padmiveti fells the 
duenna: ‘You must not go by the public road, which Js rendered 
unsafe by the elefant, co we will let you down into the garden, 
there you must get up a tree; cross the wall, and go to your own 
house.’ The prince takes the same road to enter P, rs 
chamber and there marries her by the Gandharva rite: Tn Jeode 
pani Jataka (262), where a nurse is bribed in the manner of a 
pander nun, the inamorate also conveys information to her lover 


*A soft hand, and a well-trained elefant, 
And # black-raim-cloud, gives you what you want~ 


The king, father of the maiden, never letz her either out of 
his eves, nor out of his hand. When the girl wishes to buthe the 
king is in the habit of placing her on « lotus ornament outside the 
window, to bathe in the rain. The maiden chooses 4 rainy night 
in. the dark half of the month. Her lover comes there with an 
elefant and a beautiful soft-handed (mudu-pani) boy, loosens the 
bangles off the princess’ arm,-and faetens them on the arm of the 
boy. The princess substitutes the boy’s hand for her own which the 
king is ever grasping, and goes off with her lover on the elefant. 
The king reulizes that it is imposible to guard s woman, gives 
her in marriage to her lover, and makes him viceroy. 

The Rikssst-trick is practised by a nun, Kathiis. 32..909 (L, just 
az it ic by cham aacetice (above).. Drdhavarman, king of Madhya- 
deca, marries Kadaligarbhi, nymf daughter of the great hermit 
Mafikannka, When the royal pair are settled at home, the king 
remnins exclusively attached to Kadaligarbhi. The principal 
queen resorts to a female ascetic, who, in turn, consults a barber,” 
and on his advice places at night hands, feet, and other limbs m 
the chamber of Kadaligarbha. The king thinks her a witch, ahan- 
dona her, and she goes back to her paternal hermitage by the road 
of mustard-seede, now grown up, which she had scattered on the 
way to the palace.” Hor father, Mafikannka, by the power af 











= For the barber os typical villain woe my ‘Life of Pargrandtha,’ pp. 
33 4. 202. 

™ Finding the way back, or pointing out the way, is a frequent motif, 
especially in folklore, See Tawney’s Translation of Kathisariteigara, vol. 
1, pp. 200, 576; Jktakas 61, 435; Kathikom, pp, 105, 100; Old Deccan 
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contemplation, sees thru the plot, and easily induces the king to 
restore her to her former station aa favorite queen. In Kathlikoga, 
pp. 98-11. this story in a more elaborate form makes a witch named 
Sulast tuke the place of the female ascetic. The princess finds 
the way back to her native hermitage by sahakara trees which she 
has sown on the road to her husband’s palace. Cf. also Kathiikoga, 
p. 116, 

In Kathie, 13, 54 1. four young merchants plan the corruption 
of Devasmité, faithful wife of the absent merchant Guhasena. 
They resort to the Buddhist nun. Yogakwrandikii who insinuates 
herself into Devasmiti’s confidence. She throws pepper into the 
eves of a bitch whom she takes with her to Devasmiti and explains 
the dog’s tears ‘ because in a former birth, as the wife of a Brah- 
man, abe had cheated the elements and the senses, having thro 
ignorance confined all her attentions to the preservation of her 
chameter.’ But Devasmiti “is on’; gets the four merchants, one 
‘after another, to come to her, druge them with dattiira, and branils 
them with « dog-foot. She cuts off the nose and ears of the 
_ female ascetic, and is, finally, reunited with her husband. 

In Darakumiracarita ii Prince Apahiravarman employa o 
‘Buddhist nun, named Dharmaraksita, one of the chief proouresses 
of the hetuera Kimamaiijari, by plying her with garments and 
food, to act ay go-between in an affair which secures him the hand 
of Rajamanjari. In the third story of the same text Prince 
Upihdravarman sends his portrait by an old female nacetic to 
Queen Kalpasundari, wedded to an ugly, unfaithful, and male- 
volent king Vikatavarman, The queen falls violently in love with 
the picture, and desires an ascignation on that very same day. By 
means of a apring-board Upahirararman gets into the garden of 
the harem, unites himself with Kalpasundari, and arranges with 
lr for the destruction of the king and usurpation of the throne. 
In the sixth story of the same tert ( Nitambavati, above, p. 220 £), 
the Jaina nun Arhantika figures as go-between. 

A more benign aspect of a femule ascetic, acting az s harmless 





Doye, pp. 62, 87, 200; Parker, Fillagy Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 1. 122, 126, 
128, 273.. Cl. Benfey, Podretantes, 1. 458. For finding the place wherv 
another person has buried treasure see Hemayijaya, Kathiratnikara, story 
Ol; Day, Folk-Talea of Bengal, p. 166, 
"See my ‘Life of Parcvanitha,’ p. 60 note, 
5 
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go-between, is revealed in the picture and dream story, Rathas, 
122. 20 i," in which king Vikramiditys marries the man-huting 


amazon Malayavati. The king hae seen her picture, end dreams 
that he has crossed the sea and entered a beautiful city. There he 
sees many armed maidens who raise the ery, ‘Kill, Kil!’ Buta 
female asceti¢ hides him in her house, explains that he has come 
to the city of the man-hating princess Malayavatt; and disguim 
him in female garb. ‘The princess, at the head of her maidens, 
arrives and says: ‘We saw some male enter here.” The ascetic 
shows her Vikramn, eaying, ‘1 know of no male; here is my sister's 
daughter, who is with me as my guest.’ At the sight of Vikrama 
the princess forgets her dislike of men, is overcome with love, and 
invites Vikrama to liye with her in her palace. In & genie Of 
marrying her maidens to one another the maidens ‘marry’ Mala~ 
yavati to Vikrama, At night, in the bridal chamber, che throws 
her arms around Vikrama’s neck, and he tella her who he is. At 
this moment ‘the cock crows,’ that is, the watchman wakes 
Vikrama up, but after o period of desperate longing, he is in the 
en united with the flesh and blood Malayavattl. , 
A story of a sham nun from very secular life Indeed is that of 

the hetaera Kimapatika in Hemavijaya, story 176. King Candra- 
pradyota has been tricked by Abhuya, son and minister of king 
QGrenika of Hajagrha. He asks his assembled court whether ny 
one there is able to deliver up to him Abhaya im fetters. The 
courteran Kamapathki undertakes the task. Together with two 
others of the same class sho makes a pilgrimage to HAjagrha where 
she worships the Jina in all temples and shams the life of a nan. 
Abhaya takes notice, and invites her to a meal which she and her 
sister shame eat with every regard to Jaina restrictions, In turn 
Abhayn accepts her invitation to dinner at her inn; ehe dopes him 
with dattira; fetters him; and delivers him on a wagon into 
Candrapradyota’s hands. 











™ Pieture end dream loves are very frequent in fiction and dramm; ef. 
Tawney's note to |i, 558. 





PRIESTLY PENANCE AND LEGAL PENALTY 





Ix Ninana’s Law-noox, 16, 19, occurs this rule: 
nz kilbisend ‘pavadee chdstrataA kriapdvanam 
na rayad dhrladandam ca 

® One should not tax with his crime a man who, in accordance with 
the codes, has performed purification or has been punished by the 
king.” Here we have an antithesis which chan cterizes all the 
Sansirit books of law, as dharma ia loosely translated, Criminal 
Inw in particular appears to be a matter adjusted by priestly 
penance as well as by legs! penalty. But to » certain extent thera 
sre clear lines of demarcation between the two systems. That the 
king in person executes not only the law but the criminal, is the 
old theory of Hindu law. The criminal par excellence is the robber 
or thief. Murder at an early period was punished by weregeld, 4 
compensatory payment made to the family, which lnter became a 
fine. It disturbed the family rather than the State and was not 
a matter of royal concern. But theft or robbery (the two are not 
distinguished at first) is one of the first crimes recognized as of 
public importance and through every legal code flits the figure of 
the “thief with loosened hair,” who by agreemont of all the law- 
makers must go to the king and be alain by the king in person. 
The details differ but, till the latest code, when, instead of killing 
the thief, the king may “hit him gently,” the procedure is about 
the same, ‘The thief (caught with the goods) is to carry with him 
a dub with which the king smites and kills him; if the king fails 
to do this, he himself incurs the sin (demerit) of the thief and 
must perform «a penance for neglect of duty.’ 

A later limitation describes the thief as one who has stolen gold 








‘Kp. 1,25, 46: “The king shall hit the thief with the club; Lf the thie! 
dies, his crime is expinted; if forgiven by the king, the guilt falis on the 
ous who forgives him. Or, the thief may throw himself into fire unil be 
freei from guilt by death” (eadhe mokga}; amujidtdram mnah spréati ; 
agnim cd pravidet, otc. Compare G. 12, 43-45: aphnane enasel rdjd, 
“the king la guilty H he does not ki]]” (the thief). 
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or, more particularly, gold belonging to'# priest; and the king may 
give the weapon to the thief, with which he shell kill himself (as. 
awkward thing to do!); then, through thin enicide or through 
suicide by fire, the thief “frees himeelf of sin.” Thus Vas. 20, 
41-43: “Tf a man hes stolen gold belonging to a Brahman, he 
shall run with flying hair to the king (sesying), ‘Sir, Dam a thief; 
punish mé.” Then the king shall give him a weapon of udumbara 
wood, wherewith the thief shail kill himself, It is declared (in 
the Veda) that he becomes pure after death. Or... he may 
born himself.”* Manu, 8, 314, eq., gives In one place the simpler 
old rule: A thief must carry with him a clob or staff of khadive 
wood or a eharp apear ‘or an iron etaff and the king is to punish 
him or take upon himself the thief’s guilt; then, in 11, 100, the same 
author wavs: “ A Brahman who has stolen te gold (of a Brahman) 
ehall go to the king and say ‘Punish me” and the king, taking 
from him the club, ¢hall strike him once. By the blow the thief 
becomes pure, Ora Brahman may purify himself by austeritios.” 
Visna make the theft ona of gold (of a priest) and implies, as do 
other authorities, that the king may kill the thief (Vi. 52, 1 aeg.}. 
Nirade, Parifista, 47, says that the king should merely touch the 
thief, r2j2 tatah spréed enam, since he becomes free from guilt by 
confession, The commentators generally read back into the older 
text the limitation of the later; yet it ix clear that originally the 
king in person kills any thief. Hut Manu 9, 276, enjoins that the 
king shall have robbers (“ who steal at night by breaking through 
a wall”) impaled, miveduye?, after their handa have been cut off, 
nf it is doubtless true that in many of these rules for punishment 
and execution, Aanyét, ‘kill’ and ghafayet, “canse to be killed,” 
mean the same, Compare arpo Aanyal, ghiteyct, Aanytd ifearn all 
ogether in M. 0, 260, seq. Viena says ugria wgresu (niguiyila, 
Vi. 3, 20), that is, the king is to employ rough men for his tough 
work,* and m the developed civilization of the later time the king's 
handling of a thief becomes more and more a formality, But the 











' Brihmongewcorpehorend! .. idatu bhepdas ifi, towndi réjdu —— 
jastram godydi .. woreasdi pifo bhavati ‘Ni tijadyote; miakdlako od . 
Stevinom abhidihaget, So Yaj.3, 257, brdimapaervarsehari. 

*Compare VL 14, 1) coddyeghitircom copddlindm, and M. 10, 54: Men 
af the low eastes calle! Capdilas ond Srapecas ' “abel! kill these who, in 
accordance with the king's commund, are to be killed.” 
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king even later is still personally the executive in the imposition of 

fines, us in the administration of justice generally, even when he 

deputes to his officials the burden of his work. The king “shuil 

have a goldemith (who defrauds hia customers} cut to pieces with 

razors” (M. 9, 292), a8 “the king shall have the punishment 

arranged ” for the theft of agriculiural implementa, ripi dandam 

prakalpoyet; also in person “the king shall restrain thieves,” that 

ia, gee to it that they are restrained, and “the king shall himeelf 

do (over again) what his ministers or judges have done wrongly 

and fine them the highest fine” (for their errors), as Manu says, 

9 312 and 234. The king has to pay out of his own treasury the 

value of all stolen property not recovered (G. 10, 47) and the 

king’s officers appointed over towns must in the same way pay for 

what is stolen under their jurisdiction (Ap. 2, 26,5), If a mur- | 

der or robbery occurs, the blame lies. with the officers unlesa it 

becomes clear that the criminal ie from another district (Yaj. 2, 

271, #eq.). Impalement for horse-thieves and house-breakerg, cute 

ting off of fingers in the case of convicted cut-purses, efc., ure to 

be seen to by ‘the King, who “shall cause « thief to slice ae 
ict punishment of various sorts,” unless the thief 

be a priest, in which case the king shall brand and banish him from 

his realm, svunistrdd vipravisayet (ibid. 270). 

Tn all these multifarious cares the priests have nothing to do 
Groept to advise the king and receive the fines paid by marderers 
ind other “great sinners,” which it is unlawfnl for the king to 
receive (AL 9, 243). - Bet it iets Gunsction with thes grant 
sinners (criminals), a semi-technical term of priestly origin for 
those who commit capital crimes, that we find the following in- 
junwtion (ML 9, 236): “Let the king miflict corporal punishment 
anil just fines upon great criminiils, if they do not perform a 
penance.” The corporal punishment is inflicted by branding on 
the forehead these great criminals, (the slayer of a priest, an Aryan 
who drinks rice-brandy, the thief [of a priest's gold], and hoe who 
commits adultery with his teacher's wife are the “great criminals”) 
and they are then to be outcasted. that te, deprived of all inter- 
course with decent people. But if they perform the penance pre- 
scribed, they are not to be branded but to pay the highest fine (one 
thousand coppers) ; only, again, the priest is to poy but half that 
amount (“if his sin is unintentional ” casa the scholiast) or, if he 
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sins intentionally(?), the priest ia to be banished with his prop- 
erty. Meu of other castes who perform penance have their whols_ 
property confiscated if they have sinned unintentionally, and are 
branded. and banished if they have sinned intentionally. The 
scholiast alco thinks there is # distinction to be observed. between 
light and grave offences (depending on the circumstances in which 
the crime is committed). But the scholinst docs not make the 
matter too clear and for the present purpose the meaning in detail 
is unimportant. What is important ia that in this injunction we 
have « clear ease of the interaction of priestly and legal rule and 
punishment, The older decree is unquestionably that of Rau- 
dhiyana, 1, 18, 18: “Tf « Brahman has elain a Brahman, hos vio- 
lated hia teacher’s couch, has stolen the gold (of a Brahman), or : 

hae drunk rice-brandy, then (the king) shall brand him on the. 
forehead [with an spproprinte mark] and banish him from his 
realm.” Quite apart from this rule are priestly penances (3, 7, 1, 
pets frost SE eS Panph Visnu, 5, 1, seq., says that 
great criminals, with the exception o ¢ Brahmans," are to be put to 
death, but a Brahman, for: whoks corporal punishment is illegal, 
tnuat be branded and turned out of hie own district, stadeia; but 
G. 27, 16, say that penances free from all guilt, including that 
attaching to great crimes, mahdpilaka, though in 26, 22 and be- 
forw this, in 21, 1 (he includes others) he saye that such crimi- 
nals become outcasts and that the chief of these crimes cunnot be 
erpisted, anirdefydnt, It is said in Manu 11, 90, that there is no 
expiation (atonement) for murdering a Brahman and the penances 
prescribed im the legal codes for one who has committed « great 
crime are in reality equivalent to a sentence of death. For ex- 
ample, for violating the teacher's couch one must confess medige x: 
and die by one’s own hand (M. 14, 104, seg.).. So Apastamba, 3, 

25, 1, sey., cays thet one who drinks rice-brandy shall drink bi~ 
caadinely hot liquor, so that he dies, suridpo ‘gnisparidm surim 
pibet, But each death by priestly penance is utterly unknown in 


‘Vi 6, 1: otha mohdpitekine brdAmagerorjam aarce rodhywih; & na 
idriro brthmanerya dendjah; 3, evededid brtdmasem irthikam virdeoyet. 
Jolly, in SBE. VII, p. 24, has omitted in his translation the all-important 
drdh rane cer fam. Vingpu still uses, as he inherits, the personal injunction, 
fi. 9. rijé henpdt (from M. 9, 232); but also Independently; T2, tdpfaes 
eos of kuryit, “the king aball do the same to him,” who kas gouged out 
another's eyes (or imprison him for life), 
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the codes that have nothing to do with law but are evolved as 
priestly diserpline. In the Samavidhina-Bribmans, for example, 
there are penances for aluse and assauit and theft and murder, but 
the hardest of theae is a fast accompanied by expintory psalms sung 
in atonement, or living (in or) beside water, udake, fasting and 
singing a psalm. Death is not expected as a result of any of these 
priestly penances (cf. M. 11, $8 with Simavidh. 1, 7, 5}. For 
amiting a Brahman and drawing blood, the code prescribes the 
severe combination of the krechra and alikrechra penances, but 
the priestly Vidhina says that atonement is made by singing the 
pialm verse SV. 2,86 (Vidh. 1, 7, 4; M. 11, 209). 

It might be thought, in the frequent absence of any mention of 
the agent, that the priest imposes the penalty of fines in the codes, 
especially as the king acta always under advice from the priests; 
but that is not the case, and the codes supply the deficiency enough 
to show that the punisher is the king himeelf, either in person or 
as authority. For example, in M. 8, 191, it is said that two 
criminals (who refuse to return » deposit or falsely claim to haye 
made one) “should be punished like thieves,” eduravdc chdsydu 
‘and Visnu, on the same topic, says rdjid ciuravac chdsyah, In 
short, the whole criminal procedure is carried out by the king, or 
through his agents, But in giving the option of penalty or pen- 
cance the priestly rules have become amalgamated with those of the 
court. 











Criminal law, dandavidhi, has thus been combined from two 
entirely different sources, one that of the king with his denda and 
dima (corporal punishment and fine) ucting as guardian of his 
people and executive, the other, apart from the king, of the priests, 
who made for offences their own rules (laws) and penances, 
prayaéeitia (-cifti), which vary from slight to severe religious 
exercises, guch as fusting and singing (repeating) certain texts 
magically potent to relieve sufferer of sorrow of sin. Now these 
priyasciffa are intended originally only for the priests and even in 
the codes moet of the rules and exceptions implying such punish- 
ment are really meant for the priests, who alone ure in a position 
to carry out the singing and reciting required. Moreover, even in 
smaller matters, such a3 the “rules for a househokler” (Snitaka}), 
the codes are not meant for the mass of people, the Vaisyas, but 
are composed for priests and warriors alone. It is a work of 
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supererogation if a Vaisya follows them; WEL De Well Serena 
de ao but he is blameless if he does not pay any attent 
In the same way, the priestly rules were for a restricted class. > 
the Vidhina they are for the priest only; but in the law-codes they 
supplant the roval eriminal code, primarily m the case of priests; 
but, secondarily, by an extension of this exemption, ‘they are ap- 
plied to others. But in that caso it waa obvious that penances to 
be effective must be equal to the legal penalties, and in this way 
were introduced the horritle penances entailing death, which are 
really legal punishments, only they arr still called penances. They 
differ too from the legal penalties in this, that they are _ 
inflicted, whereas the legal penalties are punishments (impali 
imprisonment, mutilstion, etc.) inflicted by others, though, sa we 
have seen, an occasional option is introduced and, for example, the 
thief may commit suicide by burning himself to death instead of 
being killed by another. 

Now there ig little direct indiestion of how these two systems 
have umalgamated. There are really three, but since the code of 
penances for priests alone remain without legal force, ae a manual 
of tenements ninde by priests for priests, it may here be left out 
of sight, exeept to remark thot (a8 everyone knows) out of these 
priestly rules many have been incorporated in effect, rarely in the 
same worls, into the codes, und a whole chapter of this material 
has been fastened on to the code of Gautama (who, however, proba- 
bly did not have this at all in his original work). But how are we 
to imagine the mutual relations of king and priest in making up 
4 code eucli as now exists in most of our texts? The word vrala 
means the law as an. observance to be followed both in religious and 
in criminal cases, av in G. 24, 10, taderata ova means that one 
ahall follow the penance described im the case of capital crimes. 
This is the meaning of the words, dedu loke dhriavraiau in G,. 
6,1,“ two men uphold the luwa in this world (the king and the 
priest), and it is in allosion to this bipartite division of the exeen- 
tive power that the aame author says (11, 81) that ¢ince people 
who commit crimes (go wrong) are destroyed (hereafter) there- 
fore fin dotryopadeio dagdad ca pdlayati, “ the injunctions of the 
priewtiy teacher und the penalty (inflicted by the king) protuet 











* Compare the Comm. to Gantama, 9, i, cited by Bader. The penance 
fa fasting. 
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them,” that is, they are guarded from wrong-loing by the priest’s 
injunction (ns to what penance to perform) as well as by the eor- 
poral punishment inflicted by the king, On the one hand is the 
old and natural rule of those governed by 4 king, colataé o4%-’nan 
siadharme atldpayet, “the king should lead back to their duty 
those who err” (G, 11, 10), and on the other the dharmopadeéa or 





instruction in regard to law which belonge to the priest and is: 


severely punished if undertaken by one of low caste (M. 8, 272) 
and may be exercised only by a priest well versed in ancient lore 
(M. 12, 106), 


That the two passages cited above really belong together is. 


shown by a verse in the Narada Smrti, 15, 20, which practically 
combines them thus: 


loke ‘san dodv avablavyiv avadhydu ca prakirtitau 
brikmanadé cli “va raja ca tau Al ’dam bibhrata jaga! 


“Two persons, a Brahman ani a king, are declared to be exempt 
from censure und from corporal punishment in this world, for 
these two sustain the visible world.” (Cf. G. 11, 32, rajdcdryay 
anindyiu, “king and Brahman are not to be censured ”.) 

The law itself in these passages looks upon the system of priestly 
penances aa one branch of the code of criminal law, as on the other 
hand, the priests do not refuse allegiance to the criminal code as 
carried out by the king. There are, on the one hand, explicit tra- 
ditional Iuwe dealing with the proper punishment of criminals in 
the good old way, where, as in non-criminal law, precedent served 
as authority, For example, in civil law, in the matter of inheri- 
tance, Mannu’s precedent in “dividing his property among his 
sons” made law. But there are also, in all law, many “ onses of 
doubt” and “cases not mentioned” (as they are termed), and in 
regard to theer we may see how the two eystems of authority unite. 
Yj. 3, 501, cays that in criminal cases, one chail perform a pen- 
ancé as est by the Assembly, or, if his crime is not known, he shall 
(for his own moral and religious: satisfaction) perform a secret 
penance. Manu, 11, 248, also gives penances for secret sina, The 
Assembly is defined by Manu, 12, 110, as consisting of three to ten 
persons learned in the Vedas, efc,, the attributes of those who make 
the Assembly, periged, applying only to renee af the priestly 
caste, and thus differing from those characterizing the king’s min- 
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isters and councillors. The purpose of the Assembly is to lay down 
the law, dharma, in “ casos not mentioned,” andmndissu (M. 12, 
108) or “in easea where there is a difference of opinion” (G, 25, 
50, vipratipatfau), withal not only in matters of penance but m 
regard to uny point of law, as is clear from the position of this 
rule in the code of Giitttama. 

Moreover, this assembly of from three to ten may consist at a 
pinch of only one priest and it is significant that the language used 
in regard to the making of laws by the king and by the A saembky, 
even when represented by only one priest, is virtually identical. 
Thus compare these parallel passages: “That which the king shull 
decree, vyavasyel, to be law, let no man violate,” fam dharmam na 
vicdlayet (M. 7, 19) ; and “ That which the priests’ Assembly shall 
ordain, parikalpaye!, as law, Jet no man violate,” tam dharmags 
no widdlayet (ML 12, 110); and further: “That which even one 
Brahman learned in the Vedas shall decree to be law must be con- 
sidered to have supreme legal force,” eko ‘pt vedarid dharmam yam 
cyavasyed dvijotlamak, sa vijiteyah paro dharmah (ibid, 118). 

But the laws thus made by the priest for the king in special 
casce are ut once imbued with the force of precedent and eo become 
part of the traditional code. Thus in Manu 8, 524, the lnw 4s to 
stealing large animals is left to be adjusted by the king: “For 
stealing large animals .. the king (in person) shall adjust the 
penulty, after considering the occasion and the purpose” of the 
theft, Kalam deidya kitryam ca dandam rdjd prakalpayet; but in 
Vi. 5, 77, #¢g., it is stated ag the law that a man who has stolen a 
cow, horse, camel, or elaphant (large animals) shall have one hand 
or one foot cut off. The king no longer has to adjust the penalty; 
the prieet hus alrendy generalized the Jaw and Isid down the pun- 
ishment. Agnin, it is interesting to see that precisely the same 
formula is used in this matter of adjusting penalties as in adjuat- 
ing penances. Thus in Mann 11, 210: “For the removal of of- 
fences for which no expiation has been prescribed one shall adjust, 
prakalpayef, a penance after considering the (offender's) ability 
and the (nature of the) offence,” Compare Yij,, 294, prilyaé- 
ciffam prakalpyam syd: “ Penance shall be adjusted, where no 
expintion is mentioned, after carefnl investigation of place, time, 
age, and offence”; and, again, M. 8,126; “The king should in- 








and ability of the criminal.” Compare Vi. 5, 194, jiidled jltim 
dhanam vayah, dandam prakalpayed riya. 

Which set of rules and formulas, those of the king or those of 
the priest, is older, cannot he absolutely determined. But it may 
be assumed that royal punishment for theft und the law of weregeld 
‘are Vedic and probably still older, while on the other hand the 
lows of penance that have in part been incorporated into the codes 
from Vedic literature and may in part have come from the period 
of Indo-Iranian unity, hove just as good # claim to be considered 
primitive law." The two developments ran on side by side and had 
60 much in common that the words for penalty and penance were 
interchanged, while each syetem made the same distinction between 
intentions! and unintentional sins (crimes), each increased the 
Punishment i in the case of repeated misdemeanors and allotted the 

onishment by the same formule (“after considering time and 
place,” efc.).. According to the legal code, the sinner (criminal) 
may be “purified” by either standard, either performing « pen- 
ance or submitting to legal punishment, or, in some cases, he may 
be obliged to undergo both penalties.’ Yet one penalty or penance 
usually sufficed and m cases where the crimimal could not perform 
& penance (usually this would be anyone except a priest) the legal 
penalty alone could be exacted. A alave, for example, had to suffer 
the Jegul punishment (if be insulted = superior, the offending 
member was cut off) and by the time the penances were made to 
fit into the law the severity of the death-penance made it a matter 
‘of indifference whether one died by “ penance” or by official * cor- 
poral punishment.” Most offences anyway were productive of fines 
in the course of time, which, except in the case of fines received 
fram “ great sinners,” went into the king’s treasury (otherwise to 
the priests, or they were sacrificed to the god of water as purifi- 
eatory).. Apparently the king and his lawe of custom (still of 





* The Wijamenayt Ganihidd Mesh tearer.to.Aipoenant (penance). Foal 
of the code-roles come direst from the (TAitt.) Brihmaga period. Com- 
Tidhins Brakmapa, lot especially the order of allotment of penalties in 
‘the case of “ untruths regarding a man,” cattle, etc. us compared with the 
same order in the Zorvestrian Vendidod. Taitt. Er. 3, 2, 8, 11 in in Ap, 
& 22, ete. For the correspondences, ees Spiegel, Konow (in Simaridh.j, 
and Jolly, Hecht und Bitte, pp. 116 and 142. 

' Jolly, op. cit, p. L21, seg. 
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course unwritten), which ealled for corporal punial nent 

fines, first began’ to be operative io. regard to: cxsea of theft and 
robbery. Other wrong-loing ench as murder, adultery, insults, 
arson, efc., was leit to the injured family or individual to adjust 
(arson, in Visun’s code, is still a private matter punishable by 
private homicide: which is legally justified) and was eventually 
formulated by the priest ss “sin” deserving of euch and such 4 
punishment. ‘The priests then incorporated these rulings into, or 
rather added them to, the code of Good Form or Law which they 
had already elaborated apart from the “ house-hold rules” on the 
one hand and “ penance-rules for priests” on the other. Both 
syateins arose naturally and there is no need to assume: that the 
legal penalty wna in itself a later product than the oode of priestly 
penances, But the kingly code wus later formulated and expressed 
in didactic sentences. We can eee this plainly in the rules con- 
cerning the king himself. At firet there were brief and rather 
naive statements as to how a king should act im time of war and 
peace; then more attention was paid to criminal jurispradence and. 
the Iswa nade on this subject. were made part of the royal laws 
Finally the laws in regard to inheritance, property in general, in 
a word civil law, were added and the rest of the mélange drops. 
awiy and there emerges o real code of civil law. But the inroad 
of the priest upon the royal right of punishment is very marked 
and even to the end the former maintained his independent right 
to sulwetitute penances for (legal) penalties, a= he eucceeded also 
in diverting to himself the payment of weregeld and other fines for 
great crimes. The instruction, upededa, of the priest always de- 
termined the action of the king in later times, since it was. part of 
the law that he should never be without priestly advisors" The 
king’s first duty is “to protect his people” and it whe alwuys: 
understood that part of that protection lay in upholding the laws: 
of families and guilds und castes. Tho priestly caste was itself a 
sort of guild) as well aa custe and ita privilege waa to carry out 
under the king’s protection its office of “ giving instruction,” As 





“Compare Vi &, 194: dosdem prokelpoyed rijd sommantrys brilh- 

maodiA peha, “(considering the offender's caste, ago, etc) after consulia- 
tion with the priests the king should adjust the penalty ™ (for erimea, 
aparddhesu}. Manu 8, 124, gives the same rule, but without mentioning 
the eonwultation with the priests. 
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it gave instruction in regard to penanees, it was the king's duty 
to gee that these penances were performed, Now there is one 

(anique) passage in the law-books which reveals just what hap- 
pens when a recalcitrant sinner (criminal) refuses to submit to 
the penance or penalty which the spiritual teacher hos imposed. 
Tc i¢ of such surpassing interest that it is worth while to translate 
if ii its entirety (Ap. 2, 10, 12, seq.) : 

The corrector (priest) shall order those who have done wrong 
to perform a penance (404/48 nirvedam upadiset) in accordance with 
their acts and with what has been declared (in the priestly rules). 
If they disobey his order (#stram, the came word aa that used af 
a king), he shall make them go to the king and the king shall send 
them to his chaplain (purohita, who must be) ekilled in law and 
worldly affairs (dhermarihakufalam). Thia chaplain shall compel 
(nigudiyyat) the members of the Brahman caste (if the sinners are 
of that caste) and make them (perform the indicated penance) by 
foree and by any means of restraint (imprisonment, efc.), barring 
the infliction of corporal punishment and servitude (in the case of 
priests); but in the case of all other castes, the king, after care 
fully examining their actions, ahall punish (such ainners) even by 
deprivation of life (pranaviprayogdl), though in doubtful cases 
(where the offence is not proved), the king should not punish them 
(na dandam kuryit) oti! he has carefully investigated their case 
by means of ordeals and questionings (ddivaprasnebhyah). But 
(wien hia examination is concluded) the king should proceed to 
punish them.” By the rule of abid. 2, 29, 6, the experts who try 
doubtful cases employ such means na “signe and ordeals” to ex- 
tract the truth (samdehe Wigala dairene '{t ricitya).. According 
to G. 12, 27, the penalty for disobeying the pricat’s instructions 
was-no light matter: “ For not doing ss preseribed or for doing as 
forbidden, pratisiddhaseviyim, a man’s property ehould be taken 
away from him, except hia clothes and food,” Apestamba gives a2 
an penalty for one whe violates any rule (of caste or order) * im- 
imisonment until amendment,” samapaiti, and banishment in case 
Red dathaua te cniind hic ead: But in all except capital crimes the 
intercession of » spiritual teacher, a sacrificial priest, a Snitaka, 
or 4 prince, rdjd, might serve to mitigate deserved punishment to 
# lighter form of punishment (dedrya rtvik endlako rdjeti tranam 
syur anyato radhyit, Ap. 2, eT, 18-20). On thie point Gautama 
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anys: “The penalty should be regulated, according to the person, 
his ability, and the (circumstances and) repetition of the crme; 
or pardon (may be granted) in acoordance with the decision of an 
aasembly of the priests ” (anujidnam vd redavilsamardy mild 
“learned in the Veda,” G. 12, 51-52). | 

Tn regard to the chaplain’s a competence to decide cases of penalty 
and penance, it must be remembered that this priest must be well: 

versed not only in Vedic lore but im legal and business matters. 
Vienu says of such a priest: “The king should choose as a chap- 
lain o man skilled in the Vedas, in the epic, in law-codes, and it 
worldly knowledge, of good family, physically without defects, and 
of austere virtue.” * 

There was no wrong, from slight errors of conduct to murder 
and treason, for which the completed criminal code did not seek to 
find an appropriate penance or penalty. But in case no provision 
had been made for his case, the injured party had only to bring 
the matter to the attention of the priest or go direct to the king 
(nijinam abhigacchet or iytt)™ to get antisfaction. It ts not till 
Niirada’s day that any provision is made for a man’s taking it upon 
himself to punish another for a wanton insult. The old code pro- 
sided for two cases in which one might of one’s own initiative: got 
satisfaction without recourse to the courts. One of these was where 
i man recovered property which had been loaned: “ He who re- 
covers his own property (loaned to another) by any means he con, 
should not be roproved by the king,” na rdyfio wicyah wyat (Vi, 6, 
18).* The other case has to do with killing in self-defence. The 
Inter codes elaborated the idea that one who killed in battle or 
killed an aeetcain was morally and legally blameless, until in Viena 
this reaches the formulated permission to kill almost anyone that 
endangered another's life, property, or weal. Still called “ma- 











"Vi. 3, 70: ovdetihdeodha thakudalam kulieam aeryomgon 
fopearinam purcditer ca caorayet (worklty knowledge is ueeful, practical, 
Enowledee of affairs). 

VL 6, 19 and 20; Yaj. ©. 40 (compare M. 8, L768). To “go to the 
king" meane to aeck justice from bim; if a man without reason brings a 
snit to the king he is punished. 

“ompare Yaj. 2, 40 and ML 8, 50 and 174 (cheedena}) “A epeditet 
may legally recover according as he will,” probably referring to the prac 
tice of door-altting. or foreing the debtor te par hy working on bis fear 
of ghoata, 
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sassin ” (the technical legal term that gave immunity for cilling) 
Any man might be slain with impunity who threatened with sword, 
poison, fire, with u curse, or deadly Atharva Veda magic rite, na 
also an informer (who was likely to endanger one’s life) with the 
king, or one who transgressed with a man’s wife, and even such 
people ne stole one’s fame or wealth or took away one’s religions 
merit (by impairing the use of m sacred pool made by the victim) 
or (landed) property.” 

tn line with this freedom of individual action, Nirada provides 
alco for a lese dangerous form of attack: “Tf « man of the lowest 
caste (such aa those whose business it is to execute criminals, p. 244, 
note $) or an outeast . . offend a superior, he shall be punished 
(by that superior) on the spot by « whipping (given him by the 
superior) .. If such a low person insult (a superior), the man 
insulted should himself punish (rinayam EFurydt) that low man 
end the king has nothing to do with the punishment. . . But if the 
or man is unable to whip the low man, the king should have 











The sittiat to adfusting penalties gave his mandate, except where, 
ae in the case of the thief caught with the goods, the king knew 
his part in advance. There was ut first no formil distinction be- 
tween a sin and a crime and the wide difference of opinion in 
regard to the proper way to treat intentional, as differentiated from 
unintentional, wrong-doing shows that it wae a long time before 
any real distinction waa made between culpa and dolue. What 
gave such great weight to the code of Manu was that for the first 
time it attempted to make an extended survey of legal matters 
under eighteen titles of law and go hlared the way for further 
clarification in subsequent codes. Althongh these eighteen titles 
have been severely criticized, they mark really a great advance, It 
may be worth while to mention them bere in order to show in 
what state was the “law” (that iz, the code of right and wrong) 
when the administration of law began to setile into grooves for 
eee eces oe. Wennen, Si suere a ccrvieiOD of the priestly rales of 

= Vi. 5, 191: wdyatdotcipagnins ca Mapodyatakaram tathd, iikervenms 
hentiram pidunam od4 ‘ro rdjoeu, (192) badrpitibramosam ofi ‘co cidgdl 
eepiifatiyingh, yadseriticherdn anpda dhur dkarmorthahiralin, 

‘Nir. 16, 11-14, phdteyed raja; the ghdie, blow, ia explained as tidga- 
nam, whipping. 
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behavior for priesta, These tithes are: non-payment of debte; 
pledges;-sale without ownership; partnership and non-deliyery of 
what has been given; non-payment of wages; breach of contract. 
(or, breach of guild rules}; revocation of sale and purchase; dis- 
pittes between master and gervant; boundary-lispotes; assault and 
slusider ; theft; violence; adultery; the Jaw between man and wife; 
partition ; dicthye and betting on (fights between) animals. “These 
(the author concludes) are the eighteen topics which oceur im the 
settlement of disputes here (on earth). Let him (the king),. 
relying on the eternal law, determine the affairs of men who mostly 
dispute about these topics. But when he does not inspect such 
affairs himaelf let him appoint to inapect them # learned priest. 
When the king attends to his (legal) affairs he should be aocom- 
panied by three priests a» members of hia court’? In the early 
‘law’ manuals, civil aod criminal law together make only a stall 
fraction of the whole and these topica are briefly and confuse 
mingled, but both together take far less space than the rales for 
students and for religious penanoces, 

“The eplritual teacher is the recognined corrector, éistar, of 
worthy Aryans, while the corrector of criminals ‘(evil-couled) is the 
king, but the corrector of those whe #in in secret ie the god of hell.” 
So says a verse imputed to Nirada.“ But the priest must not be 
thought to have evaded hie own responsibilities in fashionmg the 
law for his people. He gave precedence to his own caste and 
exempted it from capital punishment and from slavery (as penal- 
ties for crime), but he did not assume even the right to Iny fies 
paid as penalties. The priest may only reprove and name the 
penance to be performed; the king alone may inflict punishment 
and designate the fine" 1t is aleo to the honor of the priest that 











"Mann, $311, In the earlier code of Gautama only fifty-two short 
‘clauses are devoted to civil and criminal law altogether. Of these, four 
tem have to do with abuse (inenlte) ond stand at the head of the Het, 
followed! ot intervals by right short clauses on theft (15-19, 4-H, and 
association with thieves, 49-50), eight on damaye by cattle, elght on legul 
interest, Uhree on adverse possesdion, thren on debts and deposits, two on 
punishment in the case of priests, and two on modification of penalty and 
pardon. The text of the whole discussion (on criminal] and civil law) 
could he printed on & page of this JowewaL 

“Nar. Parld 60. For Atmovel as worthy Aryans, see G. 9, 2 and VE 
G1, 68. It rather implies a priest; ef, M5, 43, 

 Brhaspati, Smpti, 27, 8. 
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he enunciated the doctrine, which bore hard on his own caste, that 
“knowledge makes a difference,” that is, the higher hie caste the 
greater is the guilt of the offender. In a case of theft, for etample, 
the sin of o priest is reckoned as much more than that of an 
(ignorant) man of the lowest caste. “For those who know, the 
greater ig the guilt,” mdyd “pi ca visesena widrater abhyadhikam: 
bharet.*" This means that the Brahman who steals haz to pay 
back double as much as a man of the next lower caste, and 60 an 
down, so that, while a alave has to repay eight times the value of 
what he has stolen, a priest haz to pay sixty-four times as much 
“or even more,” as Matiu pitilessly adds.™* 





“Nir. lee. eit. 52; compare also, in referenee to the king aw a possible 
criminal (Manu, 8, 335-036): “If father, teacher, friend, mother, wife, 
eon, or domestic priest fail to attend to their duties, they should not go 
wapunished by the king. In any cuse where a private individual would be 
fined = copper, in that case the king ought to be fined a thousand; aa 
stands the law." 

M. 8, 398, cf G. 12, 16; egtdpddyom ateyekilbigam didrasye . . 17, 
tidugo ‘tikrame dandabAdyastvoam. The thief “ taken with the goods* is 
evhogha (M0, 270; Vas. 19,39). According to Nir. 14, 15, tho discovery 
of the goods on a mum proves that he is a thief and extravagant living 
proves that he bas the goods, schoghogruhond! steyam hodham atgupe- 
bhogates. The expression sshodha does not oceur (in this eens) in Gau- 
tama or Apastamba. 


HMIRIAN ATHARVA VEDA, BOOK ELEVEN 
EDITED WITH CRITICAL NOTES 
LeRor Cane Banuer 
Introduction 

THe BLEVENTH Book of the Piippalida herewith presented is 
the ahortest published and one of the three shortest in the manu- 
script: it contains nothing of unusual interest. ‘The material is 
presented in the same manner as in previous books. 

Of the ms.—This eleventh book in the Kashmir ms begins [13858 
und ends £1416, covering three folins. There is no defacement of 
the ms: the pages have 20 lines. each, 5 

Punctuation, wimbers, ef¢—Punctuation is more regular than 
in most of the books previously edited, and the stunzas are num- 
hered regularly for the first time since Book One. Al! the stanzas 
of three hymns are correctly numbered, in another there ia only 
one mistake, and in the other three hymns there is confusion. 
There are only seven hymna (kindas) in this book, and no sign of 
grouping these into anuvikas: only at the end of hymns three, four 
and five does a numeral appear to indicate the kinda number; 
spact ia left for it after hymn seven. There are.only a few cor- 
tections marginal sg interlinear: in the left margin opposite the 
ond of hymn five is“ firjasam rea” and a star. Accents are marked 
dn all hot the first stanza of hymn six, a hymn which appears in 
RV and a number of other texts. Accents have been almost en- 
tirely Incking in the me since Book One (ef. J408 30, 189). 

Extent of the book.—Tho book has seven hymns, all metrical. 
Tf there is a normal number of stanzas it is 14, as three of the 
hymns have 14 stanzas, The facte sre set forth in the following 
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New and old material—Two of the hymna m thie book are 
$19, 34 and 35; one is part of RV 10.97: we may fairly count 52 


ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-SAKHA 
BOOK ELEVEN 
! 

[11388] atha ekddaséas bandin likhyante 22 2: oi namo nérd- 
yand- [9] ya 2 oh namas filotamaydi z om nano jvalabhagavatyai 
£ fom namo ga- [10] wefdys 2 cs oh erst le hath vrsannyantt 
garbharm dadamié yonydth ya- [11] di devaparisthita | prajish fo- 
hath no vindase # 1 2 om dhatd te fam w- [128] nivali varunint 
pro yrichali | pumdrsar: putram indrani sata- [13] tdydin dadhatu 
fez 2 2 somerklas fe vaksandeu garbhas puri pumd- [14] n krtak 
survdnigas tithnor jlyatdim agnir eGranyo Ardibhih 2 3 2 dhawbt- 
[15] rath karmanyar prastarh (4 wadhrith earvesinn Rkrnomi | Al 
munaa Le lohitad ga- [16] rbhas sam rarialdm vrsikopeh 2 4 2 teagta 
pitiéaly te prdjarn dhata[17 |tokanm dadhaiu te | naka sivyas oa sitcyd 
bhitasyesind bhuvanasya de« [18] vt 5 2 sinivdiim anumatin rl- 
kart guetith sarasvatim. | de- [19] wind patnyli ya devt indranim 
wrase huve 2 4 2 abhida- [20] (8 urddhwragbhd aristiri vtrasiryath 
| vi jayatarn pra jayatio bie- [f139a) Avt tharaty putrint 2 7 ¢ 
porteruca garbhorn dehi masyah pracyosta lohitam | ano- | 2] nonah 
purne jayalam asthapa naridho piktcadhitah £ 8 = tuan dadhisi 
dvipades ca- (4] tuspade garbharh prajiim ecate visvaripa | kuni- 
kradad vrsabho vidumopd prajdpe- [4] fe tanvarn dahi garbhatn 
50 sabhibrandan sianayan dhehi garbham vidyotamanas pavamd- 
[6] no vidbhih | parjanyo mah prihivt rebhasd | veatdpies rastro- 
vadhindry posing | [6] 210 24 te naydmi ersanam yas prajinans 
prajdpatth | sa te dadyat trligamh (7) garbhar yonyiin vidi pra- 
jam et) : ye erstno garbhamkria rimgimim sumenasah [8] tars 
te Avayilmi tad w te enmpaddhyatim 2 12 2 agnes te teastur riruntd 
indi so- [9] mid vrhaspateh putram te pulraklimaydi devebhyo 
mir mame prajiim 214 2 afgad afiga- (10) ¢ som gravate tad yonda 
pratt tisthatu | prajd te waksiind fay lars te bijath wir whale | F144] 
sie 

For the introductory _phrase and invocation read: athiikidndas 
kando likhyate-< 22 om namo niriyaniya = of namas tilotamiyai 
3 oh namo jvilibhagavatyii z om namo ganediva zs 
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For the hymn read: vred te ‘ham +reanyantyii garbhermh dadhi- 
mi yonyam | yadi devaparisthita prajith tokamn na vindase % 1 % 
dhité te tain eimivali varuniini pra yacchati | puminsarmh putram 
indrini Teatatiyim dadhiitu te-z 2 2 satinvriktas te vakeandeu garbhas 
purbaith pumin krtah | sarvifigas tinvo jayatim agnir virapyor 
vritibhih =z 3/2 gambihirath karmaryath prastharn tin vadhrin sar- 
vin krnomi | atmanas te lohitid garbhas sari vartatath ypsikapeh 
24 ctvagti pindatu te prajiith dhaita tokam dadhitu te | naka sivyne 
ca sificyi bhittusyesina bhuvanasyn devi z 5 z sinivilim anumatim 
Takim guiigim sarasvatim | devinith patni ya devindranim avase 
huvez 62 abhijité vpddhagarbha arististi viresir ya | vi jiiyatirh 
pra jayatizh bahvi bhavatu putrini 2 7 z parisrutarh garbhath 
dhehi misyith pra cyceta lohitam | aniinah pirgo jiyatim tasthipi 
‘nandho “pigicadhitah « 8 x tvath dadhisi dvipade catugpade gar- 
bhath prajim ejate visvariipa | kanikradad vreabho fvidumop’ 
prajipate tanvirh dhehi garbham 2 9 2 a ndai stannyan dhehi 
eeiiests A ten nse fate aia oh | parjanyemarh prthivith 

retasivithipimh raseniiueadhinith paéinim 2 10 2 i te nayimi 
vpeipaih yaq:prajhndth prajapatih | on te dadhySt trtiyern: gerbham 
youyith vijath prajim 2 11 x ye vrsino gurbharhkrta rtviyaniim 
sumedhassh | tafe te hvayimi <siitave> tad u te sampadyatim 
#12 2 agnes te tvastur varundd indrit somiid vrhaspateh | putrath 
to putrakimayii devebhyo nir mame prajim z 13 x alfigad-afgit 
sam. sravatu tad yoniin prati tisthatu | prajii te vakeini dayat tam 
te bijam nir fhatu * 1421 » 

Over eravatu in £13910 is written in amall characters bhavata. 

A sianza in MG, 2. 18. 2 is similar to our st 7; in a it has 

hinninds but Tecan get nothing similar to that out of our ms 
senile? Kester’ edition leaves a hiatus between pides a and b, 
and I have done the same: in b MG has arista virasiivari. and in d 
iyam bhavatn tokini. With our Sed of ApMB 1.13. led and HG 
1.25. led. With 9c ef BV 6.83.1¢ which ends with jiradinuh, 
and with 10a cf RV 5,83. 7a. In 14¢ I have accepted vakeSna aa 
a participle of vaks, but it is anomalous; it might be better to read 
vakganisu yi; 144d does not yield « very good meaning. 


[£13911] aharh saso yamanan sago bhiitir yokemam ajijanii. | 
imam sahaerabha- [12] ga indro wigan ndsayiti te = J = yas 
yas oa krias svoyomjd ula haryah [13] devd indrajyestha indro 
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vitan nilsaydi fe 22 2 vigarasga vijya- [14] mbhasyesudhar mad 
dhanus pitd ddityis puditydd visa nisayantu te 2 3 2 [15] dhan- 
ving jay ised apaskamiasya bihvoh apdytaé chamgai kurmalad 
visa- [16] ndSayimi te = § 2 alavalir ara Hesnam atho sya yo 
thukham devi parja- [17] nyuretasisave kreuld namak 25 5 imd- 
satrayo figiraso gaulama vl- [18] rudham viduh tayd bharadvijag 
kanvo vifan ndsayali te 2 6 = yas ted [19] stripd upasado yas pumso 
dh druhan. aklintam samklintatn sndva taku [20] te kalpaydmasi 
aTsvitenidbhram syivaydmi yakemam te tanvarn pari |vd- [{139b] 
fa ya cagrus fe guru riijd laghu krnmasi 2 8 2 tendham rio tena 
rian nd- [2] daydmii fe | yathd nos satyar purusas sada vadulum 
arhasi 2 9s viskandhara fa-(3] d dpifararh vifaram vrsnyd vayar 
jambhehanu grihath safikham tranujayendn ajama- (4) sis 10 2 
sunam id posadhayo ni dadhe bhesajdya bark | dhandyavah sand- 
yabas. pu- [5] rusarn parayignavah 2 11 2 @ ta pativdnt devajata 
virudh dytyyd kid | [6] taythem indradattayd visan ndgayimi te 
3 12 2 alasya ryafijanasya ve- [7] sfalah skotaparnaadhe granthe 
fyddydyusvis twid visin nafaylmi le 2 18 2 stkar (8) viskandha 
propata cagena kikidivyd | sikath vitasya drajya sitkamh nadia nihd- 
[9] haya s 242 

Read: ahath sasiu yamanarh sasiu bhitir yakemati ajijarat | 
imam sshasrabhiga indro vieath naéayiti te z 1 z yas kiiryo yaa 
nasayati te 2 2 visarasya vijambhasyesudhir mata dhanug pita | 
adityas tpudityad vigarh nZfayanty te z 3 x dhanvino jyiya isva 
apaskambhasya hihvoh | apigthic chrpigit kurmalid vignmh nada- 
yimi te 24 2 alavater dra sirspam atho ‘syi yan mukhoam | devih 
parjanyaretass igave kroutd namah 5 < imam atrayo ‘figiraso 
gautami virudham viduh | tayd bharadvajas kanvo visarh ndaviti 
te z 6 2 yée tvi striind upasado yis putieo ‘dhy druhan | aklintath 
suthklintam eniva taku te kalpeyiimasi z 7 2 vita ivibhram cyiva- 
yami yakemarh te tanvah pari | yiti yac oakrus te gory ernja 
leghn kromasi 2:3 2 teniiham trto tena visarh nddayimi te | yatha 
nas satya puruga sadi vaditum arhasi 2 9 = viskandherh tad 
apisarum viéaram vrenvi vayam | jambhalanur grihath Saikhath 
ttvinujay enfin ajimasi 2 10 2 Sunam id vai osadhayo ni dadhre 
bhegajiya kam | dhanfyavah eandyavas purusati parayisnavah 2 
Tl-a ya te patiranl devajiitd virud dyusyi kta | tayiham indra- 
datiay& vigatii nifayaimi te z 12 x alasyn vyaitjanasye vestatah eku- 





| 


teoazpuitiViliecanline See ios he tel Sle am eee 
sikath yiskandham pra pata cigenu kikidivya | sikurh vitasya dhra- 
jy’ sikat nasyn nihikaya 214.22 | 

There is much uncertainty in detail in the text here, particulas 
in stt 7 and 8, With our abe cf $ 4.6. 4c ond be; for st 14 see 
RV 10. 97. 13. 





3 
($ 19.34) 


[£1399] jargidisi jahgido raksatasi jangidak dvipas catugpad 
a- [10] smikam sarvam rakeatu jangidah = 15 2 yt kréchratir- 
pancisis chatam krtydkrta- [11] @ ca ye | sarva vyunakin tayasa 
rasiin yongidas karat. 2 8 + rasa kritrimam nddasa-|12| rosos 
sapla visrasuh apelu jaigiddmatim igupastera sidhayd « 8 < [13] 
briyddicna vdyam atho ritidisanah athe suhasvar jarigidds pari 
mara yor [14] st l@risam 2 4 220 jangidarye muhied port nog pile 
rigealah riscam cha- (15) ndhari yena simahd samakasojojad nis 
ted devd ajanayan nigthitam bhidimyd- (16) m adhki tam wo tedigird- 
yati erdhmanag pirryd riduk ¢ 6 2 na ted pirvd RNs, 
na tel caranty @ navd | vibddha ugro jangidas paripindy 
galah [18] atvayopadim bhagavo jatgidimulaviryak purd ta cae 
ya safo- [19] pendro piryom dadkdu 2 6 2 ugra itye Carats pata yi 
indrojmanasa dadhau | a- [20] minds sarvd rakeinet jahi raksdrisy 
opadhe | Asariram wisartkars ca- [£1400] lsark prenydmayui tak 
manmin witraiinadam arava jangidas karat 27 z 

Read: jaigidisi jafgido raksitisi jaigidah | dvipiw eatugpad 
asmikath sarvain raksatu jafigidah ¢ 1 2 yah krochris tripahciaie: 
Satam krtyikrtas ca. ye | earvih vinaktu tejaso ‘rasid jaigides 
karat 22 arnsarh kptrimath nidam arieis sapta viernsal) | apeto: 
jafigidimatin igum asteva sidhaya x 3-2 kptyadigano va ayam atho 
*ritidGyanah | atho cahaavith jafigidas pra na fiyinsi tarieat 2 4-9 
ea juigidaryn mahimi pari nag plitu viévatah | viskanidharh yeni 
sieaha satiekandham oja ojasi = 4 2 nis {vi devil ajanayan nixthi- 
tah bhiimyim adhi | tam o tviiigira iti vrihmands pirvya viduh. 
26 2 na tri piirvé osadhayo na tv caranti ya navah | vibidhn nETO 
jaligidas paripanas sumafigalah 2 7 x atha tpadani bhagavo jafigi- 
Himitavirya | puri ta ugraya sata upendro viryai dadhiu 2 & 
* ners it te vannspate indre ojminam fi dadhiu | amtvis sarvi 
raksitiei jahi rakeatay osadhe 2 9 x Adarirath yisarikath balisash 
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£1023 

In the top margin of £1400 stands “x 1 2 3.2” indicating the end 
of the hymn. ‘The “15 at the end of et 1 indicates mistakenly 
the inclusion of the stanza in the preceding hymn: our et 2 is num- 
bered correctly, but note irregular numbering after st 4. The text 
here given varies in places from that of the vulgnte; the trouble 
aome yuiseuves are fully treated im Whitner’s Tranalation. It 
zhould he remembered that there is reason for believing that $ Bk 
19 was drawn from Piipp, in which case we do not have two inde- 
pendent texts to work with. 

4 


(8 19. 35) 


[f140a1} tndre- [2] sya nima grhnanta seayo jangidans daduh 
decd ya cokrur bhesajam ugre viska- [3] ndhadizanam z f = ma 
no rakzalu jangido dhanapdlo dhandiva dev yor cokrur vrd- [4] 
Amanag. paripinam ardliyam 2 2 2 druhdndasam ghoracakgum pa- 
pakried- [5] nam dgatarn | fds feat ethasracakso pratibodhena 
niioys | paripdne mt jangi- |G) dak 2 3 = para md divas pera mi 
prikiryth pary antariked! pare md virwdbhyah [7] pare md bhitdt 
para motha bhavgd dito diso jangidas pile asmin, : 4 2 [8] ye 
rrnaro devakrta yoco bibhrthe tyd | serves toin vigvabhesajo rosin 
jangi- [9] daz kerat. s 5 z js 

Read: indrasya niime grhpanta fsavo jafigidami daduh | devi 
yarh cakrur bhesajam agre viskandhadfisanam < 12 ea no takeatu 
jafigido dhanapilo dhaneva | devia yar: cakrur yrihmanay pari- 
painam aritiham 2 2 2 durhirdam ghoracaksusam papakrivanam 
agatam. | tithes tvath eahasracakgo pratihodhena niéaya paripino “si 
jaigidah x 3 pari ma divas pari mA prthivyih pary antarike’t 
pari mi yirudbhyah | pari mi bhiitat pari mota bhavyid dis-fito 
jsfigidas pity asmin z 42 ya renavo devakria ya uto bibhrte ‘nyah | 
sarvahe tin yisyahhesajo ‘rasin jaigidas karat 5242 

In st Sa I have emended as suggested by Whitney; in Sa since 
Sates Maid diel cciahraatiialor our, A tiave renavo wean deal: witti 
that; at Edgerton’s suggestion I accept it; “ ye” of the me suggests 
a following initial consonant or short #, and that hea led me to 
consider ve ‘disnavo. In 5b I suggest a form similar to that given 
by BPP but closer to our m=, The relationship of § Bk 19 and 















hymn. 
5 


(£14009) profi grhdint prihiciniyafam clad djzyasya [10] mathe 
fam Jariran mati dhaaum asya ditus tram rakea barhisyd yathasat. 
slz 

Read imith dhenum inc: pida a seems possible altho the sub- 
junctive grhiini is not quotable, and I have thought that perhapa 
grahini and ni dhattim might better be read. 


[11] wia tedAur varunasya patirim atho fedhur aditim visra- 
ripdm adhijard- [12] yum dghdre haryavdham agndv asyd mahi- 
indnaim suhomi 22 2 

Read patuim in pada a, °ripim in ¢; atho would be betier in nn. 

a suho- [13] soa tamfum anpvdiafdnah so gnisfomada dofalam 
samdpa adhijardyurht [14] savalela yo dadfti fark sti devth svar 
drohayantt 23 2 | | 

In pada a read sahasvin tantum °tutins, in b ‘gni®, in ¢ m- 
vateaith, in d Grobayanti. 

adhijartyu [15] sear drohayanty anena datiah sudugha cayodhah 
sahasmédi duhdes [16] satadhdram aksatam amuthgmitnn loke yuga 
uilaraemin. ¢ 4 2 

Read adhijariyus ° Erohayaty in a, datti in b; § 18. 4. 50b reada 
aa suggested here, hut dakgind Is the noun. In pidaz ed read aaho 
‘smi duhiwh ° akeliam amusmin, | | 

[17] of catsint gduryenasyd ralso ajaro jardyesnt. 
trtiyars wudskeani [18] paorinindiiam yal lasmdd deva adhijardytm 
dAuk 5 « 

In ab we should probably tread giur yenisyi, but we should con- 
sider also giurenisyi: In d read adhijariyum. 

& dhdeaya [19] Avant tdordhano nfard feak srerddz smdi | imam 
indra mahatd me [20] ni rakes sam prajayd fated sem balena 28s 

In pada b the only suggestion I can make is to read ‘ntara teak 


stuva idadhe ‘amfi; but there is nothing compelling shout this. 
ia'e vad 31. 


durveddvasthid dha- (f140b] hudhd parasiad pidve devah pratt 


palyonty Gyalin yd bhadri yd sorvatah samici- [2] ¢ eedihur bha- 
caf me jariyuh :7 2 
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-In pada a read "iivactid hahndha, in b dyatim, in ¢ samici: for d 
Edgerton suggests sed dhur bhavatu me ‘jariyuh. 

gratam dhenum adhijardyurn s seudharn krnwinah [3] pro dadhaty 
trahmane sahasmdi duhdm sohasudhdram aksalam amusminn loke 
pora- [4] me oyoman, | 

The margin gives the numeral “8.” In pads a read grstirm, in b 
dadatu, in. cd eaho ‘smii duhitmh eshasradhiram aksitam amusmin. 


rattan jardyus pradaday piyiizam yo no dadhdiu sudughim a 
dhenum | [5] tasya devdm vavaria dyul J rohatu sukriam a lokarh. 

In pada read jariyu pradadat, in b dadati and u dhenum: mc 
devi api vuvarttivoh, ind sa dro° and ulokam. $ 9. 9. 4e ia some- 
what similar to pada a. 

The margin gives the numeral “ 9.” 


paricilim adhijard- [fi] yuma nadhd fire yadaditm da pra etain 
syondrn Jagmdin sivd Srcha #4 no hirisir ha- [7] 2 daivyena 10 2 

For the first two padas I can make no helpful suggestion; in ¢ I 
would read 4ivith diveha, in d mai no and mahasa. 


bhadrakriam sukptam ddisam bhuva saram bhuvam prati grhndsy 
dys- [8] tin | ghytaériyam nabhami sarmeasino dewin manusydrin 
asurin afarhi | I] ¢ 

With bhuvath sarari and dyatim the first two padas can stand. 
Head nabhasi in ¢, manosyin in d and probably utarsin: this will 
bring d into close agreement with & 8. 9. 244. 


patica (9) derds previzfaranta efim diras, (wastd varuno mittro 
agnift | fe sarve savitur mahya- [10] m etém teha fivam pratiranta 
fyuh = 122 

Read indras and mitro in pide b, and probably “sivisur in c: 
in dtaiha. The past ppl act ia rather surprising here if it is really 


kasyapo yors jamadagnir vasigtha yya-([11) yo yunagye sanur 
agra etam | bhoradrajo grawlamo artviramnah syonan viseime- 
[12] tro dadugag pratirinty dgwh 2 13 x 

Read “yath in pada a, in b senor and etim, but I cannot solve 
yunasya: in ¢ read gotamo and possibly atrivaniah or even athar- 
vinah; in d syonath viévimitro, and pratiranty. Edgerton sng- 
gests atris kanvah for “ artvirarnnab.” 





Grjam devobhyar subhaga Grjarn manusgyd wla | [13] drjari 
mtrbhgo aghna trjamn dadhatu ma vita <5 z a 

The only eatisfactory procedure here seems to me to be to place 
the second pads at the end; then imitating Kiné 89.12 we con 
write a fairly good stanza, thus: firjach devebhyas subhaga (Girjavh 
pitrbhyo agrhnam | firjam dadhatu mii visa firjaiii manusya ute 
zl42i52 Ine dadatu me would seem hetter, 

In the left margin opposite this stanza is tirjasam rea. 

6 
(RV 10,97. 1-11) 

[£140b13] yi jatd osadhayo dewe- [14] bAyas triyugam purd 
manye na babhrundm aham satam dhdmdnd salvatah 2 1 ez [15] 
om Sitath vo amba dhdméni sahisram wla vo rdhah | dha salakra- 
tavo yéydm é [16] agadim kyta | om tmdth me agadien krla 2 2 2 
om puspacalts prasiimalt [17] 9 phalinir aphald utd | _abeton 
yestharifvarir cinidhas parayignicah § 2x [18} om dgadht Fla ma- 
fara wid vo devir iba eruve apdmsi vighnatir wi raked (19) 4 
catiyamindm = 4 2 niskrtin ndma vo mild niskriin ndma vas pila | 
sa- (20) dd patattriné stha yad émayati niskria 2 6 2 [{1410] aé- 
tatthé vo migtdunam parnd po wisatiy krld | gobhdei (4¢ kildsita 
yit sand adhi [2] pairutom, 2 @ sydd dhd vdpyann imd dendhir 
hista ddadhe | Atma yiksma- [3] sya nrsyali pund Acagrbho patha 
= 7 2 dé chiismd dsadhindth givo gosthd-(4| d iverate | dhinam 
sanigpantindm dimdnam tara pdurusah 10 = ydd dsadhaya- [5] & 
fagmata rijdnaé dimitic wa | vipras si weyate bhisig rakpohd- 
miraed- [6] tanak | aivavatim somdratim firjiyantin vitojasam | 
deitei sirnd é- [7] aadht | nylé ma pirayin if 2 6 x ati vbfvts 
paristhd stendiva vrajd- [8] m akramet. deudhayas précicyaeur wit 
bith o¢ tanco tish fact visadiignnachm, 

Head! yi jith osadhayo devebhyas triyngarh puri | manye ou 
babhrinam shar tar dhiméni sapta ca z 1 z Gitmi vo amba 
ihimini sabasram uta vo ruhah | adhil satakratavo yiyam imata 
me agadaih krta 2 2 2-pugpavatis prasimatis phalinir aphali ute | 
aavi. iva sajitvarir virudhag pirayignavah 2 3 2 osadhir iti miataro 
yad vo devir ups yruve | rapiitai vighnatlr ita rakead catayamanah: 
242 nigkrtir nima vo mité niskrtir nima vas piti | anda patn- 
trinih stha yad Gmayati mig kpti z 5 x advatthe vo: nisadunath 
parne vo vasatis kpti | gobhija it kilizathn yat sanavetha pilrusam 
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: 6x yad whath vijayann imA osadhir hasta adadhe | itmi yaksma- 
syu nasyati puri jivagrbho yathi 2 7 2 op. eaten cae ae 
gosthid iverate | dhanari sanigyantinim atminarh tava piruga 
z 82 yad osadhnyaz cam agmata Tijinas camitiv iva | vipraa se 
ucyaute bhisag raksohimivacatanah z 9 x advivatim somivatim Or- 

aoa udojasam | fivitai aarvi ogadhir turto mi pirayin iti 
2 10 2 ati visvds poristhiis stena iva vrajam akramoh | osaihayas 
priicucyavur yat kith ca tanvo rapes tat Saci visadisenamt z 11 
aQez 

Por this hymn ef ales VS 12. 75.1%; TS 4.2,.6,1;-MS 2.7.13; 
ES 16. 13; our text agrees now with one now with another of these: 
but for 10d I find no parallel. It seems clear enough that the next 
ee begins ae given below bot the extra plida in st 11 here makes 
aspect that some stanzas of this hymn have been lost. It is 
. Sisen hy thut the ma accents these stanzas (except the first), and 
that this is the longest passage accented since Book 2. 





7 


[f14129) ahijambhas cardmasi | muskdrarho gawdm iva | Bild 
upasrjyam (10) Aarmi upastambhe prdikvam 3 
Read in pida « “jambhis and remove colon; read “harho in b, 
upaspjan hanmy in ¢, and prdikvam in d. 


ye ke celam apiseegur nd trindamite wisada- [11] lam nrpa dri 
Papate grhah 

This seems to be intended as a complete stunm but T can see 
eee it except perhaps isur va followed by a form of \/trd or 

of \y trh. 


aichinnak trad vito hante aichinnam abhi rargatu | & [12] kulena 
bhessyena tendhin jabhaydmasi | sticet tannim aksakah doyandin 
a- [13] rust aka = 

In pido es 1 would read achinnam, in b ichinnam, in d jambh°. 
It is not wholly clear that the next two pidas belong to this stanza: 
in # perhape tunvim is meant; in { read SsyanaA and akah, which 
perhaps is also af the end of e; I cannot restore pada e. 


asiidharinh visum wbhayos svajasya ca | adhikrasya ya ro- [14] 


pls (dy ifo wi naydmasi | 
In pada a read asitasyaharam ; b as here is 8 10. 4. 10b: in ¢ the 


able, or dadhivaktrasyn, in d read ti. | 

idam piidvo ajayate idam asya vivarianam | [15] idara kani~ 
krado magu dvigate tu pardvasam. z 

In pédas sb read ajayatedam, and cf & 10, 4. ab: inc we might 
—pariyanam in 5 10, 4. 7h). 


vigilcindry vdtd pahen- (16) tu wifvag vargantu orstayah visvag 
visa pra meha tears Sutadhara ivdvatah | 8 || 

In pada a read visicin and vuhantu, in b and ¢ visyag, and in 
¢ vigam, ‘This is stanza 6. 

[17] wiratarm harilas srja mitiro vartayate ratham | tenapi lal- 
hiya tena pi- [18] yiigarh nahindpinah | Tr 
In pidas ab read spjan mitro; I have no suggestion for cd. Ed- 
gerton would suggest ahiniganam at the end of d, 


yenendrajasya yena mrmao yena erttramh parddhingh [19] tend 
Satakrate team aher jitan jambhagam z 2 2 

For pia a here 1 would suggest yenendrajasya npmnarh, in b 
vrirar: *hhinot, in d jambhayah. 


praty amodalay prthi- (20) vt prati dylus prati eiryah paideo 
yod afvamdld Krandendhin aptra- [£141] pat. rajyus ca darfvalt 
fere poyantls prihicim anu t 4 ¢ 

Read amodata in a, place colon after siryah and also after api- 
vapat. Ine I think we have to read datvati, and with ‘payantis 
in f the two pidas will be readable even. with rajjué singular. De- 
lete “z" im e. 

Apo siryante [2] ndmrla méindrant avidhavdbhavat. naivimaste 
viivag risam akhtnam iva #i- [3] yokam, s&s 

In ab we may probably read nimrata senirany; ino nndimas fe 
seems possible, followed by visvag; for akhinam we might read 
akhanam ; or perhaps ikhanam : the stanza seems to be a patch-work 
and not at all clear, 

indrignt milirdvarunas trasiiram adifirh bhagam | Avayam ar- 
eaffan [4] phdromh md saya purwso risal. 

In pida a read °yarund, in « hvayiimo ‘rvaiicath, for d ma no 
‘yarh purugo rigat. 
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sadyo jito kanikradai. | solvo dya dhinatas krandend- [5] dvasya 
vijino hanyonte dhoyo prihok. 2 6 22 22 ity atharvanipdi- [6] 
paladayaé Sakhayarh ebddaso dhydyas samaptah 2x az 

Read: sadyo jato ‘kanikradat sa ulvo ‘dhy adhiinuta | kranden’- 
‘Syaaya Yijino banyantihayah prthak 212 27 2 

ity atharvanikapiippalidiyim sikhiyim ekidaSo ‘dhyiiyss sa- 
miptah zz = zz 

In piida d we might let hanyanty stand reading after it ahoyah. 





A New Manuscript of Ali Risa Abbasi 








: ’ 
Ali Riza Abbasi, is well known as a ininiaturist in hiv native coun- 
For this reason, we have in European technical literature muiny 
works dealing with his painting.* 

But Ali Riza’s ability as a calligrapher, celebrated in his time, 
is less known to us in consequence of the rarity of the manuscript: 
written by his hand. Of complete manuseripts we have only three, 
which are in the Rumian Public Library at Petersburg (Dorn, 
Catalogue, p, 290, N $02; Dorn, Mélanges Amatques, VI, pp. 97 


and 103, Nos. 3 and 18) and one separate cheet in the British 


Museum (Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the Brit- 
th Museum, Vol. 2, p. 782, Add. 23609), 


i am very hsppy to rall attention to a fourth manneeript took 


by our calligrapher, which is in the possession of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. ‘This manuscript contains the Mrs- 
nevi (poem) “ Ferhad and Shirin” of Vahshi, a mediocre Persian 
poet of the 10th century, He was born in Bafik, Kirman, spent 
nearly the wholn of his life in Yazd, and died there ahout 1553 4. n. 
His love-story of Ferhad and Shirin ja an imitation of Nizami’s 
poem “ Khosraw and Shirin” and is written in the «ame metre, 
Aozaj, © Ferhad and Shirin” was left unfinished by the author 
(Rieu, op, cit, Vol. 2, p. 663). Manuscript copies of this work are 
not uncommon; for inslance, the British Museum possesses five 
(Or, 318, Or, 826, Add. 6634, Add. 7721, Suppl. 308; see Rieu, 
Catalogue), and in other European libraries there are many others. 
Moreover, thia poom has heen lithographed twice in Teheran (A. 3. 
1263 and 12754. p, 1847 and 1858), onve in Calentta (4. 4. 
1249 = 4. Dp. 1833) and twice in Bombay (a. a. 1274 and 1919 


"For instance: F. Sarre “ Rigs Abbasi, ein persischer Miniaturmaln:,” 
Aunat wad Kinatler, October 1910: J. von Rarabarek, “Hise-: Abbasi, 
ela persiacher Ministurmaler,” Bitsungsber. d. K. Akademie d. Wie, ow 
Wien, philos.-histor. Klaser, B. 167, Abh. 1, IM: F. Sarre-E Mittwook, 
“£0 Josef von Karaharek * Rics.j Abhasi,’” Der Islam, 2 Won: ¥. R Mar- 
Sant Miniature Painting and Printers im Persia, Indié, and Turkey, 
London 1912; F. Sarre-E. Mittwoch. Zeichoungen pon Riza Abbasi, 
Milnchen 1914; amd so om. 
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T bie lant Lire mitoine the arena lori cf Al Flin A Fann ad. 





Brie} Notes eT1 
ition we have in the New York 





A.p. 1857 and 1594), The last ec 
Central Public Library (*OMO). 
Our manuscript (Atcess, No. 29.28) is the gift of Dr. Vladimir 
G: Simkhovitch, who bought it in New York of Riza Khan Monif, 
whose father waa once governor of one of the Persian provinces. 
The size of the mannecript in binding is 974 x6%% in,, without 
binding 934 x 5% in.; written space 634 2354 in. The binding 7 is: 
of mediocre quality, tooled trown leather slightly embossed with 
gold -and decorated with a design impressed upon the leather and 


“Where are: 44 folios. The writing is Nastaliq, 12 lines to a page 
in two columns with salmon outline and narrow bands of blee, 
gold, red and green colors, The outer border of the pages is light 
blue. The paper of the text, glued upan the blue space, is cream 
colored with gold specks. The writing, careless enough, very often 
without diacritical points, is in black ink, tut the titles are in red. 
The title-page of the manuecript (fol. 1b) is deeorated in the upper 
part with floral arabesques in bine, red, and yellow on gold and 
dark blue backerounds, Fol, 2a is decorated with animal scenes in 
edld ona broad light-blue border. 

On the last page, 448, after the verses we find this line: * Ali 
Riza Abbasi, the poor, has written it.” In this line lies the whale 
value of our manuscript, because, as I mentioned above, it is the 
fourth of the known worke of Ali Riza, a2 vslligrapher. The evi- 
dence of this sentence is confirmed by the signature, which mey he 
een in the accompanying photograph; it agrees in every respect 
with Ali's well-known signature. 

Tam mich obliged to Mr, J. Breck, Curator of the Department 
of Decorative Arts of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
for his kind permission to publish this photograph. 


Nicwouas N, Magrrimovirrcs. 
New York City. Formerly of the Veiversity of Petrograd, 








Lericographical notes 
The grammar and lexicography af the Assyrian code of laws 
deserves fuller study than it has yet received. The following eng- 
gestions are bot a small contribution to the mbject. 
1. In Schroeder's Keilechriftterte auz Assur, p, 3, kol. ii, L 80 
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the word t-ga-ad-di-mu-ug has caused difficulty. It occurs in the 
statement of the punishments inflicted upan a man who bas slan- 
dered another man’s wife. Jastrow (JAOS 41. 20) rendered it 
“they summon him,” taking it from the stem coup. This seen 
inappropriate, however, as the preceding clause reads, “they shall 
give him forty wtrokes.” If they have to whip him, they do not 
need to summon him. Scheil, (Lois ausyriennes, p. 21) rendered. 
“on le coupera (chitera?).” 1 would take the verb from og, 
as Scheil evidently did, which is used in the Mishna and Talmnod 
in the sense of “cut " (Jastrow, Talmudic Dichonary, p. 213), and 
render “ they shall crop” or “ mutilate him.” 

®. In the same code (Schroeder, op, cit, p. 16, kol. iy, 12) the 
phrase 4um-ma amelu ta-hu-ii-ma rabe-a da-a Lipi-pa-i-du ws-sa-am- 
mi-ih is not easy to trunalate. Jastrow took it from samdhu ‘to 
add,’ translating “if 4 man extends a large boundary from his 
companion” (ibid. p. 54). Scheil (op. cif. pp. 954.) translated 
“Si quelqn’un Is grande limite (du champ) de son voisin a réduit,” 
giving to the verb a meaning the exact opposite of that given by 
famaha, “be high,’ ‘lofty,’ with which the meaning ‘add,’ reoog- 
nized by Muse-Arnolt (Dictionary, 766a) shows that it is akin, and 
render “ If a man carries up a boundary greatly on to that which is 
his neighbor’s,” 

8. On page 18 of the same text, kol, vii, it-/am-ro-a-ak ja ati 
unusual srord, Tt occurs in # paseage relating to the working off 
the field of one's neighbor, but the beginnings of all the lines are 
broken away. Jastrow did not attempt to translate if. Scheil 
translates (op. cif, p, 109), “il est redevable" J propose to con- 
hect it with ihe Talmudis pup (Jastrow, Dictionary, 846), ‘to 
brighten,’ ‘ cleanse,’ and render “he shall be forgiven.” So far as 
one can tell from the broken lines, this would suit the context. 

University of Penesylvania. Gronce A. Barrow. 
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‘THE HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE CHIS SSE 
CLASSICS 


Hst' T1-Smax 


Che der I: The Names of the Classics during the Chou Dynasty. 


A coLtzoTion of bamboo slips bound with a cord and prepared 
for writing is called a T's‘, (ff). The old form of this char- 
wcter is Ry, indicating five bamboo slips bound together with two 
| ‘The Shuo-wen (HE W) dictionary (written about 100 
A. D.) uses the word Pu-Ming ($F ), 4 warrant or commis 
aion, fo explain the character T's’é, anying that the feudal princes: 
teceived the Ts'é from the king. The character is sometimes 
rritten $F,’ which is also pronounced 7's’é. 

‘The Ty is a warrant from the king. When bamboo slips were 
called Ts'4, they were important governmental documents sent 
to feudal princes as announcements or commanda, ordering the 
‘princes to do certain things for the king. This explanation is 
‘clearly stated in the book Shih-ming (f% 4%, the Explanation 
‘of Words) in the chupter Shih-shw-ch't (§% @F 42, Explanation 
of Documents). Hore it ia explained that T'sé ie a commission 
from one of higher rank investing one of lower rank with author- 
ity. 0 ge casa li ie tert Satara rhe MNOS Ie 
four inches. So in the preface of the Analecta of Confurin 
da tated that the Ch'un-ch’iu (3% #, Spring and Autunin Av: 
tule) ig wriften on dips two feet four inches in length. To 
‘record lees important events there were used instead of Tr’? objects 
Known as Chien ( jj, single bamboo slips) and Tw ((, writing 
‘boards of wood). In the [-J4 in the chapter entitled P’ing-tlechi 
(m @ ®), or Rite of Betrothal, it is stated: “If any event 
a hundred churactera or more, 1 must x written on 
T'eé; if less than a hundred characters are required, then it 
should be written on Fang (Hf, small tablets of wood). The 
Toro-chuan ( % (, « commentary on the Spring and Autumn 
Annals) says: “When n stato is exterminated, unless the viotor- 























© borrowed word; Ita original form Is {% aint means 2 whip. 
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‘ious general reports to the royal court that his enemy has been 
be written on J's'2."* It is also stated in the Preface of the 
“T'sc-chuan: “Important eventa should be written on ‘'s’), and. 
more uewal affairs on Chien or Tu.” a. 
According to the-annotationa (Shu fe) of the ‘Preface of the 
T'so-chuon, the difference between Chien and Ta’é is that Chien 
is « single elip, not bound by any cord, and that «a Ts’? consiate 
of several Chien bound together. A large quantity of T«# would 
be known nas Tien (§8 ). Whenever tho king bestowed upon o 
prince authority over a vnasal state, it wns necessary that the 
master of oracles (@¥, Chu), priests (52 Tsung), diviners ( pf 
Pa), and historiograpbers (sh Shih, sometimes translated scribes) 
menta, both Tien and 7s’@ All sneceseful policies of ancient 
rulers wore recorded on such Tien and 7's #, in order that state 
prince: ehould have such writings as models. 
They were often: placed on o small bench (3¢ ché) in order to 
the string which bound the slips together from being broken. The 
Shuo-wen dictionary explaing the word Tien Ca) as the hooks 


of the Five Huiers. According to this dictionary the character 
indicates 1 Te'é ()Y) placed on a bench (y¢ chi) in order prop- 
erly to preserve the bamboo slips, | 

A Tien contained « very large number of slips and was henry. 
[t could mot easily be moved. ‘The. classics were originally oon- 
sidered to be government recorda which were kept in the rarious 
states as model oodes. In the preface of the biography of Con- 
fnoian scholars in the History of the Han dynasty (jm ar fh $k i, 
Hon-shu ru-lin chuan) it is stated that “the Livi (+4 €§) or 
Six Departments of Arts are the Tien or Chia (@, recorda),. 
containing royal announcements.” The term Liu-tien (+4 MR, eit 
sorts of documents) in the Chow-li (JM g§) wus explained by a com- 
mentator as Chang (9%, constant, or constant procsdure), Ching 
(2%, principle or canon), and Fa (é, law, code, or method), 





* See the chuan of Ylin Hung (ith your), 
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Tt is usually considered that all documents before the time of 

ins may be called Tien, Those Tien which were kept at 
the royal court were called Li-chieg (j#@ $2), the ritual canon, 
for they contained the constant principle by which the king wna 
supposed to govern his realm. When theee Tien were preserved 
hy the fendal princes, they were called Li-fa (g§ #:), Ritual 
Code, for they were kept by theee princes as formal codes for 
the governing of their states. The Tso-chuan records that as 
Han Heiian-tei (#¢ 4% F) went to the state of Lo and was 
touding the illustration of the Diagrams of the Book of Changes 
(E-haiang) and the Spring and Autumn Annals, he spoke approv- 
‘ingly and gaid: * All the rites (li, g§) of Chou are obeerved im 
the Dochy of Lu.” He called the Book of Changes and the Spring 
anil Autumn Annals by the appellation Li. From this it seems 
evident thut all of the classics were commonly called by thiv name. 

The term Wen (3, literature) is often used by Confucius to 
indicate the ancient documents, In the Analects there are numer- 
ous examples of this. (Qonfncius saye for instance: “ If you have 
i Teeerre of energy beside what is needed for your daily tasks, 
then study the Wen.” The commentator, in explaining this pas- 
sage, says that the Wea means “the literature bequeathed from 
ancient periods.” In another note this “ bequeathed” liternture 
is explained ea referring to the aix classics, ‘he classics were 
sometimes called “the literature bequeathed by ancient rulers.” 
Confucius said: “A princely man must have extensive learning 
in literature (Wen); also “Since the death of King Wen has 
literature (Wen) remained here?”, The commentary on this 
pimige state, “The Muster is instructing his disciples in four 
things, ‘Literature * (Wen), ‘Conduct,’ ‘ Loyalty,’ and ‘ Faithful- 
ness” Here again Wen is explained na “ literature bequeathed by 
the ancient rulers.” 

Mom of the literature thet was thas bequeathed and handed 
down by tradition consisted of government records, They were 
studied by the ecribes for the purpose of understanding how to 
follow the example of the past, and how, by thie study, to solve 
the probleme of the present. So these documenta were the text 
books of the ancient schools, During the Chou dynasty the 
claazics were often called by the name Shw (7%). The literal 
meaning of this word is “ district roads,” but here it means * tech- 

















nique.” A chapter in the Li-ché called The Regulatt 

Wang-chih (3 $j), makes the statement: “The psi Musi- 
dinn studies the Four Shu (PQ 9) and establishes the four kinds 
of instruction, He supplies the Book of Odes, the Canon of 
History, the Book of Rites, and the Book of Music for the instruc- 
tion of pupile” Here the name Shu is given to all the classics. 
So La-shiA ch'wn-ch’iu (EB FE He HK) states that both Con- 
fucius and Mo-Ti are men who honor the study of the Shu of the 
ancient rulers. 

be said to correspond to a district road which gives the right 
direction to a city. Through this figure of speech a new term 
Tao-shw arose (3 7). ‘Tao means either a way, or to lead, 
indicating that the classics ure a highway, or that they lead one 
along the right way. Chuang-tzil says; “The men of old times 
hove said that there is a Tuo-whu, but in what does it really 
conaiat? It is omnipresent. If it consists of the Book of Odes, 
the Canon of History, the Rook of Rites, and the Book of Music, 
most of the scholars of the state of Lu and Tau and the * Red- 
Girdle Sires’ can understand it thoroughly, The Odes show the 
way of explaining the will; the Canon explains events; the Rites 
explain conduct; the Book of Music explains peace; the Book 
of Changes explains the positive and negative principles; and 
the Spring and Autumn Annals explain obligations (44 4}, Ming 
fen).°* Chuang-tzi, being a Taoist philosopher, naturally 
gives u very wide seope to the term Tao-shu, but it is usually 
applied ta the- clagsies ae a whole. 

The term Ching is now used ag a common name for the clas- 
fics. This term is much newer than those that have been meti- 
tioned above. In the book Wen-sin-fino-luny (4 jf HE a), 
ao work of literary eriticiam by Lin Haieh, c. 6th cent. A. D., 
it is stated: “'The books of Fu-hei, Shen-nung and uang-H 
ure called San-fan (three knolls), for they signify tho Great 
Way. The books of Shao-hao, Chwm-hsi, Kao-sin, and the 
dynasties of T'ang and Yu are called Wu-tien (five codea), for 
thoy signify the ‘Constant Way.’ All the mysteries of the Yi, 
Haia, Shang, and Chou dynasties were reasoned out according 
to the Eight Trigrama, and they are, therefore, called the Paw 











"See Tien-hala-plen, Book of Chunne-teil. 
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(A &; the eight comprehensions).” A work on. the geography 
of the nine divisions of the Empire (Chiu-chou, 2, #4) & called 
the Chiu-ch'in (J, FF). Ch’iu (fF), means to gather to- 
gether, and implies that all the products, customs and phases of 
climate of the nine divisions of the Empire are gathered together 

It is here to be noted that some of the books in this ancient 
period were not included under tho nome Ching (#%). The 
use of the name (hing is not earlier than the Chou Dynnsty. Yin 
Chib-chang (#* 49 #), in commenting on the phrase Ssii-ching 
(V4 #8, four classics) in the book of Kuan-tew (4% -f), eays 
that the Book of Odes, the Book of History, the Book of Rites, 
and the Hook of Music sre called the Srii-ching or Four Clas- 
asics. Moreover, Cheng K‘ang-ch’eng (9§ E gi). in commenting 
on Confucius’s phrase “a princely man considers the Ching-Iuen” 
(#2 ff), in the Interpretation of the T’uan Trigram of tho Book of 
Cliatives, states that the phrase Ching-luen means “ the discussions 
of the Book of History, the Book of Bites and the Book of Music 
for carrying on political affairs.” In Hstin-tsu’s (qj ) Ch’uen- 
hsieh-pien (iy 4 9%), we find the sentence: “Its couree begins 
with reciting the Ching and ends with reading the Book of Rites.” 
The word Ching ia explained also by Yang Liang (48 4%), who 
says it means the Book of Odes and the Book of History. From 
ii ching (ME #2), a phrase which has to do with the punctuation 
cof the classics, in the Hsiieh-chi (& jp), » section af the Book 
of Rites, it would seem that whatever documents were used for 
study in achools were called ching. The original meaning of the 
word ching according to the Shno-wen (a dictionary of the firet 
century A. D,) is to weave, or, in other words, to string together, 
bamboo slips. Later, the word was used-as synonymous with the 
characters tien (9), chang (FR), too (HE). © (HB); and #0 

The practice of using the term ching for the classics in gen- 
era! is taken from a chapter in the Li-ckt (Book of Hites), 
Ching-chiat ($2 9§), which is interpreted to mean an explana- 
tion of the classics, It is said here that documents used for school 
text booka have the right to be called ching, In the Ching-chiai 
there ore six books of ching listed, the Book of Odes, the Book 
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of Rites, and the Spring and Auttimm Annula. Tt is known that: 
before the time of Contacts only four books were considered. 
as exhool text books. ‘The Book of Changes 4 : | 
Autumn Anmls were mint ineluded. ‘These two books were 
kept by the grand historiographers in the Royal Court and the 
Courts of the lending etates. ‘The Ching-chiai, being written. 
long after the time of Confucius, included these two additi 
books of ching, However, according to Kwan-tz, there were sail! 
other books taught in the echoole of the state of Ch’. In wddition 
to the Book of Odes there was-a book on the Sean eed 
(85), 2 book on Divination ( fs), and a book called ‘the Book 
of Haing’ (#7), which may perhaps be translated ° investiga- 
tion of social events.’* This leads us to wonder whether the 
information which we have with regard to the educational syvtem 
of the Chou Dynasty is very complete, and whether that education 
was ae oniform a is aometimes supposed. Ch'i and Lu were the 
Fanh: micet“elvilited 'siutes pt) the ting, “yet catheatin curricula of 
state Yn the Middle Kingdom hed the first fout classics ad x defi= 
nite part of the curriculum, and in addition to these others were 
added in different states, either aso part of the ordinary currica- 
lnm or for special study at tho residence of the officer in charge 
of education. This means that while the Four Classics had to 
be studied everywhere uniformly, others could be adied accord- 
ing to the particular needs of variouz states, 

nm the other hand the worl ching is sometimes explained as 
being «ynonyimous with the word shu (4h), which monne ‘a street, 
Such documents are considered ae ways to efficiency as city streets 
are waye by which the citizen reaches his desired destination, 

Beforv the time of Confuctus’ revision, all the claseira eoom to 
have been considered ae of equil value. The number of doen- 
ménts to be ineladed In each one of these clussics was apparently 
settled by Confucius. There are two sections in the Book af 
Chuang-tei, in which Confucius’s work on the classics is con- 
sidered. The one passage (in the chapter T'ten-tao, 3 #1) states 
that Confucius interpreted the Twelve Classins, The other qims- 

















*See Chapter co Shan-ch'umn-shu-p'ien, in Ruan-erd (ply tt Bi. 
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sage in the chapter T"ten-yua (FE #H) reports Confucins’ atate- 
‘ment to Lao-tai: “1, K’ung Chiu (Conforiug), have revised the 
Odes, the Book of History, the Book of Rites, the Book of Alugic, 
the Book of Changes, and the Spring and Autumn Annalsy— 
the Bix Classics.” What was meant by the Twelve Classics In 
the first quotation is unknown. Some scholars explain it as tho 
Six Classics and the Six Apocalyptic Booka; others as the Book 
of Changes, the Shang-ching, Hsia-ching, and the Ten Wings. 
The Six Classics were clearly enumerated by the Muster. He con- 
sidered these to be the six because they contained the principles 
of the way of the ancient rulers (Wang-tao, E il). So he 


Chapter 1%: The Canon after the Chou Dynasty. 


During the persecution that took place under the Ts'in Dynasty 
the Six Classics were scattered and almost all extant copies wore 
destroyed in the burning of the books. When the scholars of the 
Han Dynasty began to reconstruct the canon, they were possessed 
by an ides that everything must fit into a category represented 
by the number five. There were five elements,—metal, wood, 
water, fire und earth; five constant virtues,—humility, rectitude, 
courtesy, knowledge and faith; five relationships, and a whole 
series of other fives. In order to fit the classics into the same plan 
and to make them correspond to the Five Constant Virtues, one 
of the six must be dropped. The I-wen-chth (§} X 3B), the 
record of literature in the Book of Han, dropped out the Book 
of Changes, saying: “The purpose of music is to make peace 
anil harmony of spirit. It is the expression of humanity oF 
benevolence, The Book of Odes exemplifies, rectitude or right- 
equsness, The Book of Rites shows dignity and manifests cour- 
tesy. The Canon of History displays knowledge and wideng 
human understanding. The Spring and Autumn Annals is the 
foundation of fsith, for it is our criterion for judgment. These 
five correspond to the Five Constant Virtues, The Book of 
Changes is the source of them all. It is, therefore, not inelnded 
in the five.’ Pui-hu-t'ung-teh-luen (6 RE 36 #6 i). ” Die 
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‘Unually called Pal-ha-t’ung, written by Pan Ku, the anthor of ‘The 
Book of Han’ 
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cussion of the Universal Virtues at the White ‘Tiger Hall,” made 
two enumerations of the Five Clasiics. In the one be (Pan 
Ku) omitted the Spring and Autumn Annals, in the other the 
Book of Music. He says: “As there are Five Constant Virtues, 
so there are Five Classics, Music manifests benevolence, ‘The 
Book of History manifests righteousness. The Rites manifest 
courtesy. The Book of Changes manifests knowledge. Amd the 
Odes manifest faith. The Five Feelings and the Five Qonstant 
Virtues in human nature could not of themselves attain to com- 
pletences. ‘The sage, therefore, brought together the doctrines. 
of the Five Rulers in Heaven in order to tench people how to 
fulfil the Five Virtues.” Yang Hsiung (4 #£) in his book 
Fa-yen (3£ &) makes the statement: “For explaining Heaven 
there is-nothing clearer than the Book of Changes. For judgmg 
affairs the Book of History is the clearest book, For explaining: 
dignity the Book of Rites iv the best, For explaining the will 
there is no book better than the Odes, And for explaining civil 
relations the Spring and Autumn Annals is of all books the most 
distinct.” It was considered quite reasonable to omit tha Book 
of Music, az tho Tw'w-Asiieh-chi (jy SB ff) makes the state- 
ment; “The Book of Changes, the Book of History, the Odea, 
the Book of Rites, the Book of Music, and the Spring and Autumn 
Annals were counted in ancient times as the Six Clussice. After 
the books were burnt during the T's'in Dynasty, the Book of Music 
disappeared. So now we have the Book of Changes, the Odes, the 
Book of History, the Book of Rites, and the Spring and Autumn 
Annals; these are the Five: Classica.” 
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were propriety, music, archery, ‘ivin and 
mathemutics. The term T'a4 (ke &), or or ‘ Great Arts? had pre 
viously been applied to the classics, but had never been much 
used before the time of the Han Dynasty, The term Ta had 
been used as the antithesis of Heio-t, amall or junior aria. Under 
the Han Dynasty there were a number of teachers of the classics, 
who went by the name of Po-shih (9 -£), who tanght young 
pupils according to the manner that was in vogue in the Junior 
schools of the Chou Dynasty. It was for this reason that the 
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term Liw-t was used for the text books, The second word of this 
phrase 7 (§) was formerly written nieh (g). According to 
the Shuo-wen Dictionary the word nieh means the bull’s-eye of 
a target. The idea was that teachers in educating their pupils 
must leave an aim and therefore the word nich, target, was 
applied, By « phonetic change this was later modified to ¢. 

The ching, as we have seen, were the text books used in 
schools. In addition to these, books of commentaries for the tse 
of teachers came gradually to be prepared. Some of these books 
of commentaries became very popular, and were eatablished as 
important works, They were calle) chuan ((§%). Almoet every 
Classic has ita chuan. In the Kung-yrng chuan (2 2 1) we 
read “the host studied the punctuation, then asked for the chuan” 
({ }. The word chuan means a commentary and it was always 
& commentary written after the work was complete. For in- 
stance, when the eentence appears in the Analects, “Do you not 
study the ¢huan?” the scholars of Lu interpreted the question 
as meaning, “Do you not stndy the ghort alipa of bamboo?” 
Short slips of bamboo were therefore called chuan. According 
to the Shuo-wen the word chuan meant a bamboo slip six inches 
long. On the one hand, therefore, the difference between ching 
and chuan is the fact that, as Po-Wu chi (¢@ Hy =) etates it, 

“ching are composed by the sages, while chwan scarcely ever 
fecord the words of the greatest” men.” On the other hand the 
difference ‘is also in the length of the elips. As a commentary 
for the née of teachers was considered inferior to the original text 
of a classic or a government document, such a commentary could 
not be written on és"é (Mf), or long slips, but must be written on 
chuan, The word chuan, therefore, which originally hed the 
meaning of ehort bamboo lips, came to mean commentaries and 
Ister had # verbal significance,—to hand (own, interpret or record. 

There were many chuan in existence before the time of Con- 
focius. Mencius often speaks of different matters os referred 
to in the chuan. Although it ia impossible to say that the chuan 
referred to in Mencius were: necessarily written before the time 
at Bontuciia, we have indication of this fact in Sze-ma Ch'ien’s 

‘where it is stated that Confacius wrote a preface for 
tea Ziken of the Canon of History. Mo Ti frequently quotes from 
the chuan to substantiate his statements and often even intro- 








the chuan). In the general commentary of the Canon-of History 
(32 2 & fi) this aume phrase chuan yich ia used by Fu Shin 
tradition the Sang-fu-chuan (3 AR ), « commentary on the: 
Book of Mourning, was written hy Tzii Heia, a disciple of Con- 
fucius. Even in this book the phrase chwan yaoh frequently 
oecurs. Sze-nm Chien makes the surprising statement that there: 
were more than ten thonsand different commentaries, or chuan, 
of the Six Clussics. (It must here be remembered that the term 
“ten thousand" ix often used loosely in Chinese like the English 
word ‘myriad.’) There is a great variety of chuan. They consist of 
During the early part of the Han Dynusty, scholars, as we have 
seen, wert including the Book of Filial Piety (4¢ $f) and the 
Analects (Luen Yi) in the Six Departments of Arts, bui they 
still refused] to diynify these two hooks with the term ehing, 
The Chou Li and the 1 Li were considered ching, and the Li Chi- 
was a commentary (chuen) of the Chou Li and the I Li. ‘The 
commentaries of Tse Chin-ming, King Yang-keo, and Ku Liang- 
chi were considered the chuan of the Spring and Autumn Annals 
(#@ #)- In the same way the Ten Wings were considered the 
chugn of the Book of Changes. and the Er-va (9g 9) waa the 
chuan of the Odes and the Canon of History, The Book of Men- 
cius belonged to the Works of the Masters. "These were not at 
this time accepted aa ching, but later they came to be-s0 oon- 
sidered. In the Book of the Later Han Dynasty (4 7% a) 
and in the Record of the Three Kingdoms (= gg #) tho term 
“Seven Classica’ (2 9%) is found. 
This ts explained by the fact that during the Early Han Dynasty 
seven, while during the later Han Dynasty, the Book of Filial 
Piety (3¢ €) wes aubstituted for the Book of Music In 
the pruface of the Analects it is said; “The Book of Filia] Piaty 
waa Written on twelve-inch bamboo slips, while the slips on which 
the Analects were written were only eight inches in lengih” 
These two books, thorefore, could not in the early period have 
len considered ching, for ching were necessarily written on 
twenty-four inch slips. On the other hand they were written 
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by disciples of the Muster, und the slips, while not twenty-four 
inches long, were yet longer than those on which the chuan were 

When we come to the T'ang Dynasty, we find Nine Claseics 
(A #) referred to, In the Book of T’ang it is said that Oh’u 
Sui-liang designated Ku Na-lii-aa the keeper of the Nine Class- 
ics. Stee ine Classica here referred to were the Book of Changea, 
the Odes, and the Book of History; the Chow Li, the | Li, and 
the Li Chi; and the Three chuan ('T'so choan, Kung-yang chuan, 
end Ku-liang chuan) of the Spring and Autumn Annals. 

uring the Sune Dynasty, the Anilects, the Book of Filial 
Piety, the Er-ya and Mencius were added, and the term ‘ Thir- 
teen Classics’ came to be used. Later under the influence of 
the philosophers of this time, the two Ch’enge and Chu Hai, two 
chapters, the Doctrine of the Mean (+ ff), and the Great 
Learning (-~ 4), were taken from the Li Chi and made into 
separate books. These two, with the Analects and Menciua, then 
came to be regarded as the Four Books or the Four Books of the 
Masters. Since that time every etudent beginning the setudy 
af the Chinese classics reads the Four Books as the first pari of 
his work. ‘There were a few scholars who added to the Thir- 
teen Classics the Ta-f'ai-li-chi ( % 9 ph EA), making the total 
fourteen, but this arrangement did not lag: long. 

The order of the classics was fixed during tha T'ang Dynasty 
by La Té-ming {i #5 8A), who gave his opinion in the book en- 
itled Ching-tien-shih-wen ($8 & FE HX). According to his 
arrangement, the Book of Changes, being handed down from the 
time of Fu Hei and being the source of civilization, is naturally 
the first. The Book of History, beginning nas it does at the end 
of the period of the Five Rulers, follows the Book of Changes. 
The Mao-shih (the Book of Odes az arranged by the critical 
School of Mao) contsins some poems of the Shang period, and 
so must runk third. ‘The three books on Rites, the Chou Li, the 
T Li, and the Li Chi were compased during the early part of the 
Chen Dynasty and must therefore come next. Next follows the 
Spring and Autumn Annals, becunse it was written by Confucma; 
and following that its three commentaries in their natural order 
of eequence. The Book of Filial Piety, being also a composition 
of Confucius but not as important as the Spring and Autumn 
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Annals (which contains the teaching of the Duke of Chor), comes 

next in order following the commentaries of Ss Anna a 
ceding the Analects. Curiously enough the Books of Lao-tau 
and Chuang-tzu follow the Annlects, as the Court during the 
T’ang Dynasty favored Taoism and included these books in the 
canon. ‘The list ends finally with the Er-ya, Mencius being 
entirely omitted to make room for the two Taoist books mentioned 
above. 
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Old Persian niya*arayam, BA. 1. 64 

This form is a drag Acyéperor in the Old Persian inscriptions, 
Its meaning, “1 restored,” is nowhere questioned, but the expla- 
‘nations offered of its morphology seem to me insufficient. Bartho- 
lomne says in Grundriss d. iran. Philologio, I. 1. p. 66: “ Die 
Reduplication enthilt zwel Wurzeleonsonanten mit 4 (idg. @) 
dahinter, jAw. fra-yriyrdye'ti (wofiir wohl yrdyray® xu lesen, .. )- 
gr. dypizyopic. Danchen findet sich friyrintye'ti, das aich dazu 
etwa vorhalton wird, wie lat. scicidit 2a got. skaiskaip, Analog 
orklart sich jAw. ni-erérayd und ap. niy-a-6"drayom, die au jAw. 
niéfringo'fi gehiren.” Johnson aleo in his Hisforical Grammar 
of the Ancient Persian Language, § 449, classifies this form as an 
Intensive, and in $363 says that the present ayatem reduplication 
in Old Persian chows either ¢ of I. E. or has a representing LE. «? 
He quotes the forms of Vsthd and Vda (thruout this paper roots 
are quoted in their Sanskrit form) reepectively as supporting his 
gintement. Meillet in his Grammaire du Views Perse (p. 104) 
says of @iraya-, which he tranacrilies giraga-: “ Tl s‘agit évidem- 
ment d’une formation 4 redoublement.”* 

The difficulty lies in the <1 of the reduplicated syllable. Meillet 
was apparently attempting to do away with this obstacle when he 
suggested (1. co.) that @@raya- might equally well be a formation 
on a root cognate with Ski. fra “ rescue.” This would he » suffi- 
‘eient explanation for the Old Persian form if it were not for the 
YAv. nisnirayi? (r would appear in Avestan as 6r, cf. O. P. 
puftra and YAv. pufra with Skt. putra. We must cling to the 
In Sanskrit all verbs of the third class show an trowel in the 
reduplicated sylinbie or else the weak grade of the root vowel. It 
is, of course, 4 generally accepted fact that the normal vowel of 
present. reduplication is I. H. ¢ while the vowel of perfect redupli- 
cation is |. E.e, H, therefore, a word shows « deviation from this 


'This satne statement be also made for Indo-Iranian in other places; 
Brogmann, (frundrias 4. gergleich. Gram, d. indoger. Sprachen ID, 11555 
and 566; AVG, (641; Thum, Auth. d. Sanakrit, § 450 (Brugmann, Lb o., 
ig pot eo eure in regard to efehets ao be Thumbs) ; Reichelt, dwestieches 
Elementartuch, | 181. 

* At the aame time he Liste thia form under the formative -aya-. 

* Peichelt also, op. cit., | 106), classes thia as an lo tensive. 











vowel ¢ in addition to the regular i, and quote, as a rule, to support 
the statement the Sanskrit forms dadhdii and dadati. What we 
have, however, in the presenta of Vdhd and da and in all other 
deviations from the normal vowel of reduplicated svilubles is as- 
similution of the vowel of the reduplicated syllable to the yowel of 
the root syllable. ‘This is the phenomenon attested to by Lith. 
diste und O. Slay. daste; why explain these forme as arising from 
an “Umbiidang von uritig. “de-d5-mi," os Brugmann does in 
EVO, § 641, rather than from an “Umbildung” of L E. *didd-ms, 
the existence of which is prowd by Gk. Sieagu? Furthermore, all 
the Intensive stem» on roote whose radical vowel is ¢ appear in 
Skt, with e—p. L Tr, ai in the reduplicated syllable (cf. vevetti 
from V wid and sesefi froma/ai). We should, therefore, expect to 
find in the word under discussion a form *wigaéairnyam.* 

The forms niya@drayam and nisrdrayd, howuver, are not neces 
sarily to be explained as Intensives. They may be causatives owing 
their peculinr formation to contamination with a word of similar 
meaning and form. Since +/ #rt is transitive n causative formation 
om it will not change the meaning. “T leaned something down” 
and “I coused” or “had somebody lean sqmething down” are 
essentially equivalent. Therefore, there can be no objection from 
the standpoint of meaning to taking the forms under discussian as 
cataatives. - 

The Skt. Vari hae a cansative Sripayats with a form érdyapafi 
quoted by the grammarians.* Correspondents to these causative 
formations are nowhere quoted for Iranian." Nevertheless, I feel 











“Accepting the explanation of Bartholomae and others for the con- 
sonantiem. 

* The type of formation shown by érdyegati in found in Skt. for the fol- 
towing roots in i: 4 (go), ei (gmthor), emi, and i. It ts quoted by the 
qrammarians ami lexioographere for: ei, fri, wi (weave), sel, 4, andl Bi 
The type sherm by drépayeti ie found for: i ize), fi (oomquer), wi (dem 
age), ad eel, aml quoted for: of (guiher) and mi (fx). Sl. iyi. 
(prmsces) shown Eetyoye and Leepayut, kei (destroy) shows kpeyayadi arid 
Cpopoyeti, For Skt. ria form repaya ix also quoted, | 

* Bartholomae in Grd. d iran, PAiologic, I. |. a4, wintes that cnzums- 
tive formations like Skt sthépayati are not found in Iranian. He con- 
siders freiupageiti (Yi. A, $3) corrupt. j 
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justified becuuseo! the Sunakrit in assuming a form *niyadiyayam.” 
A word similar to this in form and meaning* would be 
*niyudarayam.” This form, also transitive, would mean: “I teld 
down,” that is, “1 maintained” or “established it,” 
or *T hand it established.” The fact that the type of causative 
formation quoted above for Skt. \/an is not found in Trenian, and 
that Sanskrit shows-a tendency to substitute a p for the first y, 
zoea to show that the repetition of the sylinhle yo was disliked, 
Tt seems very likely, therefore, that a form “niya@iyayam, which 
waa destined to disapppear, could easily be transformed, uniler the 
dufivence of «a word of similar formation and meaning, *niyadi- 
rayam, to nig drayam.” 
Lehivh University. James R. WaAgs. 








EVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Ozford ditions of shaven Inzeriptiona, Vol. 1: Sumerian 
and Semitic Religious and Historical Torts. Vol. 11: Hie 
lorical [necriplions, containing principally the Chronologiesl 
Pram, W-B. 444. By S. Laxapos, M.A. London: Oxon 
Usivensrry Press; 1923, iv-+ 60 pp.-+45 plates and iii+ 
$6 pp.-+ 7 plates. 
These are the first volumes of an important series of texts, 
known as the Oxford Vditions of Cuneiform Inseriptions (var. 
Texts), edibed under the direction of Professor Langdon. Tha 


‘The p-causative ia the resnit of analogies! extension and peculiar to 
‘Skt, of. Gdr, dt. inin, Philologic, 1. 1. p. $4, § (51h (mext to last para 
graph), 

‘The possibility of the semantic equivalence of these two words ie mean 
dn Skt. where the Peteraborg Lexicon gives niven = etwe niedoricgen and 
eivdAr = niederlegen in, bewahren. beholion. 

* Altho « enuaative formation for e(Vdhr fs ant quoted for Iranian, the 
caimative is found for the simple root (cf. O. P. ddreydmiy and addreye). 
There can be, therefore, no valid objection to the came formation in the 





"= 1f eome shenld still iesiet on calling thie form an Intensive, von- 
tamination with « “*siyaddrayam would give an explanation for the peen- 
fier @ Such was the explanation that I wae offering for the form until 
Professor A, G. Kent enggested that it might very prohably be o comsative. 
The latter is, 1 belleve, the true explanation. The writer's thanks are due 
to Profeser F. Edgerton for helptul anggestions, a» well as tu Professor 












University hy Mr, H. Weld-Blundell of Queen’s College und 
material that muy accrue to the University from the excavations 
of the Oxford-Field Museum expedition to Kish under the direc 
tion of Professor Langdon and financed jointly by Mr, Weld-Blun- 
dell and the Field Museum of Chicago, | | 

All the texts in the first yolume (22 in number) are from the 
Veld-Hlundell collection in the Ashmolean Museum with the ex 
ception of two, one of which ie from the Stevenson collection and 
the other is in the hands of o dealer in antiquities. The texts are 
of a miscellaneous character, religious and historical, and date all 
the way from the early Sumerian period to the late Babylonian, 
The majority of them are early, In the case of six the cuneiform 
fext only ie published, but all the others ure completely odited,. 
either here or elsewhere. There is nothing startlingly new im the 
texts, hut they ure all of them yulnable for our understanding of 
not have been put into more competent hands. At the aime time 
one cannot but wish that Langdon would take the time and pa- 
tience to do his work more carefully and consistently, There ig 
probably no bwtter Assyriologist today, mt he continually leaves 
himself open to attack by his hasty writing and the reader is 
severely tried hy the inconsietency of his renderings and the awk- 
wardness of his expressions, which are sometimes no more intelli- 
gible than the original, At the same time we must be grateful for 
the untiring labors of a great scholar, who, if not always reliable, 
is at any tate suggestive and has put at our disposal @ rast array 
of material, 

On one point in the present volume, to mention no others, the 
reviewer would venture to take issue with the author. On page 
60, note 1, he rejects the well authenticated reading Lugal-marda 
for Lugal-T'U R-da on the ground that it is probably a late Semitic 
interpretation and that Schrocder, KAV, 46, 15 read probably 
[fu-gal-bo-a)n-da and yet on the hasia of this same text, line 9, 
he reais Ji-ba-bo (clearly » late Semitic interpretation) in plaee: 
of the earlier Za-mé-m4 (var., gi), line 6. Not only is he inioon- 
sistent here, but his reading of line 15 is very questionable: The 
third column of this line says that the sign in question ia the Ju- 
éign and the same column in line 17 siys that it is the maru-sign 
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These wre manifestly variant names of the same sign and do not 
dn the second volume Langdon publishes four texte that are of 
very great historical importance. One is supremely valuable. It 
fen large rectungular clay priem, inscribed with two eolumna on 
‘euth-side, and is in almost perfect condition. The tablet purporta 
to give # complet list of all the dynastics and kings who ruled in 
Babylonia before and after the flood down to Sim-mngir, tho eee 
ond to the last king of the Isin dynasty. A amaller talilet gives a 
list of the kings hefare the flood. These tablets, together with 
thoee already publiched by Poebel and Legrain, now give ua the 
complete chronological scheme of the early Babylonians for both 
the umte-~diluvian and post-diluvian periods down to the end of the 
[eit dynasty, It only remains to harmonize the variona lista and 
bo determing how much overlapping of dynasties there waa. This 
Langdon attempts to do anil although in the nature of the casey 
his work is much of it tentative, it is prohably as nearly correct 
as we can at present determine. For hie reckoning of dates he 
takes he his starting-point the date early vetablished by Kugler for 
ning of the First Babyloninn Dynasty, via. 2225 B. 0. 
Tn 4 brief introduction he disewsses the much Inter date more 
recently advanend by ‘Kugler anil with good rmaon, we believe, 
tejecte it. In thie he has the support of the careful calenlations 
of the Oxford astronomer, Fotheringham, whe weserts thet Kug- 
jer’s late date is sstronomically impossible. Fothoringhum, low- 
ever, would reduce Kugler’s earlier date by Gt years on the bnais 
of more aconrate tind scientific culeulations. 

A thinl text in the volume is @ historical inaeription of Sm- 
idinnam. It is » hollow barrel-shaped e¢ylinder, containing two 
-~olumna of writing in Sumerian, 79 lines in all, It ie one of the 
hest of the few imscriptiona of this king thut are known to us, 
It wna «ritten to commemorate the excavation of the Tigris for 
the watersupple of Larsa (Langdon, Eliasar). The tablet is still 
in the handle of an antiquity dealer. 

The remaining text is a fragment of a tnblet that manifestly 
contained a portion of the annals of the reign of Hammurabi, 
Tt ie much to be regretted that the tablet is eo fmgmentary because 
much more historical information for the various years 1 given 
than in the ordinary date formulae. 
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The only defect of the volume is that it was written too hur- 
riedly, but for this the author in the present imstance hay some 
excuse, There are a considerable number of typographical errors; 
capital ia always spelled capitol; 47M ia translated Immer in one 
place and Ramman in another; “Babbar (also written elsewhere 
¢U7tu) appearw as both Babbar and Shamash in the translation of 
the ame text; and the renderings in « number of pluces could 
have been improved, e. g. the sentence “ At Kish Rug-Bau a fe 
mule wine seller established the foundation of Kish and becama 
king” (p. 15} would appear better as * At Kish Kug-Ban, @ bar 
maid, eatublizhed the foundation of Kish and became queen” (or 
a truer translation of the geniderless Jugal would be monarch). 
These and similar ehorteomings are, however, of & very minor char- 
acter and detract little from the inherent value of the volume, 
There are other important historical inscriptions in the Weld- 
Blnniell collection and we await with keen anticipation their pub- 
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My Nestorian Adventure, By Farrs Horm. New York: Fieu- 
txo H. Reven., 1923. 250 pp. 

A popular account of a trip from the coast to Sian-fu, for the 
purpose of obtaining a teplica of the famous Nestorian tablet. 
From a echolariy and scientific point of view the book is negligible. 

Lo. F 
Burma, from the earliest times to the present day. By Sir J. G. 
Scorr, KE. C0. IE, Political Service (retired). New 
York: Aurren A. Kwory, 1924. xii + 372 pp. 

A popular relation, undocumented, and with scanty index, of 
relationa with Europe began. Early history is necessarily based 
mainly on native sources, which may excuse, hut does not obliter-- 
ate, the fact that this part of the book is obseure. The usual per- 
chology of the volonial official is much in evidence in all parts 


Lotuses of the Mahayina, Edited by Kexnera Saunpena. (Wis. 


dom of the Bast Series). London: Joux Monnay, 1924. 


63 pp. 
A collection of Mahayana aphoriems drawn from many muurees, 
mainly Indian, « fow Jopnnese. 


Al-raira’ ‘allofaku al-kass Bélux Sabat (The Crossroads), by 
Pire Pavi Saar. [Cairo?] 1924. 210 pp. 


This well printed volume is a collection of lectures delivered by 
the mverend author in Egypt and Syria with the purpose of bring- 
ing Muslims and Qhristians to a commen understanding. It is an 
epology for the Christian faith, heginnmg with the testimonies to 
the Christians in the Koran, proceeding to the arguments for the 
Christian faith, concluding with « résumé af the Gospel story of 
the Lond. Of general interest is the announcement made in the 
hook of the coming publication in Paris of the titles of some 1000 
MSS, Svriac and Arabic, collected by the author, and assembled 
in his own library in Aleppo, There will be accompanying notes 
on the MSS and essays at translation. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee hell on Qetober 11, 924, ft 
Directors br correspondence, with the recommendation that it be adopted: 
“In conaideration of the provision of a rpecial rowm im the 
Sterling Memorial Library aufficlent for the housing of the Se 
clety’s Library and for ite future needs, and provided with appro 
prinie tacilitins for study, the Directors horeby agree to leave the 

Society's Library on permanent deposit at Yale University.” 


This resolution has wnbeequently been approved by « majority of the 
Directors, and is therefore formally adopted. 

At the same meeting the Executive Committes voted: 

That 6100 be appropriated, in addition te the amount provided in the 
Bodget, for binding Blake's Grammor of the Tagalog Language. 

That, subject to the approval of the Board of Directors, the Yale Dni- 
versity Presa be allowed 254 commissions on publictions anld thro it 
since February, 1924; and that the Librarian be recteomended to arrange 
op llr eackartnsie dhiveedye temugeiemaa coreveaibalr zeit 

: the publications of the Society otherwise than hy eale, 
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That §200 be appropriated as catrponsation to Dr. Yerkes for his ser- 
vices in proparing the Index to Volumes 21-4) of the Jovexal 

That Dr, Fischer be informed that the financial situation of the Society 
does not permit the grant of a enbvention to hie Arabic Dictionary at the 
present tinm, 

That the test anmtial meeting (im New Haven) be hell on Tuesday, 
Wolnesday, ond Thursday, of Eoster Week, April 14, 15, and 16, 1924. 

That Professor Albert T. Clay be elected as delegate of the Society to 
the American Council of Learned Socteties for the term expiring in: 102R 

The Exewutive Committe: hae also, by unanimous vote, elected tha 
following to membership in the Society: 

De. J. EL Thgram Prof, M. J. Wyngsaarden 

‘The Committee om Publications amnognees that Volume 1 of the new 
Ameriran Oriental Series (4 Grasemar of the Tagalog Lougeage, by Dr 
Prank EK. Blake) ts nearly realy; andl thet Volumes @ and 3 have been 
iseued, umber the following tithe: The Pomchotentra Reconstructed, An 
attempt to establish the Tost original Sanskrit test of the most faroond 
of Indian atory-cotloctions, Text, Critical Apparatus, Introduction, Trane 
lation, By Franklin Kdgerton, Assistant Professor of Sanekrit tn the 
University af Pennsylvania. 2 vols. Arserican Orientel Society, New 
Haves, 1934. Price, 63.00, bound #: eloth. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

The management of Minerea hae founded w perimdical, edined bry Thr 
G. Liidtke, the editor of Miserpa, anil entitled Mmerpa-Zeiachrift, Nach-. 
richten fir die gelehrte Well. The iret ieewe has appeared. nmier date ol 
Grplember 6, (Ot) The publishers wre Walter de Girupter & Ca, Rorlls 
W. 10. This journal is to contain pews of general interest to acholars, 
notes of learn! societies all over the world, look reviews, ete. At pree- 
ent it is proposed to leans it every other month. The price per 4 year {wi 
bevuee) io Ten Marke; for subscribers to the Deutecho Literatu 
6.) Marke, Among the articles in the firwt jem ure: Kart 2, ye 
Die sluvistiachen Studies nach der Kriege; “W.", Aue dem wiesnschaft- 
Lichen Leten Leningrads (Peterburgs); F. D, O'Byrne, Keltie Learnings of 
ite Fount; 5. N. Deagupta, India throwh sotie of her trpieal ehueationsl 
lnstitutions; M. Winternits, Dic interoationale Universitit Bahindransth 
Tagorre in Santiniketan. 





PERSONALIA 
Mr. Jat Dasrom ©. Paver hoa been appointed Lecturer in Indo-Iranian 


Languages at Colombia University for 1024-5, and is conducting eourses 
in the Religious History of Peraia and in Imlic amd Persian Languages 
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‘Tue Inpex to the first twenty volames of the JAQS edited by 
Dr. Moore and published come twenty years ago forms thy general 
‘model upon which the present Index is made. There are certain 

hanges which I have made largely in the interest of simplification. 

“Whe first part of the Index I have called General Index, inelud- 
ing subjects and words, except Hebrew words which for obvious 
reasons are grouped by themeelves, This list includes only those 
Hebrew words upon which there ts real diseussion- 

The Index of passages from Oriental Literature inclades os far 
as possible every passage to which reference of any kind Is made, 





whether long or short, Naturally there are included many refer- 


ences which simply refer to the passages im question as well ns 
es em which are hy way of discussion.. ‘The inclusion of 
every reference has mode it unnecessary for the editor to decide 
whether a particular reference should or chould not be quoted. 
‘The Index of texts, translations and ill dons needs a word 





of explanation. For the most part the texts and translations are 


the came; but there are texte which are not translated and trane- 
lutions for which texta-are not given: Therefore it hos been 
thought better, at the risk of duplication, to make separate lists 
of texts, of translations, and of illustrations. 


The volume numbers are printed in heavy-faced type and the 


page numbers in light-laced type. 

I wish to express my great appreciation to the editors of the 
Jovexat, Dr. Jamea Alan Montgomery and Dr. Franklin Edgert 
for their asistanm® in preparation bf ‘this’ copy, thai imakiform 
courtesy, and for their patience with the unavoidable delays which 
have deferred the completion of the Index. 





R. K. ¥. 
shin, Deceinber J, 1924. 
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